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PREFACE 


Geography. In this book man is the central thought. Every line of type, every picture, every map, has 
ah a single purpose, namely, to Sea vie ear coy as the poms of man, — to describe oa loca ite the 


= —— A geography that seeks to lay a broad basis for the study of nations must throw a strong search- 
; upon their commercial relations. Commerce and the related industries take a leading place in this book, — 
se of our own country being illustrated by many maps (see pages 76-35), the originals of which were prepared 


essly for this series of Geographies.. 


Physical Features. The intelligent study of a country’s resources must be based on its physical features and 
For this reason the surface-forms and climate of the various parts of the world are fully treated in the text 
d pictures. Much care has also been given to the relief maps (see pages 16 and 68-69). 


an 


. ee “Illustrations. Nearly all the pictures in this book were engraved directly from photographs. To the selection 
an d grouping of subjects for the photographs, the author has given fully as much time and care as to the text itself. 
a Th aim has been to present characteristic or typical forms that are educative. 


= x Topics. The work is presented in topics in such order as will enable pupils to reason from one step to «nother. 
Pupils should find out what the text tells about each topic and should be able to state the leading facts, not in the 
rds of the book, but in their own language. Teachers should question pupils upon topics. 


' Examinations should be based on topics broad enough to test thought. 


_ Helps. Many questions are placed under the HELPs at the end of lessons to guide pupils in their study, 
. a ggesting what parts of the text call for closest attention. The topics, however, afford a broader basis 


n. 


a 


ee. This book holds the earth as the unit before the mind and relates all study to that unit. Zhe memory 
d and much time is saved. 


es 1s of Type. The text which needs the most careful study is in large type. The descriptive matter in small 
not call for close study, but may be used for supplementary reading. 


g and Capitalization. In spelling and usage of geographic names, the maps and text follow the rulings 
States Board on Geographic Names. 
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Abyssinia 17 
Acapulco 131°, 
Aconcagua 138, 139°. 
Adelaide 187°, 189. 
Adige river 147°. 
Adirondack mts. 8%, 17%, 
67, 70°, 83, 92, 95°. 
Adriatic sea 157°. 
Atgean sea 157°. 
Afeurasia 14. 
Afghanistan 
174. 
Africa 22°, 23, 33*, 85. 
Animals 182. 
Climate 181. 
Countries 183. 
People 182. 
Plants 181. 
Political map 179°. 
Relief maps 22°, 176°. 
Surface 22, 23, 175- 
180. 
Air 2, 3, 25, 29. 
Akron 109°, 110. 
Alabama 76, 83, 98, 99, 
101°, 102. 
Alaska 8*, 17°, 82, 85, 
120, 122*, 123°. 
Albania 157°, 159. 
Albany 95°, 96. 
Alberta 129, 131°. 
Albuquerque 116, 117 
Aleutians 122, 123°. 
Alexandria 179°, 183*. 
Algeria 179°, 184. 
Algiers 170°, 184. 
Allegheny 97. 


2 
Pe 
« 


8, 179°. 
ake! 


164, 


720 
173°, 


AUcgheny mts. 67, 70°, 
gz 
Allecheny plateau 67, 


70°, 02, 93, 106. 
Alligator 87", 142", 
Alpaca 54%, 142%. 
Alpine lakes 145, 147°. 
Alps 19, 145%, 149°. 
Alsace-Lorraine 156, 157°. 
Altai mts. 162, 163°. 
Amazon river 18%, 189°, 

140. 

America 2°, 44%, 54%, 
Amsterdam 157°, 158. 
Amur river 163°, 165. 
Anam 172, 173°. 
Anatolia 163°, 175. 
Andes mts. 18, 19, 85, 

137, 139°. 

Andorra 147, 157°. 
Animalregions43°, 52*- 
56°. 

African 182. 

Australian 186. 

Northern 170. 

Oriental 171. 

South American 142, 
Ann Arbor 109°, 111. 
Anniston 101°, 102. 
Antarctic circle 25°, 27°. 
Antarctic ocean 16°, 
Ant-eater 142". 
Antelope 183. 
Anti-trades, see Westerly. 
Antwerp 157°, 158. 
Apennines 145, 149°. 
Apia 126, 187°. 
Appalachians Wh 1k 

63°, 66, 67%, 93. 
Apteryx 186". 
Arabia 163°, 

175. 
Arabian sea 163°, 
Arabs 21, 22*, 89*, 183. 
Aral basin 163°, 

Aral sea 163°, 165. 
Archangel 14, 
Arctic circle 25°, 27°, 
Arctic ocean 10°, 


164, 165, 


INDEX 


:—All figures refer lo pages. 


TO THAT FY New 


Map pages are marked thus, 


17; picture pages are marked thus, 1*. 


MAPS 


co 


in full-face lype (174) 5 less important pages are in light-face type (173). 


Ardmore 105°. 
wreas, sce Sup. 
Argentina 81, 15 
144. 
Arica 139 


0°, 143, 


>, 144. 


Arizona 67", 85, 116, 
117°, 119. 
Arkansas 79, 83, 85, 103- 


105°, 106. 
Arkansas river 72°. 
Armadillo 142%. 
Armenia 163°, 175. 
Aryans 38*, 39. 
Asheville 100, 101°. 
Asia 20, 21°. 
Animals 170, 171. 
Climate 168. 
Countries 172-175. 
People 171. 
Plants 169. 
Political maps 163°, 
175°. 
Relief maps 21°, 160°. 
Surface 20, 161, 162, 
164-168. 
Assouan 177, 179°. 
Asuncion 139°, 144. 
Atacama desert 
139°, 144. - 
Atbara river 179°. 
Athabaska lake 131°, 
Athens 157°, 159. 
Atlanta 100, 101°. 
Atlantie coastal plain, 
see Coastal plains. 
Atlantic ocean 16°, 
Atlas mts. 178%, 179°. 
Auckland 187°, 189. 
Augusta, Ga. 100, 101°. 
Augusta, Me. 90, 91°. 
Auk 170°. 
Aurora 109°. 
Austin 104, 105°. 
Australia 23°, 33", 81, 
85, 
Animals 186. 
Climate 185. 
People 188. 
Plants 186. 
Political map 187°. 
Relief maps 25°, 184°. 
States 188. 5 
Surface 23°, 185, 
Australian Alps 187°. 
Australians, see Black 
race. 
Austria 85, 157°, 159 
Axis of earth 3, : 25. 
Azerbaijan 165°, 174. 
Azoy sea 140°, 
Azores 180, 191°. 


138, 


B 


Baboon 182. 

Baflin bay 24%, 65°. 

Bagdad 163°, 175. 

Bahama islands 152%- 
135°. 

Bahia 139°, 143*. 

Baku 149°, 150, 175. 

Balearic islands 1442. 

Balkan mts. 145, 149°. 

Balkan states 157°, 159. 

Baltic sea 149°, 

Baltimore 77, 78, 82, 93, 
95°, 97. 

Baluchistan 
174. 

Bamboo 47*. 

Banana 44%, 141. 

Banca 168, 187°. 

Bangkok 172, 172, 

Bangor 90, 91°, 

Bank of Newfoundland 

” 


164, 173°, 


Banyan 47". 


Barbados 154, 155°. 

Barcelona 149°, 158. 

Barley 78, 

jarre 90, 91°, 

Barrier reefs 187°. 

Basin region of 
164. 

Basin region of United 
States 70°. 

Basques 147. 

Batavia 174, 187°. 

Bath 88*, 91°. 

Baton Rouge 104, 105° 

Satum 163°, 175. 

Bay 12*. 

Bay of Bengal 173°. 

Bay of Biscay 147, 149°. 

Bay of Fundy 131°. 

Bay City 109°, 110. 

Bear 54", 55%, 
170%. 

Beaumont 105°. 

Beaver 6*, 87", 170". 

Bedouin 22", 183". 

Beirut 163°, 175. 

Belfast 154, 155°. 

3elgium 149°, 150, 152, 
157°, 158. 

Belize 131°. 

Benares 173°, 174. 

Ben-Nevis 151, 155° 

Bergen 149°, 159. 

Bering sea 72°, 

Bering strait 72°. 

Berlin 156*, 157°. 

Bermuda 134, 135°. 

Bern 157°, 159. 

Bethlehem 163°, 164", 

Bighorn 66, 87*. 

Big Horn mts, 72°. 

Billiton 168, 187°. 

Binghamton 95°. 

Binue river 179°, 180. 


Asia 


87*, 


Birmingham, Ala. 84, 
101°, 102. 

Birmingham, Eng. 154, 
155° 


Bismarck 113°, 114. 
Bison 54%, 55, G6, 87*. 
Black hills 111, 113°. 
Black mts. 67, 98, 101°. 
Black race 23, 33%, 35°, 
63, 182, 183, 188. 
Black sea 149°. 
Blackstone river 90, 91°. 
Bluefields 1319, 133. 
Blue Grass region 111. 
Blue mts. 185, 187°. 
Blue ridge 67, 05, 95°. 
Boa 142". 
Boar 170*, 182". 
Boers 184. 
Bogota 130°, 144. 
Bohemia 1579, 159. 
Boise 119, 121°. 
Bokhara 173°, 174. 
Bolan pass 164, 173°. 
Bolivia 138, 180°, 144. 
Boma 170°, 184. 
Bombay 173°, 174. 
Bordeaux 157°, 158. 
Borneo 167, 172, 187°. 
Bosporus 157°, 158*, 159, 
Boston 60*, 76, 81, 88*, 
89, OL. 
Bradford 154, 155°, 
Brahmanists 30, 
Brahmaputra viver 167, 
173°. 
Brazil 130°, 140,141,143. 
Brazilian highland 10, 
140, 
Breadtruit 44. 
Bridgeport (19, 92. 
Brisbane 187°, L8o. 
British Columbia 129, 
131°, 182. 
British Guiana 189°, 142, 


British Honduras 151°, 
133, 

British Isies 76, 80, 81, 
84, 96, 151, 153, 
154,155°. Seealso 
England, Seotland, 
Ireland, Wales, 
Great Britain. 

Brockton 90, 91°. 

Brook 8*,. 

Brooklyn 92", 95°, 96. 

Brown race 35°, 36*. 

Brussels 157°, 158. 

sudapest 157°, 150%. 

Buddhists 39. 

Buenos Aires 139°, 143. 

Bufialo 83, 95°, 96, 182*. 

Buffaloes 54, 55", 170*. 

Building stone 86. 

Bulgaria 157°, 159. 

Burlington, Iowa 113°, 
114. 

Burlington, Vt. 90, 91°. 

Burma 37*, 166. 

Butte 115, 116, 121°. 


c 


Cabinet woods 47, 141. 
Cables, ocean 60, 190°. 
Cacao 44*, 141. 
Cactus 50*, 
Cairo 179°, 183. 
Caleutta 173°, 174. 
California 11*, 77. 79, 80, 
84, 85,117°,119,120. 
Callao 130°, 144. 
Camaguey 134, 135°. 
Cc ambodia 172. 273% 
Cambridge, Eng. 
155°. 
Cambridge, U.S. 90, 91°. 
Camden 95°, 07. 
Camel 54, 55*, 165, 170", 


154, 


182*. 

Canada 34, 65°, at, 129, 
130, 131°, 13) 

Canals 


China 166, 
Europe 145, 151, 154, 
150, 
United States 
108, 196". 
Canary islands 17{P, 180. 
Candia, or Crete 140°, 
Canton, China 172, 173°. 
Canton, Ohio 100°, 110. 
Canyon of Colorado 66%, 
Cape Breton 131°. 
Cape Cod 91°. 
Cape Hatteras 101°, 
Cape Horn 138, 139°. 
Cape of Good Hope 179°, 
180, 184. 
Cape Town 179°, 180,184, 
Cape Verde islands 180, 
TOL. 
Caracas 150P, 1-44. 
Cardenas 134, 155°. 
Cardiff 154, 155°. 
Caribbean sea 135°, 
Caribou 52%, 56, 86, 879. 


2, 107, 


Caroline islands 1879, 
180. 

Carpathian mts. 145, 
140°, 157°. 

Carson City 117, 118 

Cascade mts. 17°, 63°, 


G6, 70°, 
Caspian sea 161°, 163°, 
165, 
Cassava 141, 181, 
Cassiquiari river 139°, 
Castes 39, 
Catskills 93, 95°, 
Catde 8*, S4, 80"), 107, 
141,151, IST, 188. 
Cancasus mts, 149°, 150. 


Cayenne 139, 144. 

Cedar Rapids 115% 114. 

Celebes 167, 172, 187°. 

Central America 17°, 
31°, 133. 

Central states 106-109°- 

113°, 114. 

Cevennes 145, 157°. 

Ceylon 38*, 169, 173°, 174. 

Chamois 170*. 

Charcoal 57*, 

Charleston, S.C. 76, 100, 


101°. 
Charleston, W.Va. 95°, 
98. 


Charlotte 100, 101°, 
Charlotte Amalie 126, 
135°. 
Charlottesville 95°, 98. 
Chattanooga 101°, 102, 
Chautauqua 95°, 
Chesapeake bay 82, 04, 
95°. 
Cheviot hills 151, 155°. 
Cheyenne 116, 121°. 
Chicago 77, 79, 80, 81, 
83, 108", 100°, 110. 
Chile 138, 139°, 144. 
Chimborazo 137, 180°. 
Chimpanzee 55*, 182". 
China 21°, 36, 37", 166, 
172, 173°. 
Christiania 149°, 159. 
Christians 39. 
Cienfuegos 134, 135°. 
Cinchona 44, 141, 169. 
Cincinnati 108*, 100°. 
Cinnamon 44, 45", 46%, 
169, 
Cireumference 2. 
Civil day 192. 
Cleveland 108, 109°, 
Cliff 4*, 15". 
Cliff dwellings 66, 67*. 
Climate 23-32. 
Climate of U.S, 74°, 75°. 
Climatic maps 

Heat belts 27°, 28°. 

Rainfall in U.S. 31. 

Seasons 25°, 75°, 

Temperature in U.S. 

73°. 

Winds 31°, 74°, 
Clinton 113°, 114. 
Cloves 45, 46", 

Coal 57*, 83°, 93, 97, 
107, 115, 150, 
Coast range 17°, 66, 70°, 
Coastal plains 8*, 12". 

Europe 150, 

Liunos 140, 

Russia-Siberia 165. 

United States 8*, 67. 

70°, 71, 93, 94, 99%. 
Cochin China 172, 173°. 
Cocoanuts 189". 

Codtish 82°. 
Coffee 46%, 141, 145, 165, 

169, 

Coke 57%, 

Colombia 137, 130°, 144, 
Colombo 173°, 17a: 
Colon 13th. 

Colorado 0*, 84, 85, 115, 

116, 117°. 

Colorado canyon 66%, 
Colorado plateaus 2, 

66*, 70°, 11s. 
Colorado river 66%, 70°, 
Soineia Springs” 116, 

1 


Columbia, S.C. 100.1019, 
Cohunbia platean 70% 
Columbia river: 
Columbus, Ga, 
Cohan 

110, 


sea 
Compass 4%.” 
Concord 90, 91°. 
Condor 54%, 142. 
Connecticut 88-91°, 


Connecticut river 5*, es 


91°. 

Constantinople 40*, Br, x 
1 159. 

Consuls 60. 


Continents 14°. 
Copenhagen 149°, 158. 
Cor feito 
115,1 1 
Cordoba 139°, 144. 
Corinth 152, 157°. 


Corn 50*, 77°, 107, 114, 


141, 181, 186, 188. 
Corsicana 105°. 
Costa Riea 131°, 133. 
Cotopaxi 137, 139°. 
Cotton 48*, 76°, 99, 141, 
174, ASL. 
Council Bluffs 113°) 114. 
Covington 10%, 1. 
Crete, or Candia 148, 
Cripple Creek 115, 117%. 
Crocodile 54, 55%, 182". 
Capes 85, 133, 134", 


Cuzeo 189°, 143. 
Cypress swamp 04, 98%, 
Czechoslovakia 157,159. 


D 


Dairy 80, 89. 

Dakota 8*, 77, 112%, 
113°. 

Dallas 104, 105°, 

Damascus 163°, 175, 

Danube river 145, 157°, 

Dardanelles 157°. 

Date line 192, 

Dates 175, 181. 

Davenport 115°, 114. 

Dawson 129, 151°. 

Dayton 10%, 110. 

Dead sea 165°, 164". 

Death valley 117%. 

Deer 54", 55", 56. 

Degree 23, 24. 

Dekkan 21°, 166, 167%, 

Delaware 79, 86, 92-059, 
97. 


Delaware river 95°. 
Dethi 167%, 173°, 174. 
Delta mapa 128. 


China 1 

Colores Oe 
Ganges 167, 173°. 
ines 1ORS SEE 


Title 


¢ 


Drumlin 10°. 

; Dublin 154*, 155°. 
Dubuque 113°, 114. 

mp: Daluth 115°, 114. 

! Dundee 154, 155°. 


i 
5 
¢ 


‘Size 
Earthquake 10, 11. 
z East Indies 21°, 36*, 161°, 
: 169, 172, 187°. 
East St. 109°, 110. 
J ill. 


I a) 
ae 137, 139°, 144. 


_ Eddying storm 74°. 
Edinburgh vi: E 
Egypt 22°, 39*, 179°, 183. 


aoe 183*. 
duck 
ee 


Fargo 115°, 114. 
Fez 179°, 184. 
Fibers 52. 
igs 160%. 
Fiji injands 80°, 187, 


189. 

Finland 149°, 153, 159. 

Finns 153. 

Fiord 12*, 19*, 150. 

Fire temple 40*. 

Firth of Clyde 155°. 

Firth of Forth 155° 

Fisheries 81, 82*°. 

Flax 51, 151, 152, 158, 

159, 

Flood plains 8*. 
Amazon 140. 
Brahmaputra 167. 
Ganges 167. 

Indus 167. 

Mississippi 78*,99, 103, 
105°. 

Nile 177, 179°, 181, 183. 

Orinoco 141. 

Rhine 150*. 

Florence 149°, 158. 

Florida 76, 78, 80, 98, 99, 

101°. 

Fog 11. 

Foochow 172, 173°. 

Forests 8*, 18*, 19, 23, 

49*, 51*, 52, 78, 
79°, %*, 107, 111, 
152, 165. 
Form of earth 2. 
Formosa 173°. 
Fort Smith 105°, 106. 
Fort Wayne 109°, 110. 
Fort Worth 104, 105°. 
Fossils 16. 
France 77, 81, 85, 149°, 
150, 152, 156,157°. 
Frankfort 109°, 111. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main 
156", 157°. 

Franklin 129, 131°. 

Fraser river 131°. 

Freetown 17%, 184. 

French Guiana 139°. 

French Indo-China 172, 

173°. 

Frigid zones 24*, 27, 28°, 

51, 52*. 

Fruit 79, 93, 152. 

Fujiyama 167*, 173°. 

Furniture 79, 09. 

Fur seals 122. 


G 


Galapagos islands 139°. 

Galveston 76, 77, 103, 
104, 105°. 

Ganges 166, 173°. 

Garonne river 157°. 

Gary 83, 109°. 

Gavial 55*. 

Geneva 157°, 159". 

Genoa 157°, 158. 

Georgetown 139°, 144. 


INDEX TO TEXT AND MAPS 


Asia 21°. 
Australia 23°. 
Europe 20°. 

Tcat belts 28°. 
North America 17°. 
Oceans 16. 

South America 19°. 
Zones 25°, 27°, 25°. 

Gloucester 82, 91°, 

Gnu 182*. 

Gobi desert 21°, 161°. 

God 39. 

Gold 23, 58*, 63, 85°, 
111, 115, 118, 119, 
122, 185, 188, 189. 

Gold coast 22°. 

Golden Gate 117°, 120. 

Gorilla 55*, 182*. 

Goteborg 149°, 159. 

Governmentof U.S. 128. 

Governments 40, 41. 

Grain ; see Wheat, Corn, 
etc. 

Grampian hills 155°. 

Granada 148, 149°. 

Grand Manan 91°. 

Grand Rapids 79, 109°, 
110. 

Granite 58, 59*, 89, 100. 

Grapes 49*, 79, 152. 

Grass 51. 

Great Basin 17°, 63°, 66, 
70°, 85. 

Great Britain ; see Brit- 

ish Isles. 

Great Falls 116, 121°. 

Great Lakes 17°, 70°, 107°. 
Great Salt lake 65°, 66. 
Great wall 21°. 

Great Valley 70°. 
Greater Antilles 133,135°. 
Greece 157°, 159. 
Greenland 10*, 65°, 132. 

Green mts. 67, 88, 89*, 

91°. 

Greenville 100, 101°. 

Greenwich 155°. 

Ground water 5. 

Guadalquivir river 149°. 

Guam 125, 127°. 

Guatemala 131°, 133. 

Guayaquil 139°, 144. 

Guiana 159°,140, 143,144, 

Guinea 22°. 

Gulf 12. 

Gulf coastal plain, or 
Southern plain; see 
Coastal plains. 

Gulf of Bothnia 149°. 

Gulf of California 131°. 

Gulf of Finland 149°. 

Gulf of Guayaquil 139°, 

Gulf of Guinea 179°. 

Gulf of Mexico 65°. 

Gulf of St. Lawrence 65°, 

Gulf stream 32°, 99, 152. 

Guthrie 105°, 


Georgia, country163°,174. Haiti 134, 135°, 
Georgia, state 76, 7,85, Hakodate 173°. 
86, 08-101°. Halifax 131°, 152. 
Geral mts. 139°. Hamburg 156, 157°. 
~ Germany 81, 84, 85,1497, Hamilton 130, 131° 
150, 152,156,157°. Hanoi 172, 173°. 
6*, 115, Harbors 12, 13, 60. 
Ghats, Western 167,173°. Harrisburg 95°, 97. 
Giant's causeway 151, Hartford 91°, 92. 
155°. Hastings 113°. 
; Gibraltar 148, 149°. Havana 132*, 134*, 135°. 
1. Gila river 72°, v, 118. Haverhill 91°. 
Gilbert islands 187°, 189. Havre 156, 167°. 
C 46. Hawaii 36*,85, 123°, 124*. 
~ ‘Gintte 182, Heat belts 28°, 20%. 
Gironde river 157°. Hebrides 155°. 
Jakes 10*. Hejaz 163°, 175. 
er 10%. Helena 116, 121°. 
row 154, 155°. Helsingfors 149°, 159. 
58, 59%, 97,156,158. Hemispheres 3°, 4, 14°. 
f P Hemp 51, 111, 124, 169. 
Hemp, Sisal 132, 
P Herat 172°. 


High Point 99, 101. 

Highwaysof Trade 59,60. 

Hills 5*, 8*, 9, 10*. 

Hilo 123°, 124. 

Himalaya mts. 20*, 161°, 
173°. 

Hindu Kush mts. 173°. 

Hindus 38*, 39, 172. 

Hindustan 166, 173°. 

Hippopotamus 182*. 

Hobart 187°, 189. 

Hoboken 95°. 

Hogs 54, 81°. 

Holland 149°, 150*, 152, 
157°, 158. 

Holyoke 90, 91°. 

Honduras 131°, 133. 

Hongkong 172, 173°. 

Honolulu 123°, 124*. 

Horizon 2*. 

Horses 54, 141, 165. 

Hot spring 6. 

Hot Springs 105°, 106. 

Houston 104, 105°. 

Hudson bay 65°, 120. 

Hudson river 67, 72°, 92*. 

Hue 172, 173°. 

Hugli river 178°. 

Humboldt river 72°. 

Hungary 149°, 152, 159. 

Huntington 95°, 98. 

Huntsville 101°, 102. 

Hwang ho; see Yellow 
river. 

Hydraulic mining 68*, 
119. 

Hyena 182*, 


Tbex 170*. 
Iceberg 10*, 11. 
Ice floe 10*. 
Iceland 132, 149°. 
Ice sheet 10*, 88. 
Idaho 11*, 79, 85, 116, 
118, 119, 121°. 
Iguana 54*, 142*. 
Iguazu falls 139°, 141. 
Tlinois 83, 106-109°. 
lloilo 125, 127°. 
Ineas 143. 
India 21°, 38*, 76, 77, 78, 
173°, 174. 
Indiana 83, 86, 106-109°. 
Indianapolis 109°, 110. 
Indian ocean 16°. 
Indians ; see Red race. 
Indian Territory 106, 128. 
India rubber 47, 141, 143. 
Jndigo 169, 174, 
Indo-China 21°, 166, 172, 
173°. 
Indus river 173°. 
International date line 
192. 
Towa 80, 111-1139, 114. 
Iquique 139°, 144. 
Iran plateau 161°, 164. 
Treland 7*, 151, 155°; 
seealso British Isles. 
Irkutsk 163°, 175. 
Tron 17*, 56*, 83°, 84°, 
93, 107, 150. 
Tron gate 145. 
Irrigation in 
Asia 164, 168. 
Euphrates 164. 
Great Basin 116, 118. 
Tran 164. 
Nile valley 177. 
Northern Africa 178. 
Spain 148. 
Temperate zone 50. 
Westen plains 71*, 
112, 115". 
Isla de Pinos 133, 185°. 
Island 11, 12". 
Isotherms 192°. 
Isthmus 12*. 
Ttaly 149°, 158, 159. 
Itasca lake 113°. 
Ithaca 95°, 96. 


Ivory 165, 183, 184. 
Ivory coast 22°. 


T 


Jackson, Mich. 109°. 

Jackson, Miss. 101°, 102. 

Jacksonville 100, 101°. 

Jaguar 64", 142%. 

Jamaica 134, 135°. 

James river 95°. 

Japan 21°, 36, 37*, 167, 
172, 173°. 

Japan current 122, 

Java 36", 167, 168*, 172, 
187°. 

Jefferson City 113°, 114. 

Jersey City 95°, 96, 97. 

Jerusalem 39*, 163°, 165, 
175. 

Jetties 111*. 

Jewelry 90. 

Jewish people 40. 

Johannesburg 179°, 184. 

Joliet 109°, 110. 

Joplin 113°, 114. 

Jordan river 163°, 164, 

Jugoslavia 157°, 159. 

Juneau 122, 123°. 

Jura mts. 145, 149°. 

Jute 169, 174. 


K 


Kabul 173°, 175. 
Kadiak 123°. 
Kaflirs 33*, 181*, 183. 
Kalahari 179°, 180, 181. 
Kamchatka 173°. 
Kamerun mts. 179°, 180. 
Kangaroo 54, 55*. 
Kansas 84,111-115°,114. 
Kansas City 80, 81, 112, 
113°, 114. 
Karakoram mts. 161, 163°. 
Kashmir 162*. 
Keewatin 129, 131°. 
Kenia 179°, 150. 
Kentucky 83, 106-109°, 
111. 
Kerosene; see Petroleum. 
Key West 78, 100, 101°. 
Khaibar pass 164". 
Khelat 173°. 
Khiva 173°, 174. 
Kilauea 123°. 
Kilimanjaro 179°, 180. 
Killarney 7#, 155°. 


. Kimberley 179°, 184. 


Kingston 134, 135°. 
Klondike 65°, 85, 129. 
Knoxville 1019, 102. 
Koala 186*. 

Kobe 172, 173°. 

Kong mts. 22°, 180. 
Kongo, Belgian 179°, 184. 
Kongo river 179°, 180. 
Korea 172, 173°. 
Kuenlun mts. 173°, 
Kuka 179°. 

Kyoto 172, 173°. 


L 


Labrador 17°, 129, 181°. 

Lachine rapids 7*, 

La Crosse 109°, 111. 

Ladrone islands 125, 

187°. 

Lagoon 13*. 

Lake plains 8*, 9, 167*. 
Caspian 161°, 165. 
Hungary 145, 149°. 
Kashmir 162*, 173°. 
Prairies 106. 

Red river 77, 111, 130. 

alee 6, 7*, 10", 11", 17" 


Baikal 168°, 165. 
Chad 178, 179°, 


’ 


Champlain 88*, 92, 95°. 


Como 145, 147°. 
Erie 73°. 
Garda 145, 147°. 
Geneva 145, 149°. 
George 92, 95°. 
Huron 73°. 
Killarney 7*. 
Ladoga 149°, 
Lucerne 149°. 
Maggiore 145, 147°. 
Michigan 73°. 
Nicaraqua 131°, 133. 
Ontario 73°. 
Superior 73°. 
Tanganyika 179°, 180. 
Titicaca 18°, 34. 
Victoria 179°. 
Wenner 149°, 
Lansing 109°, 110. 
La Paz 139°, 144. 
Lapland 37*, 149°, 153. 
La Plata 139°, 144. 
Lapps 153. 
Laramie 70°, 116, 121°. 
Lassa 172, 173°. 
Latitude 23, 24°. 
Latvia, 140°, 159. 
Lava plains 11*, 
124%, 
Columbia plateau 70°, 
118*. 
Dekkan 161 , 1674. 
Lawrence 90, 91°. 
Lead 85, 107, 111, 114, 
148, 150. 


118* 


Lead, S.D. 115°, 114. 
Leadville 116, 117°. 
Leather 80, 07. 
Leavenworth 115°, 114. 
Leeward islands 134, 185°. 


Leipzig 156, 157°. 

Lemur 182". 

Lena river 163°. 

Leon 131°, 135. 

Leopard 55*, 182". 

Lesser Antilles 153, 155°. 

Lewiston 90, {) 

Lexington 109°, 111. 

Liberia 179°, 184. 

Libia ; see ‘Tvipuli. 

Lichens 51, 52*. 

Liege 157°, 158. 

Lighthouses 60. 

Lille 157°, 158. 

Lima 139°, 144*. 

Limestone 58, 86, 93. 

Lincoln 113°, 114. 

Linen 51. 

Lion 55*, 182*. 

Lisbon 149°, 158. 

Lithuania 149°, 159. 

Little Rock 105°, 106. 

Liverpool 153, 154°, 155°. 

Llama 54", 142*. 

Llanos 137°, 140*, 141. 

Lockport 95°. 

Locomotives 90, 97 

Loire 157°. 

London 41*, 155*, 154*, 
155°. 

Long Island 95°, 96. 

Longitude 23, 24°. 

Long-leaf pine 49,79,99. 

Longs peak 66, 72°. 

Los Angeles 117°, 120. 

Louisiana 84, 85, 103, 
104, 105°. 

Louisville 78, 109°, 111. 

Lowell 90, 91°. 

Lower California 131°. 

Luray 93%, 95°. 

Luzon 124, 127°. 

Lynchburg 95°, 98. 

Lynn 90, 91°. 

Lyon 156, 167°. 


M 


Mackenzie 129, 181°. 
Mackerel 82. 

Macon 100, 101°. 
Madagascar 179°, 180. 


Madeira 179°, 180. 
Madison 109°, 111. 
Madras 178°, 174. 
Madrid 149°, 168. 
Magdalena river 
139°. 
Magellan strait 138, 139°, 
140. 
Magnetic pole 65°. 
Mahogany 133. 
Maine 51*, 88-919. 
Malaga 149°, 158. 
Malay Archipelago ; 
Kast Indies. 
Malay peninsula 21°. 
Malay race; see Brown 
race. 
Mammoth cave 93, 109°, 
111. 
Managua 131°, 133. 


137, 


see 


Manchester, N. H. 88%, 
91°. 

Manchester, Eng. 164, 
155°. 


Manchester canal 154. 
Manchuria 173°. 
Mandalay 173°, 174. 
Manhattan 96, 

Manila 125%, 127°. 
Manitoba 129, 130, 131°. 
Manua 126, 187°. 


Manufacturing 76-87; 


see also names of 
cities. 
Map drawing; see Sup. 
Maps; see  Cliratic, 


Globe, Political, Pro- 
duction, Relief. 
Marble 58, 86, 89, 90, 

98. 
Mariner’s compass 4*, 
Marseille 166, 157°, 158". 
Marshall inane 187°, 
189. 
Marshes 18". 
Marthas Vineyard 91°. 
Maryland 9*, 92-95° 97. 
Maskat 163°, 175. 
Massachusetts 76, 80, 
88*-91°. 
Matanzas 134, 135°. 
Mauna Loa 123°. 
McAlester 105°, 106, 
Mediterranean sea 157° 
Mekka 163°, 176. 
Mekong river 166, 173°. 
Melbourne 187°, 188. 
Memphis 101°, 102. 
Meriden 919, 92. 
Meridian 101°, 102. 
Meridian of Greenwich 
24, 155°. 
Meridians 24°. 
Merrimack river 88, 91°. 
Mersey river 155°. 
Mesopotamia 163°, 164, 
175. 
Mexico, city 131°,133. 
Mexico, country 34, 38*, 
65°, 85, 131°, 132, 
133%. 
Michigan 79, 85, 106- 
109°, 110. 
Micronesia 187°. 
Middle Atlantic states 
92-95°, 98. 
Middle basin 21°, 162. 
Milan 149°, 158. 
Military academy 96. 
Millinery 156, 
Milwaukee 109°, 111. 
Mindanao 124, 127°. 
Minerals 56. 
Mines 56*. 
Minneapolis 77, 78, 118°, 
114 


Minnesota 77, 111-113, 
114. 

ileal eleps 98, 99, 101°, 
102 


Mississippi river 7*, 65°, 
(PF bbl: 

Missouri: 111, 118°, 114. 

Mobile 102, 105°. 


Mocha 163°, 175. 
Modeling ; see Sup. 
Mohammed 176. 
Mohave desert 117°. 
Mohawk valley 67, 75°, 
92*. 
Molokai 125°. 
Monaco 145*, 157°. 
Monarchy 40, 41. 
Mongolia 175°. 
Mongolian; see Yellow 
race. 
Monkey 54*, 
171*. 
Monrovia 179°, 184. 
Monsoons 168. 
Montana 85, 
121°. 
Mont Blanc 157°. 
Mont Cenis 145, 147° 
Montenegro 157°, 159. 
Montevideo 139°, 144. 
Montgomery 101°, 102. 
Montpelier 90, 91°. 
Montreal 129*-131°. 
Moon 2, 12. 
Moors 148. 
Moose 54", 56, 86. 
Morocco 179°, 184. 
Moscow 149°, 159. 
Mosses 51, 52”. 
Mountains 9*, 10*, 11%, 
19*, 20*, 145*. 
Ararat 163°, 164. 
Blane 187°. 
Elburz 149°, 150. 
Etna 147, 149°. 
Everest 173°. 
Heights ; see Sup. 
Hekla 132, 149°. 
Hood 66, 72°. 
Kenia 179°. 
Kilimanjaro 179°. 
Logan 72°, 122, 123°. 
Mansfield 89*, 91°. 
MeIinley 122, 123° 
Mitchell 67*, 73°, 98, 
101°. 
Rainier 66, 72°. 
Shasta 66, 72°, 118*. 
St. Elias 122, 123°. 
Washington 67*, 88, 
° 


55*, 142%, 


115, 116, 


91° 
Whitney 66, 72°. 
Munich 156, 157°. 
Murray river 185, 187°. 
Muskegon 109°, 110. 
Muskogee 105°, 106. 


N 


Nanling mts. 173°. 
Nantucket 91°. 
Naples 147, 149°, 158. 
Narragansett bay 91° 
Nashville 101°, 102. 
Nassau 134, 135°. 
Natal 179°, 184. 
Natchez 101°, 102. 
Natural bridge 93*, 95°. 
Natural gas “57 , 58, 84, 
93 


Naval academy 98. 

Naval stores 49, 79. 

Navy yards 90, 96, 98, 
102. 


Nebraska 111-1139, 114. 
Negritos 125*. 
Negro race ; 
race. 
Negro river 139°. 
Nelson river 181°. 
Netherlands; see Hol- 
land. 
Nevada 85, 116, 117°,119. 
New Albany 109°, 110. 
Newark 95°, 07. 
New Bedford 90, 91°, 
New Brunswick129, 131°, 
182. 
New England 88*-91°. 
Newfoundland 130,131. 
Banks 82. 


see Black 
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New Guinea 187°, 189. 
New Hampshire 88, 90, 
91°. 


New Haven 88*, 90, 91°. 
New Jersey 8*, 80, 92- 
05°, 97. 


New Mexico 115, 116%, 
10 Wie 

New Orleans 76, 77, 78, 
104%, 105°. 


Newport, Ky. 109°, 111. 

Newport, R.I. 90, 91°. 

New South Wales 187°, 
188. 

New York city 76, 77, 
78, 79, 80, 83, 84, 
86, 92", 95°, 96%. 

New York state 8*, 80, 
86, 92*-95°, 96. 

New Zealand 36", 81, 
187°, 189. 

Niagara 94*, 95°, 96. 

Nicaragua 131°, 133. 

Niger river 178, 179°. , 

Nile 22°, 76, 175, 177, 
179°, 181. 

Niter 144. 

Norfolk 76, 95°, 98. 

North America 17°, 18, 
62°, 63, 65°. 

North cape 149°, 150. 

North Carolina 76, 79, 
98-1019. 

North Dakota 77, 111- 
113°, 114. 

Northern lights 28. 

Northern plain 17°, 20°. 

Northwest Territories 
129, 131°. 

Norway 19°, 148, 1499, 
150, 152, 159. 

Nova Scotia 129, 1819. 

Nubia 179°. 

Nutmegs 45, 46%, 


10) 


Oahu 123°. 

Oakland 117°, 120, 

Oasis 22, 178*. 

Oats 78. 

Ob river 163°. 

Ocean currents 32°. 

Ocean routes 190°-191°. 

Oceans 14°, 15, 16°, 30*. 

Oder river 157°. 

Odessa 149°, 159. 

Ogden 117°, 118. 

Ohio 83, 84, 86, 106-1092. 

Ohio river 109°. 

Oil; see Petroleum. 

Okhotsk sea 163°. 

Oklahoma 83, 84, 103- 
105°, 106, 128. 

Old World 45*, 55*. 

Olympia 120, 121° 

Omaha 115°, 114. 

Oman 163°, 175. 

Ontario 129, 130, 131°. 

Opium poppy 169, 174. 

Oporto 149°, 158. 

Opossum 87. 

Orange Free State 179°, 
184. 

Orange river 179°, 
181. 

Oranges 49, 80, 119*. 

Orang-outang 171%. 

Orbit 25, 26%. 

Orchard fruits 79, 80. 

Oregon 9*, 79, 119, 120, 
121°, 

Ores 56. 

Orizaba 181°, 132. 

Orkney islands 155°. 

Osaka 172, 173°. 

Oshkosh 109°, 111. 

Ostrich 54, 55*, 182*. 

Ottawa 130, 131°. 

Ottoman empire 159, 

Oxford 154, 155°. 

Oyster 81, 82°, 97. 

Ozark highland 70°. 


180, 


P 
Pacific islands 187°, 189, 
190°. 


Pacific ocean 16°. 
Paducah 1099, 111. 
Pagans 39, 40. 
Pago Pago 126, 187°. 
Palestine 163°, 175. 
Palm oil 44, 181. 
Palms 44, 45", 181. 
Pamir 21°, 161°, 162. 
Pampas 19°, 137°, 140. 
Panama 14, 131°, 
137, 139°, 144,196*. 
Para 159°, 143. 
Paraguay 139°, 144. 
Paraguay river 139°. 
Parallels 23°. 
Paramaribo 139°, 144. 
Parana river 139°. 
Paris 156%, 157. 
Parkersburg 95°, 98. 
Parrot 142. 
Parsee 38*. 


Patagonia 19°, 139°, 140*. 


Paterson 95°, 97. 
Pawtucket 88*, 90, 91°. 
Peaches 49, 93, 99. 
Peanuts 94. 

Peat 151. 

Peecary 87*, 142*. 
Peking 172, 173°. 
Peninsula 12*. 


Pennsylvania 83, 86, 92- 


95°, 97. 

Penobscot river 88, 91°. 
Pensacola 101°, 102. 
People 33-38. 

Africa 182. 

Asia 171. 

Australia 188. 

Europe 153. 


North America 61, 63, 


G4, 130, 132, 133. 
South America 142. 


United States 61, 63, 


64°. 
Peoria 109°, 110. 
Pepper 46*, 141. 
Pernambuco 139°, 143*. 
Persia 163°, 164, 175. 
Persian gulf 163°. 
Peru 138, 139°, 144. 
Peruvian bark 158*. 
Petersburg 93, a 198. 
Petrograd 149°, 1 
Petroleum 57°, oa 93, 
96%, 103, 150. 


Philadelphia 77, 80, 81, 


83, 84, 95°, 96, 97. 


Philippine islands 35%, 
24-1259 ayo 
173°. 


Phoenix 1179, 119. 
Phosphate 99, 100. 
Piedmont 70°, 92, 94. 
Pierre 113°, 114. 
Pikes peak 65°, 66. 
Pindus mts. 157°. 
Vine Bluif 105°, 106. 
Pisa 157°. 
Pittsburgh 83, 95°, 97. 
Plain of China 161°, 166. 
Plainof Hungary 145, 149°. 
Plains 8*, 18*. 
Planets 2. 
Plant belts 42*-52*. 
Plata river 139°, 
Plata valley 189°, 140. 
Plateaus 9". 

«Abyssinia 22°. 

Bolivia 19°. 

Tran 22. 

Mexico 17°. 

Tibet 21°. 
Plymouth 89, 91°, 
Puompenh 172, 178°. 
Po 145, 149°, 
Pocatello 119, 121°, 
Poland 149°, 156, 159. © 
Poles 3. 
Political m Dw 

Africa 17 


133, 


Alaska 123. 
Asia 163. 
Australia 187. 
British Isles 155. 
Canada 131. 
Central America 131. 
Central Europe 157. 
Central states 109, 115. 
Europe 149. 
Mexico 131. 
Middle states 95. 

ew England 91. 
North America 65. 
Northwestern 

121. 
Palestine 163. 
South America 1389. 
Southeast Asia 178. 
Southern states 101, 


105. 

Southwestern states 
117. 

United States 72-73. 


West Indies 135. 
World, commerce 190- 
191. 
Pompeii 147*. 
Ponce 126, 135°. 
Popocatepetl 131°, 132. 
Population ; see Sup. 
Porcelain 156. 
Pork; see Hogs. 
Port Arthur, Texas 84, 
105°. 
Port au Prince 134, 
135°. 
Portland, Me. 90, 91°. 
Portland, Ore. 120, 121°. 
Porto Rico 85, 126, 134", 
135°. 
Port Said 175, 179°. 
Portsmouth 90, 91°. 
Portugal 143, 149°, 168. 
Potomac river 90. 
Potosi 139°, 144. 
Prague 157°, 159. 
Prairies 18,50*, 63°, 70°, 
71*, 106, 107, 111. 
Pretoria 179°, 184. 
Pribilof islands 122, 128°. 
Primary highland 16. 
Prince Edward island 
129, 131°. 
Production maps, 
Cattle 80. 
Coal 83. 
Copper 85. 
Corn 77. 
Cotton 76. 
Dairying 80. 
Fisheries 82. 
Forests 79. 
Gold 85. 
Hogs 81. 
Tron 83. 
Tron manus. $4. 
Petroleum $4. 
Sheep 81. 
Silver 85. 
Tobacco 78. 
Wheat 77. 
Wool 81. 
Zine 85d. 
Pronouncing Vocabu- 
lary ; Sup. vi-viii. 
Providence 90, 91°. 


Pueblo 116, 117°. 3 


Puget sound 119, 121°. 
Puma 54%, 87*. 

Puno 158%, 139°. 
Pyramid 177", 179°. 
Pyrenees mts. 147, 149°. 


Q 
Quagga 182". 


Quarry 86". 
Guepss 129, 130, | 
Queensland . 
Quincy, IU. 
ene 


ito 


yin 


Rhine river 1 
157°. pe 


Rhode Island, oo 
Rhone river 145. 1 
Rice 46, 47%, 85, 10: 3124, : 
Ri ae = 0054 
chmon 
49°, 159. 


. John, city 131°, 132. 

island 126, 135°. 

Johns 131°, 132. 

t. Joseph 113°, 114. 

ree iad 7*,18, 

GH, 95°, 107. 

St. Louis 77,78, 112, 118°. 

St. Marys river 107*°. 

St. Paul 113°, 114. 

St. Peter's 158. 

St. Thomas 126, 135°. 

Salem, Ore. 120, 121°. 

Salmon $2, 119. 

Saloniki 157°, 159. 

Sale 110. 

Salt desert 163°. 

Salt Lake City 116*,117° 
118". 

Salt lakes 6. 

Salvador 131°, 183. 

Samoa 126, 187°. 

San Antonio 104, 105°. 

Sandstene 58, 82. 

Sandwich islands; see 
Hawaii. 

San Berenctacn 84, 117°, 

“San Francisco river 132°, 
140. 

San Jose 131°, 133. 

San Juan 126, 135°. 

San Marino 145, 157°. 

San Salvador 131°. 

Santa Clara 154, 135°. 

Santa Fe 116, 117°. 

Santiago, Chile 139°, 144. 

Santiago, Cuba 134.135°. 

Santo Dominge 134,135. 

Santos 15°, 143. ’ 

Sado Paulo 138, 143. 

Saone river 157°. 

Sardinia 157°. 

Saskatchewan 131°. 

Savannah 76, 79, 100, 


‘Scotland 385, 151, 155°; 
see also British Isles. 


Sea of Azof He, 

Sea of Galilee 163°, 164. 

Seal 54*, 56, 2 165, 
170". 

‘Seashells 8. 

Seasons 25°, 26, 27, 28. 

Seattle 120, 121° 

Seine river 157°. 

‘Selma 101°, 102. 

Selvas is*, oe 140. 


Semites 38, 
Seoul 172, 173°. 


‘Sheep 54, 80, 81. 141, 159, 
164, 181, 188, 189. 


Sheffield 154, 155°. 
Shenandoah 93, 95°. 
Shetland islands 155° 
Shoshone falls 118, 120°. 
Shreveport 104, 105°, 
Siam 172, 178°. 
Siberia 20, 219, 
163°, 174. 
Siberian railroad 165. 
Sicily 157°. 
Sierra Leone 17°, 184. 
Sierra Madre 17°, 131°, 
132. 
Sierra Nevada 65°, 66, 
70°, 119. 
Silk 97, 182, 156, 172. 
Silver 58, 85°, 115, 116, 
118, 119, 152, 144. 
Simoon 151. 
Singapore 168*, 175°, 174. 
Sioux City 115°, 114. 
Sioux Falls 115°, 114. 
Sisal hemp 152. 
Sitka 122*, 123°. 
Size of earth 2. 
Slate 59, 86, 89. 
Slave coast 22°, 
Smelting 56. 
Smyrna 163°, 175. 
Snake river 121°, 
Snow mts. 178°, 180. 
**Soo”? canal 107°. 
Source 6. 
South America 18, 19°. 
Animals 142. 
Climate 141. 
Countries 143. 
People 142. 
Plants 141. 
Political map 139. 
Relief map 18, 136°. 
Surface 18, 137-141. * 
South Australia 187°,189. 
South Bend 109°, 110. 
South Carolina 76, 85, 
98-1019. 
South Dakota 77, 111- 
113°, 114. 
Southern plain 17°; see 
Gulf coastal plain. 
Southern states 98-101°, 
Ws. 
Spain 85, 147, 149°, 152, 
158. 
Spartanburg 100, 101°. 
Sphinx 177*, 178. 
Spices 45", 40°. 
Spitzbergen 163°. 
Spokane 120, 121°. 
Spring 6. 
Springfield, 111. 109°, 110. 
Roaaetels, Mass. 90, 


Springfield, Mo.113°,114. 
Reagents, Ohio 109°, 


Staked aided 70°, 103. 
Standard time 192. 
Stanovoi mts. 163° 


37, 85, 


INDEX TO TEXT 


Steamships 1*, 60*. 
Steel 56" ; see lron. 


Steppes 21°, 81, 151, 1619, 


165". 
Stockholm 149°, 159. 
Strait of Dover 155°. 
Strait of Gibraltar 149°, 
Strait of Magellan 139°. 
Straits Settlements 175°, 
Sucre 139°, 144. 
Sudan 22°, 178, 179°. 
Suez 14, 165°, 174. 
Sugar 46, 47*, 85, 96, 
99, 120, 123, 124, 
125, 126, 134", 141, 
156, 181. 
Sugar beets 85, 152, 156, 
158, 159. 
Sulaiman mts. 173°. 
Sumatra 167, 172, 187°. 
Sun 2, 25, 26. 
Superior 109°, 111, 114. 
Susquehanna river 98°. 


Sweden 148, 149°, 151, 
152, 159. 
Switzerland 157°, 159. 


Sydney 187°, 188. 
Syracuse 95°, 96. 
Syria 163°, 175. 


T 


Table mountain 180. 
Tabriz 175°, 175. 
‘Tacoma 120, 121°. 
Tahlequah 105°. 
Tallahassee 101°, 102. 
Tampa 78, 100, 101°. 
Tapir 142*, 171*. 
Tartars 155. 
Tashkend 173°, 175. 
Tasmania 187°, 188. 
Tea 46*, 169, 172, 174. 
Teak 169. 
Teheran 175°, 175. 
Tehuantepec 151°. 
Telegraph 60. 
Telephone 60, 
Teinperate zones 27°, 28°, 
47*-51*. 
Tennessee 83, 86, 98, 99, 
101°, 102. 
Tennessee river 101°. 
Terre Haute 109°, 110. 
Territories 70, 128. 
Texas 76, 77, 79, 80, 
84. 85, 
104, 105°. 
Thames river 41*. 
The Hague 157°, 158. 
Thousand Islands 95°. 
Tiber 145, 149°. 
Tibet 21°, 161°. 
Tides 11, 12*. 
Tiflis 163°, 175. 
Tiger 55*, 171*. 


Tigris river 164, 173°,175. 


Timbuktu 179°. 


86, 99, 103, 


AND MAPS 


Time belts 192. 
Tin 96, 168, 188. 
Titicaca, lake 18, 
138*, 159°. 
Tobacco 47. 48, 49*, 78°, 
99, 110, 134, 162. 
Tokyo 172, 173°. 
Toledo 109°, 110. 
Tonga 187°, 189. 
Tonkin 172, 173°. 
Topeka 113°, 14. 
Toronto 150, 151°. 
Torrid zone 24", 28°, 
Toulouse 156, 157° 
Tower of London 153%, 
Trade highways 190-191°. 
Trade winds 30, 31°. 
Trans-Caucasia 165°. 
Transvaal 179°, 184. 
Trenton ne 95°, 96", 97. 
Trieste 157°, 158. 
Trinidad 1: 39°, 
Tripoli rhe 188, 184. 
Tropies 25°, 27 
‘Tucson 1172, 119. 
Tulsa 105°, 106. 
Tundras 52%, 151, 161°. 
Tunis 179°, 184. 
‘Turkestan 163°. 
Turkey ee 159, 168°, 
164, 17! 
Turks 153. 
Turpentine 49. 
Tutuila 126, 187°. 


19° 


44%. 


U 


Ukraine 149°, 152, 159. 
Union of South Africa 
178, 179°, 184. 
United States 61*-128. 
Aninals 86, 87". 
Area 1. 
Boundary 72°-738°. 
Cities 80-120. 
Climate 74°, 75°. 
Commerce 76-87; see 
various seaports. 
Government 128. 
Indians 34%, 35, 61. 
Negroes 63. 
People 61, 63, 64°. 
Population G4 ;see Sup. 
Products 76*-87%, 88- 
126. 
Relief map 68°-69°. 
States 88-1219, 
Surface 64-71. 
Ural mts. 149°, 150. 
Ural river 149°. 
Uruguay 139°, 144. 
Utah 85, 116, 117°, 118. 


Vv 
Valdai hills 149°. 


Valdosta 100, 101°. 
Valencia, Sp, 149°, 158, 


Valencia, Ven. 139°, 144. 
Valleys 9*. 
Valparaiso 150°, 144. 
Vancouver 131°, 132 
Vanilla 45. 
Vapor 29. 
Vatican 158. 
Vegetables 50, 51*, 86. 
Venezuela 159°, 144. 
Venice 149°, 152, 158*, 
Vera Cruz 151°, 132*, 133. 
Vermont 86, 88*, { 
Vesuvius 11*, 147%, 
Vicksburg 101°, 102. 
Victoria, Aus. 187°, 188. 
Victoria, B. C. 1319, 132 
Victoria falls 179°, 180. 
Victoria Nyanza 177, 
179°. 
Vieques 126, 135°. 
Vienna 157°, 159. 
Virginia 78, 92-059, 
98. 
Virginia, city 117°, 119. 
Virgin islands 126, 135°. 
Vladivostok 163°, 175. 
Vocabulary ; Sup. vi-viii. 
Voleanic islands 189. 
Voleanoes 11*, 123, 124, 
138, 167. 
Volga river 149°, 151, 


Ww 


Wake island 126, 127°. 
Wales 151, 155°. 
Walrus 56, 87*. 
Warsaw 149°, 159. 
Wasatch mts. 70°. 
Washington, city 95°, 98, 
128. 
Washington, state 79, 119, 
120, 121°. 
Water 2, 6. 
Waterbury, 919, 
Waterfalls 7. 
Waterloo 157°. 
Water parting 7°. 
Water routes 190-1919. 
Waterspout 30", 
Waves 2*, 6%, 
12. 
Welland canal 94, 107°. 
Wellington 187°, 189. 
Westerly winds 31°. 
Western Australia 187°. 
Western Ghats 173°. 


92. 


ory 2b 


Western highland; see 
Rocky mountain 
highland. 


Western plains 70°, 71. 

Western states 115-117°- 
121°. 

West Indies 18, 65°, 78, 
133, 134, 135°. 

West Point 95°, 96. 

West Virginia 83, 84, 92- 
95°, 98. 


Whale 54*, 56. 
Wheat 50*, 77°, 107, 111, 


114, 119, 120, 141; 
144, 156, 159, 174, 
169, 181, 186, 188. 


Wheeling 95°, 98. 
White mts. 65°, 67*, 88, 
sor 
White Nile 179°. 
White race 35°, 38* 
White sea 140°, 
Wichita 113°, 114, 
Willamette valley 121° 
Wilmington, Del, 95°, 97. 
Wilmington, N. C. 76, 99, 
101°. 
Wind River mts. 121°. 
Winds 11, 29, 30°, 31°, 
74°. 
Windward 
135°, 
Wine 152, 156, 158. 
Winnipeg 130, 131°. 
Winona 113°, 114. 
Winston-Salem, 100, 101°. 
Wisconsin 80, 106-109°, 
Lik. 
Wolf 55*. 
Wool; see Sheep. 
Woolly elephants 165. 
Woonsocket 91°. 
Worcester 90, 91°. 
Wyoming 11*, 115, 116, 
121°. 


, 188. 


islands 154, 


a4 


Yablonoi mits. 163°, 

Yangtze river 166, 178% 

Yarkand 172, 173°. 

Yazoo 78*, 09. 

Yellow race 35°, 36, 3'7*. 

Yellow river 166%, 173°. 

Yellowstone park 115”, 
121°, 

Yenisei river 165°. 

Yokohama, 172, 173°. 


Yosemite valley 1179, 
119%. 
Youngstown 108°, 110. 


Yucatan 131°, 15 32, 
Yukon 129, 151° 
Yukon river 1: 230, 


Z 


Zambezi river 179°, 180. 
Zebra 55*, 182 


Zebu 64, 65%, 171*. 
Zinc 85°, 107, 111, 114, 


148, 150. 
Zones 27°, 28°. 
Zones of animal 
Zonesof plant life 42-52. 
Zuni 34*. 

Zurich 157°, 169%. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Geography is the study of the }# 4. 


earth as the home of man.? 

We cannot visit all parts of 
the earth, such as the wide snow 
fields of the far north, where the 
Eskimos hunt the white bear 
and the seal for food; the 
great forests into which men 
go to cut down trees for lum- 
ber; the broad grassy plains 
where herdsmen tend cattle 
and sheep; the fertile fields 
white with cotton or 
blue with flax; the 
far-off lands where 
people feed silk- 
worms on mulberry 
leaves and where the 
worms spin their soft 
homes of silken fiber; 
the deep holes in the 
earth where miners 
dig coal or iron ore 
out of the beds of 
rock. 

Nor can we visit 
all the great work- 

1To Teacuers:— The 
preface of this book should 
be read very carefully by 
every teacher, especially the 


topics referring to sizes of 
type, spelling, ete. 


| NTRODUCTION= 


shops and busy mills in large cities, 
where workmen carve and smooth the 
rough wood into beautiful furniture ; or 
weave the fibers of cotton and silk into 
fine cloth; or melt the ore of the deep 
mines, change it to iron or steel and 
shape it into machinery and ships. 

We may perhaps visit some of these, 
but we can see pictures of many more. 
We can also study maps and find out 
where people have built their cities, — 


whether in cold lands or in warm lands, on moun- 
tains or on plains, near the ocean or far inland, in 
deserts or in lands through which flow wide and 
deep rivers. 

We can read about the busy workshops, the rush- 
ing streams that turn mill wheels, the fields that 
supply fibers for swift looms, the high mountains that 
help to make rain and snow fall from the clouds, the 
wide and deep oceans that carry steamships loaded 
with freight from port to port, the swift trains that 
speed from city to city. We can also read about 
famous galleries of paintings and statues. 

All this is geography, — the study of the earth as 
the home of man. 
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1, Form and Size of the Earth 


The earth is a great ball of land and water, with air 
around it on all sides. 


The greater part of the land is rock, but a thin layer 


of the outside of the rock has crumbled into gravel, sand 
or finer soil. 


There is solid rock everywhere under the soil and under all the 
waters of the earth, but in most places layers of fine mud have 
settled on the rock under the water. 

Most of the plants that yield us food grow in the layer of soil 
over the rock. In some places the bare rock comes to the surface. 

Nearly all deep mines are in firm rock, and here are found most 
of the coal, iron ore, copper, gold and other minerals useful to man. 

Very deep mines show us that the inside of the earth, far below 
the surface, must be very hot. 
As such mines are dug deeper 
the heat increases. 

It is believed that the earth 
was once much hotter than it is 
now, and that as it cooled it 
shrank away faster in some places 
than in others and thus made 
wrinkles like those on a withered 
apple. The higher wrinkles of 
the earth are now the land. Wide 
hollows between the wrinkles are 
filled with the salt water of the 
sea. 


_ The surface of the land 


tas 


or valleys in which 

2» waters of the sea collect. Nearly three fourths of the 

ce of the earth are covered with water that lies in these 
rm valleys. The dry fand consists of the higher parts 
© that rise above the level of the water in the great valleys. 


t The little maps on this page show the two sides of the round 
ae | The dark rough parts are the land ; the other parts are water. 
do not show the lands that lie under the water 
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Rocks jutting out of the ocean 


THH HEARTH 


We live on the land, but the great bodies of water also are very 
useful to man. ‘They supply the water for rain, and they carry 
ships loaded with goods from seaport to seaport. 

We see so small a part of the earth at a time that it 
does not look round, but there are many proofs that it 

has this form. 


Here are a few of the proofs: 


1. Many persons have gone 
round the earth. 

2. The smoke of steamers at 
sea can be seen long before the 
hulls come in sight above the 
sky line, or horizon. 

3. When travelers go day 


after day towards the north or 
the south stars rise 
the horizon before them, while 
the stars behind sink slowly out 
of sight. 


new over 


4. Sometimes the earth moves 
between the sun and the moon 
and casts a shadow on the moon. 
The edge of this shadow always 
looks like part of a circle. 

The sun and the moon are round, like the earth. The 
moon is smaller than the earth, but the sun is many times 
larger. The sun lights and warms the earth. ‘The sun 
also lights the bright face of the moon, and the moon 
reflects some of the light to the earth. 


The great round earth curves a little less on two opposite sides 
than on the other parts. Sometime perhaps you will learn how 
this slight change of form holds the earth in one position, as it 
turns round day after day, and thus enables us to see the sun, 
the moon and the stars in the 
same place in the sky each year. 


The earth is one of many 
bodies, called planets, that 
move round the sun. The 
earth goes round the sun 
once a year. 


The shadow of the earth on 
the moon is called an eclipse of 
the moon. Sometimes the moon 
moves between the earth and the 
sun and causes an eclipse of the 
sun,—that is, the moon shuts 
off a part or the whole of the 
sun from our sight. 
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The diameter of the earth, or the distance from side to ~ 


side through the center, is nearly. 8000 miles. The cir- 


cumference, or greatest distance round the earth, is about 
25,000 miles. 


How many days would it take a train of cars, going at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour, to travel 25,000 miles? The earth is a very 
large home for man. 
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DIRECTIONS ON THE EARTH 


No one knows just how high the layer of air that sur- 
rounds the earth reaches, but there are proofs that it is 
over 500 miles above our heads. The high air is very 
thin, or rare, and at a very few miles from the surface 
of the earth we could not get air enough to breathe. 
The air near the earth is more dense, as it is pressed 
down by the weight of all the air above it. 


Helps : — What is the earth made of? What is its form? Why 
do we not see rocky part of earth everywhere? What is under all 
bodies of water? Name some useful minerals taken from earth. 
What do plants feed on? What do deep mines show about inside 
of earth? 

How much of earth’s surface is water? Where does water on 
the earth collect? Why does not water flow over whole earth? 

Why does not earth look like ball? State some proofs that 
earth is round. What is form of sun and moon? Which is largest 
of these three bodies? What is an eclipse? 

What is meant by word diameter? By circumference? What 
is diameter of earth? Circumference? ‘Tell what the lesson 
teaches about the air. Can you name some of 
the uses of air? 

Topics : — Earth’s form; material of which 
the earth is made; inside of the earth; surface 
of earth; size of earth; sunand moon; eclipse; 
air. 


2. Directions on the Earth 


The earth is always turning round 
like a spinning top, but the earth turns 
only once in twenty-four hours, or a 
day anda night. This spinning motion 
is called the rotation of the earth. 

The sun lights and warms one half 
of the earth at a time.’ As the earth 
rolates, some parts of it are turning 
into the sunlight while other parts are turning away from 
it into the dark. One side of the earth thus has day while 
the other side has night. 


Bright daylight would be very tiresome if it lasted all the time, 
with no dark hours for rest and sleep. Endless night would be cold 
and dismal, with no sun- 
shine to light and warm 
the earth. 


Far away in the 
north there is a point 
on the earth, known as 
the north pole. It is 
= nearly under the north 

Se star, which is often 
i We aa called the pole star. 
He Opposite the north pole, 
Ns Mesenanact on the other side of the 

os earth, there is a point 

: called the south pole. 

The word “pole” means pivot, or point on which any- 
thing turns. The earth does not rest on anything, but 


ies 


‘To Teacners : —Strictly speaking, the light refracts and reflects slightly 
beyond the half of the earth, but this need not be taken into account in leading 
pupils towards the study of the zones of light and heat. 


turns in space ds if held 
by a line running 
through it from pole to 
pole. We can think of 
such a line and call it 
the axis of the earth. 
The poles are the ends 
of the axis. 

After many attempts 
brave men have at last 
reached both poles in 
dreary regions where there 


is ice and snow all the year 
round. 


“a 
a 
North is the direction towards the north pole; south, 
towards the south pole. All lines that we may imagine 
, running north on the earth meet at the __ 
north-pole. All lines running south © 
meet at the south pole. i 
East-and-west lines go round theearth 
in circles. The largest of these circles _ 
is midway between the poles and is __ 
called the equator, because it divides the _ 
earth into two equal parts. All east- 
and-west lines run parallel with the 
equator. When we face the north, east 
is along the lines to the right, and west 
to the left. > a 
In most maps north is at the top and 
east to the right, but this is not true of 
If we remember that north and south are the — 


< 


all maps. 
directions towards the poles, while east and west are 
parallel with the equator, it 
will be easy to tell direc- 
tions on all maps in this 
book. 


How many arrows on map 
A point north? How many 
point south? Which arrows 
point north on map B? On 
map C? 

Which arrows are flying 
south on map B? On map C? 

How many arrows on map A 
point east? Which fly east on 
map Bb? On map C? Which 
arrows point west on map A? 
On map B? On map C? 

Of course there are no real 
circles or lines to be seen run- 
ning round the earth, but we 
can imagine such lines and 
name or number them. We 
shall find that these lines are 
very useful in helping to locate ; 
places on the globe, just as 


“we locate houses in towns or cities, by naming streets and cross 
streets. 
The equator is far south of us. If we were near it we could see 
_ the sun overhead, or nearly so, at noon every clear day. The low- 
lands near the equator have no winter; hot or warm weather lasts all 
the year. Snow and ice are not 
found in that part of the world, 
except on very high mountains. 
Dense forests cover much of 
the land near the equator. Dirds, 
insects and large animals abound. 
Most of the insects have bright 
colors, and many of the birds 
have beautiful plumage. 


The earth rotates from 
west to east. That is why 
the sun seems to rise in 
the ‘east,—the earth turns 
us towards the east. 

The earth is a globe or sphere. One half the earth is a 
hemigphere (hemi means half). The equator divides the 
earth into a northern hemisphere aad a southern hemisphere. 


couatse 


Water hemisphere 


One of the little maps of hemispheres on this page shows the 
half of the earth having the most water; the other shows the half 
having the most land. In these maps north is not at the top, but 
is at the point where the north lines meet. South is at the point 
where the south lines meet. 

a How many lines on the map of the land hemisphere are drawn north 
and south? Which pole is not shown on this map? Why not? 


By means of the sun or the stars, as well as by the 
mariner’s compass, sailors can tell the direction in which 


3. The Land and its Soil 


As rocks change from cold to warm or from wet to dry, 
they slowly crumble or decay, just as nails and wood do, 
but many years may be needed to loosen only a few 
grains. Water freezing in cracks in rocks often splits 
them, just as freezing water bursts bottles or iron, pipes. 

Rolling stones in streams often 
strike together and knock off small 
pieces. The larger rolling rocks also 
pound upon and help to crush the 

ys smaller ones. 
‘When rock has been ground to 
sand the little grains may blow about, 
together and crumble still finer. 
ats help to crumble the rocks. 
hairlike roots creep down into 
tiny eracks i in the rock, searching for 
food. As the roots grow larger they 
en the cracks and thus help to 


THE LAND AND ITS SOIL 


they are going. Often the sun and stars are not in sight, 
and sailors have learned to depend mostly on the compass, 
Without ‘this simple guide the task of steering vessels 
from port to port would be very diflicult. 


Here is a picture of the mari- 
ner’s compass. Under its glass 
cover isa round card, naming the 
points of the compass, — north, 
ete. 
On the underside of the card is 


south, east, west, northeast, 
a steel magnet, in the form of a 
thick needle or bar, that swings 
on a pivot. The earth attracts 
this needle and makes it point 
almost north south. In 
some places it points exactly 
north and south.? 


and 


Land hemisphere 


Helps: — What is meant by 
rotation? How often does earth rotate? Explain cause of day 
and night. 

Whatis axis of earth ? Where 
are the poles? What is the 
equator? What is meant by 
north? By south? By east? 
By west? In order to tell 
directions on maps, what must 
we remember? What does 
lesson tell about lands near 
equator? In what direction 
does earth rotate ? 

What is a hemisphere? 
Describe mariner’s compass. 

Topics: — Rotation; day and 
night; axis and poles; equator ; reading directions on 1 
sun rises in east; hemispheres ; mariner’s compass. 


Mariner’s compas; 


ips; why 


FORMS OF LAND AND WATER 


away to form large boulders, little pebbles, fine sand and 
dust, we may call all these rock waste. When fine enough 
to support plants it is called soil. 


The decay of rocks is slowly going on over all parts of the earth’s 
surface where air and rain ean reach them. In lands having much 
rain and frost, and also very hot and cold spells of weather, the 
rocks crumble more quickly. 


Finely crumbled rock waste, mixed 
with decaying plant and animal mat- 
ter, forms topsoil. This is also known 
by the simpler name of soil. The 
roots of most plants grow in the rich 
soil or topsoil. 

Plants take up water and other kinds of 
food from the soil. If you will burn a piece 

1To Teacners:—The needle does not point 
to the north pole, but in the general direction of 
the magnetic pole, which is now about latitude 
70° N., longitude 96° W. See map on page 65. 

Pupils should know how to find the points of the 
compass by midday shadows or by the north star. 


Doubtless this has been taught in the lower classes; 
if not, a brief oral lesson will suffice. 


RAINFALL AND SPRINGS 


of wood, the ashes will show you part of the food which the roots 
have taken up from the soil. When soil consists largely of good 
food for plants it is said to be rich or fertile. 

Each kind of rock makes soil different from that of other rocks ; 
but each kind forms the best food for certain plants. Warmers try 
to find out what plants will grow best in the soil of their farms. 

Most plants give back part of the food which they take from the 
soil. Jor example, many trees shed their leaves, and perhaps at 
last the trunks die and decay and mix with the soil. Count- 
less grasses and weeds die in the fields. When grass and 
grain are cut the roots and stubble are left to die and help 
to enrich the soil, — often being plowed in by the farmers. 
If the soil were robbed of all this food, it would sooner or 
later yield only very poor crops. 

Thus, year after year plants grow and decay, while myriads 
of insects and worms live and die in the fine rock waste. The 
remains of the 
plants, the in- 
sects, the worms 
and other creat- 
ures mingle with 
the fine rock 
waste to form 
the rich topsoil, 
or fertile soil. 


The soil has 
not the same 
depth every- 

I J A stream in dry weather 
where. In some 


places there are more rains, more frost, more sunshine, more plants, 
than in others, to help form the soil. Some kinds of rocks decay 
more quickly than others. 


Running water washes soil down the slopes. It takes 
it from steep slopes, where the water runs swiftly, and 
Jeaves it on the gentler slopes or the level land, over 
which it flows slowly. 


On steep hillsides much of the rainfall is shed quickly into 
streams, washing away some of the surface soil. ‘The streams are 
thus filled with rapid currents of muddy water, and as they reach 
the valleys they often overflow their banks and spread the soil on 
the more level land. 

On flat lands a large part of the rain sinks into the ground, 
instead of rimning away. If the soil is loose and sandy, almost all 
the rainfall sinks into if. 

When the rain ceases and the sky clears some of the water 
which is then left on the ground rises in the form of vapor. ‘The 
drying of the ground is quickened by winds and sunshine. Water 
that changes to vapor is said to evaporate. Rain water that stands 
till it evaporates does not help in washing soil down the slopes. 
The water that sinks into the ground does but little of that work. 
The rain water that runs off the surface washes away the greatest 
amount of soil. 

On flat lands or gentle slopes the soil washes away very 
slowly and has time to crumble very fine to a great depth. 
There the rocks may decay for many feet below the su 
face, thus making plenty of soil for the roots of plants. 
In order to reach the firm rock, the soil must be dug away 
very deep, down to the place where the rain and frosts 


and heat cannot reach so freely. 


The topsoil in valleys consists largely of fine waste that — 
has washed from the higher land. Most of the water 1 ri 
sinks into the soil of hillsides also creeps down into Fi 
valleys and helps to keep the soil moist. For these reasons — 


many of the best farms are in valleys or on level lands. 
Helps: — What makes rocks decay? In what ways are rocks ees 
broken into pieces? How do plants help to crumble rocks ? What SS 
is rock waste? 
What is soil, or 
topsoil? How 
can you show —— 
some of the food 
which plants 
take from soil? 
What is fertile 
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= 
soil? In what “ 
ways do plants 
give back part of | 
food which: they 
take from soil? 


Why has not » 
soil same depth 
everywhere? = 
How is thé soil 
carried about? On what kind of slopes do we generally find = 
deepest soil, and why? What becomes of rain that falls ? oe 


A stream in rainy weather 


Which portion of rainfall washes away most soil ? 

Why is soil on level land often very deep? Where do 
valleys get large part of topsoil? Why are valleys or level 
lands generally best place for farms ? 

Topics : — Tell what you can about decay and crumbling 
of rocks; about soil; about food of plants; about depth of 
soil; about soil on slopes ; about rain that falls on soil ; about 
soil of valleys. 


4. Rainfall and Springs 


When moist air is cooled enough the moisture in it 
forms clouds that give out rain or snow. Part of the 
rain or melted snow soaks into the ground and is called 
ground water. ; 


Ground water creeping slowly through the soil and loose rocks — a 
may travel many miles ®owards the lower land. It is this water 
that makes the soil of meadows wetter than that of hillsides. = 


River flooded by rains and melting snows 


In some dry countries pipe wells are driven or sun 
supply of ground water. These wells may be driven 
of rock, beneath which the water is creeping. In 
layers of rock cause the water beneath to flow k 
then let it come to the surface. ant 


- 


LAKES AND RIVERS 


Water coming from the ground through a crevice wide hollows in the land. If there is enough 
forms a spring. water to overflow the hellows, the streams will 


SiMe apringsvare found at the base of hills. Others appear flow on. A stream flowing into the head, or upper 


along the banks of brooks or rivers. In many places the part, of a lake is called an inlet; one flowing out 
ground water rises in the beds of streams or lakes. at the foot, or lower part, is an outlet. 

Surface water is often muddy, but nearly all ground Some lakes are so large that thousands of 
water is clear, because it moves too slowly to carry even 
the finest rock waste. Spring water is therefore much 
better than surface water for drinking. Wells also are 
supplied by ground water. ; In lesson 7 we shall learn some of the ways in which 
Most springs flow so slowly that the supply Ree. lakes have been formed. One of the pictures on this 


ships sail on them from city to city, carrying 
freight and passengers. 
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of ground water from one rain lasts till rain -** page shows a queer bank of branches built by little fur- 
again falls. Such springs flow in both rainy and Fe \ bearing animals called Jeavers. This bank was built 
fair weather. In long dry spells, or : : i Sy across a valley in which a brook flowed. 


drouths, springs yield less and Jess water, 
or they may even cease to flow. The 
streams then become very low, or per- 
haps dry up. During long periods of 
___ dry weather trees may be kept alive by 
ground water which reaches their roots 
deep in the soil. 

When soil is frozen, water cannot sink 
into it. In lands that have long freez- 
ing seasons plentiful rains are needed 
in autumn to give a good flow of water 
before the severe frosts harden the soil. 
In winter, when the ground is frozen, 
the rain water and melting snow run 
quickly to the streams and often flood 


3 $ ae || The beavers wanted a pond in which to 
make their huts. Can you find out why 
they build in or near water? 

There is salt in nearly all the soil on 
the earth, but in most places there is 
very little. Water creeping through the 
soil takes up some of the salt and carries 
it tothe streams. Generally, there is not 
enough to taste in the water; but aftera 
stream has been flowing for a long time 
into a lake that has no outlet, it may 
carry in enough salt to make a salt lake. 
If there is an outlet to carry off about as 
much water as enters the lake, the water 
is kept fresh. 


them. They then cut away their banks In places where there is not enough 
and wash the soil down their valleys, SSS rainfall to make the hollows in the land 
Spreading it over the fiooded lands or even carrying it to the sea. overflow, salt lakes are common. If such’ lakes then dry away, 


The flooded streams often carry down large blocks of ice and the hollows may be left coated with the salt. 
trunks of trees. These do much damage in breaking down bridges : 
Seat Sapane adie beds of the streams. Large streams of fresh water flowing over the land 
In some parts of the earth the ground water flows over or are called rivers. Small streams are brooks.’ 

through beds of hot rock deeply buried. The water becomes very 
hot, and as it comes flowing towards the surface steam forms and 
blows columns of the hot water high into the air, forming geysers. 
If the hot water does not spout, but simply flows out in the form 
of a spring, it is called a hot spring. There are many geysers and 
hot springs in the western part of our country. 


Helps: —What is ground water? Why are meadows 
wetter than hillsides? How is ground water deep under 
layers of rock often reached? What is a spring? Where 
are springs found? Why is surface water often muddy? 
Why is ground water clear? What supplies wells with 
ad water? Why do not all springs dry up during drouths? 
Why do streams become smaller at such times? What 
_ keeps trees alive in dry weather? In what lands are 
__-—s autumn rains much needed? What harm may rains do 
Pn. when ground is frozen? How are geysers formed? 
__- Hot springs? 
_-—s-* Topics: —Tell what you have learned about 
¥ ee ee springs; drinking water; rain and 
a? 1; geysers and hot springs. 


4 dam built by beavers across a 
valley in which a brook flowed 


Some rivers start from 
aa ; springs; others flow from 
5. Lakes and Rivers re en ; .. lakes, swamps or melting 


Lakes are bodies of water having land on 4 ice and snow. The begin- 
‘sides, except where streams flow into or ning of a river is called its head 
out of them. Ponds are like small lakes. or source. 


= = eee . 1In some parts of the United States small brooks are 
2 J wakes are formed when streams flow into called branches, and large brooks creeks. 


ee 


The long trough in which a river flows is its bed. Some 
parts of river beds are so steep that the water rushes 
swiftly along, forming rapids. If the water tumbles over 


a cliff, it forms a waterfall. 


A small fall is a cascade; a large 
one is a cataract. On page 94 there 
is a picture of Niagara falls, one of 
the erandest waterfalls known in the 
world. We shall read more about 
this cataract later. 


Many cities are built near 
the banks of rivers. See picture, 
page 8. If the water flows 
swiftly, in rapids or falls, it 
may be used to turn mill wheels. 
If the rivers are deep, steamers 
and other vessels may go up and 


down with freight for the people that live along the banks. 

The water in a river is the surplus rainfall that the 
ground and the plants do not use. It runs down the 
sloping land and may enter a lake or the sea. 
end of a river, 
where it flows into 
the sea or into some 
other body of water, 
is the mouth of the 
river. 

The lower parts 
of most large rivers 
on gentle slopes are 
slow and deep. 
Ships can enter the 
mouths of many of 
them and carry 
freight far inland. 


A chain of lakes 


LAKES AND RIVERS 


A steamer running downstream in rapids 


The lower different basins. 


Some of the largest 
cities in the world are built near the mouths of rivers. 
These cities carry on trade with one another across the 
sea and also collect and distribute goods for the people 


living along the rivers or far inland. 


The deep parts of rivers, where steamers or other vessels may go 
from place to place, are said to be navigable. 


navigable for many hundred miles 
from the sea. 


A river and all its branches 
form a river system. The largest 
or longest stream in the system 
is called the main river, and 
generally gives its name to the 
entire system. 


How many river systems are shown 
in the picture marked (A) on this page? 
Some of the longest rivers of the 
earth are three or four thousand miles 


Helps :— What is a lake? 
is meant by inlet? By outlet? How are salt lakes formed? __ 
A brook? What is meant by source o: 
Some rivers are river? Name some sources of rivers. What is a river bed? 


(A) River systems and river basing 


in length, from source to mouth. On their way to the 
receive many branch streams, called tributaries. Such ri 
larger as they flow onward. 


The line which divides one river basin from anothe 
is called a divide or water parting. It is the line which 
parts the raindrops from one another, turning them into 


Divides may be on high land or on low land. Some of the most 
important divides on the earth cross wide plains whose slopes are 
too gentle for the eye to detect. 


Mississippi river system 


What is a river? 


into a single river system for rm 
a river basin. The basin gener- re 


main river of the system. “x 
river system drains all the land 
which forms its basin. ~~ 


How many river basins are shown 
in picture (A) on this page? Find — 
the line which bounds the basin 
marked C. This line runs along the 


top of the ridges and separates the 
slopes of the basin C from those of . 
the basins which adjoin it. 


How are some lakes formed? 


does a cataract differ from a eas 
Why do some rivers 
as they. flow towards pa SS 
large cities often built near 
What use dogpeanle make of 
What is m by me df 
Why are large cities 
near mouths of deep 
What is a river sys 


basin? Whatualal@is 
Topics : wees 


8 PLAINS 


Not all rivers make deltas. Strong currents in 
the sea may carry away the mud as fast as the rivers 
bring it down. Some of the largest cities are on 
er 1S] deltas. They carry on trade between the rich delta 
lands and other parts of the world. 

Many parts of the land were once under the 
shallow water of the ocean border. ‘They were 
slowly raised from beneath the sea and became dry 
8) land. 

The sea-bottom near most shores is slowly made 
smooth by layers of sediment washed from the land. 
When evenly uplifted the smooth bottoms form 
plains having very gentle slopes. In the soil of 
some of these plains are found myriads of shells 
that belong in the ocean, and that have not yet had 
time to fade and 
lose their beautiful 
colors since the sea- 


6. Plains 


After heavy rains, or 
after much snow has 
quickly melted, rivers 
may overflow their banks 
and spread over flat 
meadows. Flooded rivers 
are very muddy, for they 
not only cut their own 
banks, but their swollen 
branches also bring them 
muddy water. 

As the water spreads 
over the meadows it 
moves more slowly than 
in its narrower channel, 
and some of the mud 
settles on the meadows. 
When the flood is over, this mud, or silt, 
supplies fresh food to plants. 


City on a flood plain 
bottom came up to 
form dry land; but 
most of these plains 
Meadow lands that receive soil from 


swollen streams are called jlood plains. 
In broad valleys the flood plains may 
be several miles wide. 


are very old. 


A plain that 
was once part of 


Many cities are built on flood plains, not the: sea-be rues 


only because they are so fertile, but also to Bk ait a8 Se SS 
be near the rivers. Banks or walls are built peta in a river mouth |e eat 
to prevent floods, but the rivers may over- (looking downstream) 
flow the banks and rise into the streets of 

the cities, doing much damage. In dry countries these plains are 
the best place for people to settle, as the water can easily be led in 
canals and ditches to the farms. 

A large part of the fine mud in rivers is carried down to the sea. 
Much of it may settle near the river mouths, where the water 
flows slowly into the sea. The sediment forms low and flat plains 
in which the rivers may divide into branches, as shown by one of 
the pictures on this page. 


Plains built of sediment at the mouths of streams. are 
called deltas. Many deltas are the lower ends of the 
meadows or flood plains built 
out into the sea. The soil 
of delta plains is generally 
fine and fertile. Most deltas 


consist in part of many low 
islands. 


Pines growing on a sandy 
coastal plain 


and that is now near the 
coast is called a coastal 
plain. 


A lake once stood where these ‘ 
cattle are grazing The coastal plain shown 


in the middle picture on this 

page is part of a great plain in our own country. 

It covers many thousand square miles. . If the land 

shown in the smaller of the two pictures near the bot- 

tom of page 12 were to rise, the sea-bottom might form 
a coastal plain like the one in the picture beside it. : 

Rivers flowing.into a lake may carry much muddy 

- | water. The fine mud settles on the bottom and makes 

5? A: oe y, it moré and more level. If in time the water of the 

BA [v= Mah NS AS a ic tee A ESTEE LIMES ace a, lake is drained away, the smooth bottom becomes a 

A lake once covered the bottom of this valley. The stream cut down the rim and dry plain. Some of the most fertile plains in the 

drained the lake world were formed in this way, 
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MOUNTAINS AND VALLEYS 


A plain that was once the bottom of a lake is called a 
lake plain. 

One of the pictures on page 8 shows a small lake plain, with 
a stream winding across it. Some lake plains cover thousands of 
square Their The cattle, 
shown in one of the pictures on page 8, are grazing on a very 


miles. soil is very fine and fertile. 


fertile lake plain in our own country. 

Plains that stand high above sea level are called pla- 
Most of the rocky layers in plateaus were made 
Streams wear deep valleys 


teaus. 
very long ago beneath the sea. 
in high plateaus. 


Helps: — When do rivers overflow their banks? Why are 
flooded rivers muddy? Why does mud settle on overflowed 
meadows? What is a flood plain? Why are cities built on flood 


plains? Why does mud settle round some river mouths? Why 
does it not settle round all? Why are cities built on deltas? 

Iiow do we know that some plains were once part of sea-bot- 
tom? What makes the sea-bottom smooth? What is a coastal 
plain? Where does mud on the bottom of lakes come from? How 
are lake plains formed? What is a plateau? 
between a plateau and a plain? 

Topics: — Flood plains; deltas; 
plains; lake plains; plateaus; 
valleys in plateaus, 


What is difference 


coastal 


7. Mountains and Valleys 


A rugged of the 


earth’s surface, rising high 


pa rt 


above the surrounding 
intry, is a mountain. A 
hill is like a mountain in 
form, but generally not so 
A low place or hollow in 
the land may-be called a 


valley. 


In some places plains made 
of rock have been cracked and 
broken into long wide blocks, looking somewhat like broken blocks 
of ice in a pond or streain; but the blocks of rock have been tilted 
up in the form of high ridges, as shown in picture (A) on this 
page. Such ridges are one kind of mountain. You can see by 
the picture that these mountains were not made long enough ago 
for the rain to cut deep valleys in the cliffs. After a long time the 


(A) Mountains formed of blocks of rock 
broken and tilted up 


Mountain formed of rocks bent into an arch 


Deep valleys cut in a plateau 


rain and streams may wear many side valleys in the bluffs, cutting 
them into rows of parallel ridges, as shown in picture (B). 

The low places between the ridges are valleys. In some of 
these valleys there are streams and lakes. 

Some mountains are made of layers of rock that have been bent 
into folds or arches, as shown in the middle picture on this page. 
Most of the mountains in the eastern part of our country were 
formed in this way, but the forms of nearly 
all of them have been greatly changed by 
running water. Layers of rock 
rich in iron ore and coal are 
found in these folds and are a 
source of wealth to the people 
who own the mines. 

The hollows or troughs be- 
tween such folds are valleys. 
Sometimes the folds rise very 
slowly across the path of rivers 
and thus hold back the water, 
making lakes. 

In many parts of the earth 
great masses of land have been 
slowly lifted up far above the 
level of the sea. During long 
ages the rocks have crumbled 
and the streams have cut deep 
valleys in the surface (see picture 
at top of this page), just as you have seen the tiny streams cut into 
soft ground, making valleys with ridges between them. After 
working a long time, the rain, rivers and ice on very high lands 
may carve great ridges and peaks called mountains, some looking 
like those in the picture at the top of page 10. Many mountains 
are formed in this way, by the wearing of deep valleys in highlands. 


(B) Blocks formed like those iu the cut at the left, but now deeply wora 
streams making valleys across them 
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19 MOUNTAINS AND VALLEYS 


While lands are being slowly uplifted to re 
form highlands, the rocks may break and 
shp, making the earth tremble for many miles 
around. The trembling is an earthquake. 


There were probably many earthquakes when 
the blocks of rock shown in picture (A) on page 9 


High mountains reach 
into the upper air, which is 
cold even when the air in 
low valleys not many miles 
away 1s very warm. 


On the lofty peaks, three 
miles or more above sea level, 
the air is so thin, or rare, that 
many persons find it difficult to 
breathe there. Why is the 
lower air more dense? See 
lesson 1. 


Winds blow freely around 
high mountains, and clouds 
form quickly in the cooled 
air as it rises over the 
ranges. When the air is 

couled enough it gives out snow 

or rain. Snow often falls on the 

mountains while rain is falling in 
the lower valleys near by. 

On some high mountains snow lies 
all the year and becomes very deep. 
Part of the snow melts, but all the 
snow of one storm cannot melt before 
more falls. Rain soaks into the snow, 

making it more compact, and the heavy mass 

slowly changes into ice. As the layers of ice 

grow thicker they creep down the slopes. When 

the ice enters the lower valleys it melts and 
— _ forms brooks or rivers. 

A body of ice slowly moving 
down a slope is called a glacier. 


S SMOOTHED BY ICE ATTION > 2 
were broken and pee aa 
pushed up. Another few — 
cause of earthquakes Se Sees 
is given in the next 
lesson. 

A high and 
rugged ridge, or several such ridges near one 
another, may be called a mountain range. Some 
ranges are thousands of miles long. 

A number of ranges having the same gen- 
eral direction in one great highland form a 
mountain system. 

There are many long ranges of mountains in the 
western part of our country, and they all form one 
great mountain system. Sce map on page 62. This 
mountain region was very unevenly uplifted, and 
some parts were formed long ages before others. 


Glaciers carry down whatever rolls 
upon them from the higher ground. 
They also drag along stones, gravel, 
sand and clay beneath the ice, — 
scraping the surface 
over which they creep. 
When the ice melts it 
leaves the coarse rock 
waste near the melt- 
ing ends, but most of 
the finer waste is car- 
ried away by the 
glacier streams. If 
the coarse waste is 
left as a dam across 
a valley, as shown 
in the lower picture? 
on this page, a lake 


A hill of gravel rounded by ice 


This glacier has brought down gravel and blocked a yalley with it, 
causing a lake to form may be formed. Most 
Bain and ice and streams have long been at work of the lakes in the 


wearing down the high land. It is so greatly worn away that beds northern part of our country were formed in this way by an 
ef rock once deeply buried are now at the surface. It isin such ancient glacier or ice sheet, of which we shall learn more in 
- deep layers of rock that gold and silver are formed. later lessons. 


When glaciers push their way into the ocean 
huge blocks of ice, called icebergs, break off 


and float away. 

Icebergs chill the damp air around them 
and thus cause thick clouds to form over the 
sea. Clouds floating close to the sea or the 
land are known as fog. Many vessels have 
struck large blocks of floating ice in dense 
fogs and have been sunk or partly wrecked. 

Helps: — What is a mountain? A hill? 
A valley? Describe three ways in which 
mountains are made. State one cause of 
earthquakes. 

What is a mountain range? Mountain 
system? State three ways in which valleys 
are formed. 

What does text teach about air on high 
peaks? About wind and rainthere? What 
is a glacier? How are glaciers formed? 
Name one kind of work done by glaciers. 
What are icebergs and how formed? What 
causesfog? This lesson describes three ways 
in which lakes are formed; what are they? 

Topics : — How mountains differ from val- 
ieys; how mountains are made; how valleys 
are made; earthquakes; mountain range and 
system; upper air; wind and rain or snow on 
mountains; glaciers; icebergs; 
fog; three ways of forming lakes. 


8. Volcanoes 


In many parts of the world 
melted rock, or lava, has been 
pushed up through cracks in the 
surface rocks and has cooled in 
great cone-shaped heaps or in 
broad sheets. In some _ places 
this work is still going on. 

Steam and other gases some- 
times burst forth with the lava, shaking 
the ground and thus causing earthquakes. 
The lava is then blown into fragments 
called ashes, or even into fine dust that 
may be carried many miles by the wind. 
Most of the great cone-shaped heaps of 
ashes and lava have hollows, called craters, 
in their tops, where the gases and ashes 
were blown out. Lava often escapes 
through cracks in the sides of the cones, 
as well as from the craters. 


Some old craters are so large that they are 


called valleys. Rain water may collect in 
them and form very deep and broad lakes. 


Each of these cone-shaped masses of 
lava and ashes is a vol- 
cano. It may be no larger 
than a hill, or it may be 
two or three miles in 
height. Many mountains 
are old volcanoes. ; 

The bursting forth of 
the lava or ashes from a 


VOLCANOES 


> _ volcano is called an eruption. Many eruptions 
as must take place to build up a great cone. 


The molten rock from voleanoes sometimes 
spreads out in wide plains. In some places 
the lava has poured through long cracks in 
the earth’s surface and has formed plains that 
cover many thousand square miles. 


A plain formed of lava is called a 
lava plain. 


The pictures on this page teach many facts 
about voleanoes. At the top we see a young 
cone of ashes, just forming; below is a vol 
cano in eruption, sending out lava, gases and 
ashes; the third picture shows how a fresh 
flow of lava may look; the fourth is a lava 
plain so old that the lava has begun to 
crumble and furnish soil for bushes; the fifth 
shows the old age of a volcano, when all the 
cone has been torn down by the action of the 
weather and rains, leaving only the hard core 
or neck of lava that once filled the crater; 
even this neck of lava must in time crumble 
away ; the lowest view shows a small voleano, 
with a flow of lava making a dam 
across a Valley and thus causing 
lakes to form. 


Sometimes voleanoes form 
under the sea and push their 
cones far above the surface. 
Many islands have been built 
up in this way. They are 
known as volcanic islands. 


Helps: — What is a voleano? 
How is it formed? State two causes of 
earthquakes. See lessons 7 and 8. What 
is meant by volcanic ashes? What is a 
crater? Define eruption. How are lava 
plains formed? Describe the pictures 
on this page. How are volcanic islands 
formed ? 

Topics: — Lava; earthquakes; crater; 
how voleanoes are formed; eruption; lava 
plains; what the pictures teach; volcanic 
islands. 


9. Waves and Tides 


Winds blowing over the sea make 
waves. When the winds are very 
strong the waves may rise thirty or 
forty feet high, from trough to crest. 


If a hanging rope is struck 


or shaken, waye-forms glide — 


~~} along it. The rope simply 
S| bends to form the waves. _ 
The water in waves only 


rises and falls, like the: 
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12 WAVES 


they travel. Storms at sea are dangerous chiefly on account of the 
They pitch vessels about and sometimes wreck them. 

The great waves produced in a storm may spread far across the 
ocean. They lose height as they go, and are called swe?/. When 
the swell approaches shallow water near shores it rolls up higher 
and forms breakers or surf. 

Waves on beaches often wash pebbles and sand up and down, 
grinding them finer and finer. Great storm waves are strong 
enough to move large blocks of rock. 


See picture on page 2. 


Twice! each day the ocean slowly rises and falls on 
its shores. For about six hours the 
water creeps up the beaches and 
against the foot of cliffs. During the |, 
next six hours it settles slowly back. 

This rise and fall of the ocean on 
its shores 
is called 
the tide. 
The flow- 
ing-in of 
the tide is , 
called its 
flood ; the 
flowing- 
out its ebb. 


The tides 
carry pure water into most harbors and help to keep them clean. 
The moving water scours and washes the harbors. Most harbors 
are thus cleansed twice a day. 

In some places the tide in the form of a high wave flows upstream 
in rivers, overturning boats and cutting the river banks. 

The tide is not felt far out at sea, and it seldom rises very high 
on headlands ; but in V-shaped bays the water may rise ten, twenty, 
thirty feet or more. 

The tides are caused chiefly by the attraction of the moon. 
There is a tide on the side of the earth towards the moon, and 
another on the opposite side. 


Three stages of the tide 


= 


- ea eal The cut on the left shows a mountain region with a coastal plain. 

= 3 The rivers are building deltas 

The picture above shows the same region sunk again partly 
beneath the sea, making deep bays. 
the effect of the rising and sinking of coast lines 


In the open ocean the tide, in the form of a very 
low wave thousands of miles wide, follows the moon ; but on reach- 
ing the shallow waters near the shore, the tide is held back by the 


1 To Teacnens :— More exactly, in 24 hours and 50 minutes, since the moon 
does not go round the earth in just one day. Some places have but one tide a 
day; others have more than two tides in that time. This is chiefly due to tidal 
currents flowing to the same place from different directions. 


_—  -  —--_ 


AND 


TIDES 


rubbing or friction of the water on the bottom. The tide then 


grows in height but lags behind the moon. 


What is a wave ? 
Surf? 


Helps : — What makes waves at sea? 
are waves dangerous ? What is swell ? 


Why 
What is meant by 
the tide? 
What causes 
tides? De- 
fine flood; 
ebb. How 
long does it 
take tide to 
flow in? 
What causes 
tides? Tell 
all you know 
about tides. 

Topics : — 
Waves; swell 
and surf; tides; cause of tides. 


10. Shore Forms 


The three small pictures at the left 
show how this shore changes as the 
tide flows and ebbs. When does the 
peninsula in the middle picture change to an island? What 
joins the peninsula to the mainland? What separates the island 
from the mainland? What two bodies of water does the strait 
connect ? Tlow many peninsulas can you find in these three little 
pictures? How many islands ? 


> 


How many bays ? 
An island is land that has water all around it. 


The word peninsula means almost an island. A neck 


of land joining a peninsula with another body of land is — 


an istimus. An isthmus may be many miles wide, but it 
is narrower than the two bodies of land which it unites. 
A strait is a body of water joiming two larger bodies of 
water. Some straits are many miles wide; others are only 
a few feet in width. The word strait means narrow; a 
strait is narrower than the bodies of water that it connects. 
Some long and shallow straits are called sownds. This 
name may also be given to any body of water partly 
inclosed by islands. 
arms of the 
called bays, 
guifs or Some 
of these are hundreds 
of miles long and wide. 
Any body of water 
that affords shelter to 
vessels is known as a 
harbor. Many fine 
harbors are found in 
the mouths of rivers 
and in bays formed by 
the sinking of valleys. 
Good harbors must be of such form as to shut out great storm 
waves. The water must be so deep that vessels will not strike on 
the bottom, but not too deep for letting down anchors to hold the 
ree ad yater should extend close to the shore or to 
sere eh narod he to ee aed 
gh le 1em, to shut out gales. 


Large 
sea are 


seds. 


These pictures show 


SHORE 


One small picture at the bottom of page 12 shows an even coast 
line made by a smooth sea-bottom that has been lifted out of the 
water, forming a coastal plain. Nivers flowing across the plain 
have made deltas at their mouths. 
very broken coast, with fine harbors, made by the sinking of the 
Only the upper parts of the high- 


The picture beside it shows a 


land shown in the other picture. 
lands remain; the lower parts,of the valleys are filled with water. 


Nearly all the best harbors, except those in river mouths, have been 
formed by the settling of hilly land partly beneath the sea. 


When smooth or level sea-bottoms rise out of the sea 
they form straight or gently curving shore lines. 
Along such shores there are but few bays in which vessels can 


find shelter from winds and waves; but there may be good harbors 
in mouths of rivers flowing into the sea. 


In places where rough or rugged lands have partly 
sunk beneath the has flowed into the 
valleys between the hills or mountains and made very 
uneven or shore 
lines. The water may 
wholly or partly surround 
some hills and make islands 
or peninsulas. 


_— 


sea the water 


broken 


There are good harbors along 
such coasts. Vessels can run 
into the bays or find shelter 
behind islands. Many people’ 
living near such coasts become 
good sailors. 


Houses wrecked by storm waves on a sandy beach 


FORMS 13. 


Storm waves slowly wear away parts of some coasts. 
The waves beat most violently on headlands that jut far 
out into the sea. As these are worn back, their steep 
faces form sea cliffs. 

Sand and gravel often form beaches at the foot of cliffs. 
Part of the rock waste is also carried by waves along the 


Ra lcubes|| PPR a 
uD BEACH et Se Pe a + 
shores, where it spreads out into beaches, or builds bars that 
cut off parts of bays and make the shores straighter. Waves 
also gather sand from some shallow bottoms and throw it up 
inbars. The parts of bays cut off by bars are called lagoons. 
Soil from the land washes into the lagoons, and when they 
become shallow enough many water plants grow there. In time 
the lagoons may thus be filled with mud, roots and stems, forming 
marshes. There are many thousand acres of marshy 
land formed in this way along the eastern coast of our country. 


See picture. 


Helps :— Describe an island; a peninsula; an isthmus; a strait; 
a sound; a bay, gulf or sea; a good harbor; a lagoon; a marsh, 
What kind of shores are formed 
when smooth sea-bottoms rise 
and form plains ? When rugged 
lands partly settle beneath the 
sea? What can you tell about 
work of storm waves ? Howare 


_ Topics: —Comparei ijpen- 
insula and isthmus; deseribe — 
arms of the sea; risingand sink-— 


waves; drifting rock waste; 
beaches and bars; lagoons and 


marshes. 


some shores made straighter? 


f, 


ing shores; harbors; storm 


ze 


CONTINENTS AND OCEANS 


ee. é In the far north three of these large divisions of land, North 
P . - epee one nents America, Europe and Asia, Eimlecpartly round the north 
_ Most of the lands of the earth are in a few large bodies. pole. Only two of them, South America and Africa, are 

rz The greater part of the land is north of crossed by the equator. 
a the equator. All the lands cover only Australia alone is wholly 
about one fourth of the earth's surface. south of the 

The sea spreads in one vast 
‘sheet round the lands. It sepa- 
rates the many islands from 
one another, and almost 
divides the greater bodies 
of Jand into smaller parts. © 

One of the great 
bodies of land is 
called America. The 
sea surrounds it, and 


equator. 


There are six 


almost cuis it into two large divisions of 
parts at the isthmus of land called con- 
Panama. One part is tinents. In the 
ealled North America, order of size, 
the other South Amer- beginning with 


ica. A canal now cuts 
through the isthmus. 
- On the other side 
of the earth are two 
great land bodies. 
The smaller is called 
Australia ; it also has large as Asia, and more than twice as 
the sea on all sides. large as Europe. North America and 
- The other land area is the largest on the earth. Two Evrope are somewhat larger than the continent of Africa. 

long arms of the sea almost cut off one part, called Africa, Maps like those on the opposite page are made to show the 


. ; , two sides of the earth. ‘They are called maps of the hemispheres. 
from the other part, called Eurasia, but the isthmus of The one that contains America is the western hemisphere; the other 


Suez unites them. A canal crosses this isthmus. is the eastern hemisphere. The eastern hemisphere is also called 
Eurasia consists of two paris, —Asia in the east, and the Old World, because the white people lived there long before 
America, or the New World, was 
ej discovered. 

; Within the large circle on the 
map at the top of this page is 
shown the half of the earth that 
contains the most land; and two 


the largest, they are: Asia, 
Africa, North America, 
South America, Lurope 
and Australia. 


North America is the continent on 
which we live. It is more than half as 


to the relation of these areas, as of all 
others, in form and position, but to con- 
tinue the treatment of the two together 
.is not practical nor in line with modern 
science. 

In climate, plants, animals, races of 
people, art, literature and history, as 


é "Water hemisphere Land hemisphere well as in scores of other relations, 
: Europe resembles North America a 


in ithe west. Europe extends westward from  hundredfold more closely than southern Asia resembles the other parts of the 
1 91 ay peni ula, with the sea on three sides.’ aes continent in and north of the great highland of Tibet. 

tie penins Europe, one of the greatest factors in the world’s progress, should not be 
yrasia means Europe-Asia, and is made of the first three obscured by treating it as a mere appendage to Asia, simply because two plains 
7 prefixed to Asia. Europe, although in form a long in the north, once separated by the sea, now lie on opposite sides of a low 
‘west of Asia, has its distinct mountain system, climate, mountain range. Modern botany, zoulogy and ethnology often consider Europe 
1 re art, literature, civilization and, in modern as part of a region or realin (A feurasia) consisting of the part of Africa north of 
place in the world’s history. Jn its bearing on the world’s the Sahara, the whole of Europe and the part of Asia in and north of the great 
= men! , Europe far excels Asia and is entitled to a separate and highland of Tibet; but no authority in any science considers Europe and all 

lace | 1 geography and history. ‘It is of course well to call attention Asia together as a unit. 


Water hemisphere 
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CONTINENTS 


parts of the other side of the earth are lifted out into sight, to show 
tie largest lands on that side, —just as the peel of an orange might 
be cut and lifted out. 
for here the axis of the earth leans forward. 


In this map the north pole is not at the top, 
See how the north- 
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Western hemisphere 


and-south lines curve towards the pole, just as in the little map of 
the land hemisphere. 


Each of the continents has a long highland running 
through it, like a backbone. These highlands are mostly 
plateaus, above which rise long and high ranges of moun- 
tains. The lofty regions are known as the primary high- 
lands of the continent; together they form the primary 
highland of the world.? 


Helps: — On which side of 
equator is most of land? What 
portion of earth’s surface is land? 
What isthmus joins North and 
South America? What isthmus 
unites Africa with Eurasia? 
What large bodies of land form 
Eurasia? Where is Europe ? 
Australia ? 

Which large divisions of land 
partly circle round north pole? 
Which are crossed by equator? 
Which is wholly south of 
equator ? 

What is a continent? Name 
six continents in order of size. 
Compare North America in size - 
with Asia; with Europe; with 
Africa. Which continents are 
in western hemisphere? In 
eastern hemisphere? Why 
called Old and New World ? 

What is meant by primary 
highland ? 

Topics: —Land and sea; America; Australia; Africa; Eurasia; 
Europe; lands round north pole; lands and equator ; continents; size 
of North America; hemisphere; Old and New World; primary 
highland, 

1'To Tracuens : — Explorers have found land in the Antaretic ocean, This 
land mass, called Antaretica, surrounds the south pole and in places extends 
beyond the Antarctic circle. It is larger than Australia. 


Western hemisphere 


AND OCEANS 


12. The Oceans 


The great body of salt water that lies in the 
valleys between the continents is called the sea or the oc 
Various parts ¢ 
one great sea are 
also called oce 


ry 


of the land are shallow. —_— 
Far from the shores the ie 
sea is in many places 
two miles deep, andin 
some places it is four 
or five miles deep. res) 
The land and the 
surface of the sea have 


light by day and dark- 

ness by night. They i 
have also warm and > 
cold seasons; but no KS 
sunshine reaches the "y 


deep parts of the sea. 
The deep water of the q 


. ‘ will 
Eastern hemisphere ocean is always cold = 


( and dark. a 

The land has many valleys and mountains; butalarge part of 
the sea-bottom is a great smooth plain. : > 
The wind blows dust and sand over the land and also makes 

waves on the surface of the sea; but the deep sea is very still. 7A 

Part of the rain falling on the land feeds rivers which wear 


deep valleys and wash the loose soil down the slopes to the sea. 
Nearly all the soil that enters the sea settles in the shallow 
water near the shores. The smooth bottom of the deep parts of = 
the sea hardly changes at all, for there are no streams to wear 


valleys in it, and very little soil from the land rez 
waters. j 

Seaweeds, fish and other forms of life ¢ 
waters near the seashores; but the cold | 


have only a few, if any, plants, and not ne: 
animals as live either in the shore-waters or ¢ 


= 
be 
. 


al 


ae 


buried in the layers of sand and mud at the bottom 


a almost twice as large as any 
=, 2 _ other ocean. 


THE OCEANS 


Animals and plants, or parts of them, are often Most parts of the Arctic 
ocean are always covered with 
of the sea. During long ages many such layers form ice. ‘The lands along its bor- 
and gradually harden to rock. The remains of 
animals or plants bedded in the rock are called 
Jossils. When fossils of creatures that live only in 
the sea are found bedded in rocks that now form 
part of the dry land we know that such rocks were 
_, once part of the bed of the sea. See text about 


~ coastal plains, lesson 6. 


ders are very cold, and the soil 
thaws only to the depth of a 
few inches during a few of the 
warmest weeks of summer. 
The Arctie ocean is larger 
than Europe. 

The Jndian ocean is a 


broad arm of the sea 


_ We may think of the vast body of water 
spreading round the south pole as the main 
body from which all other parts of the sea 
extend like arms. Thus, the Pacisic ocean is 
a broad arm of the sea reaching northward 

: less than half as large as the 
between the west coast of America and the OR So DeaAl) Ditis ie, the warntene 
Old World. of the oceans; only its 
southern part enters the 
region of ice. 


partly between Africa 
and Australia. 

The Indian ocean is inuch 
larger than Asia, but it is 


The Antarctic ocean 
spreads round the south 
pole, as the Arctic spreads 
round the north pole. 


These two oceans supply 
but little for the comfort of 
man. Ships seldom visit the 


icy regions of the Antarctic, 
but they visit the Arctic ocean 
to kill whales for their oil. 
Helps: —What is the sea 
or ocean? Tell some differ- 
ences between land and deep 
sea; between deep sea and 


The Pacific is the largest 
of the oceans. It is much 
larger than all the lands of 
the earth put together. It 
covers nearly one third of 
the earth’s surface and is 


The Ailantic ocean is 
crooked arm of 


a also stretching 
ward, but on the 


iS ocean is more than 
large as the Pacific, 
ward its shores slope 
le fertile plains. Thousands of ships helpinthe exchange shallow waters alongshores. Whatare fossils? Whatoceans extend 
of the feliy the mines and the workshops of the northward from south polar region? Which ocean is east of 
America? West of America? How dothese oc pons compare in size? 
On which side of Old World is Atlantie ocean? VPacifie ocean ? 

fe ocean is like a Bc culf at the northern end Where is Aretic ocean? Which pole is near middle of that ocean + ? 
untic, and lies between the bleak northern shores What ocean is south of Asia? What three continents partly 


Ww. surround that ocean? Name continents that border on Pacific ocean ; 
. the Old orld. Atlantic ocean; Arctic ocean. 
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SURFACE OF NORTH AMERICA 


What oceans touch coasts of North America? Of Asia? Of Aus- 
tralia? Of Africa? Of South America? Which oceans are crossed 
by equator ? Which is wholly north of equator? Wholly south ? 

Topics: —The sea; land and deep sea; deep sea and shallow 
shore waters ; 
Pacific ocean ; 
Atlantic ocean; 
Arctic ocean; 
Indian ocean; 
Antarctic 
ocean; oceans 
crossed by , 
equator. / 


13. Surface | 
of North | 
America! \ 

North 

America is 

shaped like a 

triangle. It 

is broad in 

the north and 

tapers towards the south. The three sides of the triangle 
are formed by the coasts of three oceans. Two very large 
arms of the sea indent the coast, namely, the gulf of Mexico 
on the southeast, and Hudson bay on the northeast. In 
the extreme northwest is 


eas 
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AMERICA 


800 %,009 
SCALE 1,600 MILES TO ONE INCH. 


Areas in Ga Jareen are lowlands, 
ranesd eae 


the great peninsula called ct SES are over 4,000 fece Big. = 
] Polltical Divisions shown thus:—.—~ 
Alaska. we ’ 
Alaska is far from the along the shores of the Arctic ocean. They feed chiefly on seals : 
equator and is very cold and other creatures caught on the ice or in the cold waters. > ; 
Z2Q and thinly settled. What ocean is east of North America? West of it? North of it? as 
; Small tribes of North America consists mainly of a great western high- | 
people called i 
| 


land, a lesser eastern highland and a broad plain between. 
This plain reaches from 
the warm low shores 
of the gulf of Mexico 
to the frozen shores 
along the Arctic ocean. 
The great highland 
in the western part of 
North America is 
known as the Rocky 
mountain highland. Te 
of Appalachian highland. The is 


picture at the left shows an iron includes the met 
mine in same mountains and ranges formir 


chain from the isthmu s 


Eskimos live 


Lake Placid in the Adirondacks part 


Snow-covered peaks in 
the Rocky mountains 


1To Teacners : —The object of lessons 18 to 
18 is to give pupils a general view of the continents 


along the coast of the Pacific, and also spree 


and to locate such physical features and countries inland. ‘ 

as will best prepare for the study of climate and ’ S Cas 
life. This explains why only a few countries are The pare of the Reaky MOUARAIA ue 
named at this time. ‘The more complete study of Mexico, the country Just west of the gulf o % 


the surfaces of the continents will come in connec- 
tion with the countries. 

The series of colored or physical maps of the con- 
tinents illustrating these lessons are all on the same 
scale of area. The same is true of all the globe 
maps in this book. ‘Tables of areas and heights 
are given in the supplement. 


is very high but not very wide, though tn a 
from the gulf on the east to the ocean on the w 

North of Mexico, in the United Si 
land is much wider. Great rang 
rise along its east and west ; 
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18 SURFACE OF NORTH AMERICA 


ranges lie between them. This part of the highland has 
the richest gold mines in the world. 
Farther north, in the land known as Canada, the lofty 
ranges still continue, but the highland is not quite so wide. 
The region reaching from Mexico to the isthmus of 
Panama is known as Central America. 
The lesser highland in the eastern 
part of the United States is called the 
Appalachian highland. Jt has the 
same general direction as the Auantic 
coast, but in most 
places is some- 
what back from 
that coast. Its 
ranges are much 
lower than those 
in the far west. 
Between the 
highlands of the 
east and the west 
stretches the great 
Central plain. Nearly all of the part of this plain in our 
country is drained by the Mississippi river and its many 
branches flowing to the gulf of Mexico. Other rivers 
much farther north show that the other part of the Central 
plain slopes towards the colder portions of the earth. 


Grain field in Central plain 


In this Central plain lies a chain of very large lakes, called the 
Great Lakes. The lands around them rank among the richest in 
the world. There are fertile farms raising immense crops of wheat 
and corn. Millions of cattle and horses graze in the fields. Many 
people live in these plains, and large cities have grown in places 
best suited to trade, but especially along the shores of the 
Great Lakes. The fertile plains spreading round these 
lakes are called prairies. 

The St. Lawrence river flows from the lowest of the 
Great Lakes to the sea. 

The southern part of the great plain in the United 
States is the best cotton region of the earth. 

The plain in the far north along the Arctic shores is 
frozen all the year, except when the summer sun thaws the 
soil for a few inches in depth. ms 

Both the gulf of Mexico and Hudson bay afe arms of 
the Atlantic ocean. The great gulf is in the warm part of 
the earth; the great bay is in a much colder region. 

At the entrance to the gulf of Mexico lies the warm and 
fertile island of Cuba. A few miles north of this island the 
peninsula of Florida helps to inclose the gulf of Mexico. 
Cuba is the largest of a great group of islands called the 

West Indies. 

Islands that are buried in ice and snow a large part of 
the time lie near the entrance to Hudson bay. Yar to the 
northeast is the cold and barren island of Greenland. 


Helps: — What is shape of North America? What oceans reach 
shores of this continent? What is said of Alaska? 

Of what great features does surface of North America consist? 
Locate Rocky mountain highland. What is said about part in 
Mexico? In United States? In Canada? 

Peseribe Appalachian highland. Where is great Central 
plain? What river system drains southern half of this plain? 


In what general direction do rivers of northern half of this plain 
run? Into what bodies of water do they flow ? 

Deseribe region round Great Lakes. Where is much cotton 
raised ? Why cannot many plants grow on plains in far north ? 

What is said of gulf of Mexico? Hudson bay? Cuba? 
Greenland ? " 

Topics : — Shape of North America; its shores; Alaska; general 

surface of North 
/ America; western 
highland; eastern 
highland ; Central 
plain; Great Lakes; 
creat arms of sea 
that indent shores ; 
Cuba and Greenland. 


14. Surface of 
South America 


South America 
also has the shape 
of a triangle and is widest in the north and 
tapers towards the south. Its coast is not so 


broken as that of North America. 


li sson 11. 
North of it ? 


What isthmus joins the two Americas? Sv 
What ocean is east of South America’? 
West of it? 


In general the surface of South America rescinbles that 
of North America. 
land on the west, with lesser highlands on the « 


Each has its greatest or primary high- 
ast, anda 
great plain between. 


The highland which lies along the west coast of South 


America is known as the Andes highland. oy simply the 
Andes. 
highland, but it has much higher plateaus. 


It is not nearly so wide as the Rocky mountain 


Indians living in savage state in the selvas by the Amazon 


The southern end of the Andes highland reaches a very cool part 
of the earth, far from the equator; but the middle and northern 
parts are warmer. Being very high, the plateaus even close to the 
equator are not hot, like the lowlands on the east. 

Near the middle of the long highland, in one of the lofty 
plateaus, is a beautiful body of water, called lake Titicaca. Later 
you will read about the Indians that built stone temples hundreds 
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Helps :-.-Compare North and South America in shape. What a 
bound South America? 
Deseribe western highland of South America. 
‘Titicaca ? 

Describe highland of Brazil. 
system and basin. 

What and where are pampas ? 

Topics: — ‘Iwo parts of America; oceans round South America; 


AMERICA 


Compare general surface of two parts of Ameri 
What is said of lak i 
Describe Amazon 


Where are selvas ? 


» Llanos ? 


western highlands; 
eastern highlands; 
selvas and Amazon; i 


pampas; Nanos. » | 
| 
y 
15. Surface of * 
Europe 
: 7 
Far to the east 
of North Amer- 
ica, across the 
Atlantic ocean, 
lies Europe. It 
has the most 
broken or irregu- 
lar coast line of 
all the continents. 
SOUTH Large bays indent 
AMERICA nearly all parts of its coast and partly surround many great 
“aaa | peninsulas. Even the whole continent seems like a huge 
~< SS rn tray peninsula extending westward from Asia. : 
+ (1 red are over 1,000 feet high, ‘ 
Holltseal DI visicoxjshown th kai oe What ocean is west of Europe? North of it? What great sea 
separates Europe from Africa? Where are the British Isles? 
f years ago not far from its shores. There are rich copper, tin aud _ Name two large seas between Europe and Asia, 
silver mines in the Andes. ms , ; a ke 
E : : The chief highland of Europe is in the southern part. Se) 
Over the eastern part of South America spreads a low ,, : : 
: be: The highest moi ,;~s there are called the A/ps, and the 
but broad plateau, not nearly so high as the Andes. This ves : 
tae EP entire mountain system is often called the Alpine highland. 
plateau is mainly in the eastern half of a country called see 2 7 3 
ee : : . : es This highland begins near the. _ 2ntie shores and extends 
Brazil and is known as the highland of Brazil. = > Kf 
; : to the Black sea. 
The white and the black people in this highland raise much of the “sr 
. . . Tr | « > 7 ed 
coffee used in our country. The region is in a hot part of the earth, The Alps are famous for the beauty and grandeur of their lake % 


not far south of the equator. It is in such hot hilly land, having 
plenty of rainfall, that coffee thrives best. 

The western half of Brazil is part of the Central plain 
and contains vast forests called selvas. Most of the trees 
grow in the lowlands along the rivers that form the slma- 
zon system. The Amazon river and its branches drain the 
largest river basin in the world. The selvas are in this 
basin. Most of the Jargest rivers of the Amazon system 
flow from the Andes highland. 

In what direction does the Amazon flow? Into what ocean ? 

The Amazon river flows alinost parallel with the equator and not 
far from it. The land is low and hot, and is suited to the growth 


of many kinds of trees and smaller plants. Many tribes of Indians 
live by hunting and fishing in the forests and streams of the selvas. 


The part of the Central plain south of the selvas is 
grassy and supports millions of cattle and horses. In that 
land such grassy plains are called pampas. The parts of 
, the Central plain north of the selvas are called Zanos, mean- 
ing level land. There also the people raise many cattle. 


4 


and mountain scenery. Every summer thousands of tourists yisit a 
the Alps. These mountains are about halfway between the oie 
and the north pole. ‘The Swiss people live among the Alps. 


ae eh 


Scene in Norway, on northwest coast of Europe ," . 


A great plain spreads towards the north an¢ 
from the Alpine highland. This plain reache 
tic ocean on the north, and stretches east ¢ 


‘andy 


— 
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20 SURFACE OF EUROPE 


the northern part of Europe and Asia. from the Atlantic What part of Europe is great plain? What is said of plain west 


ocean . at a ee Oi Se and north of Alpine highland? Of part farther northeast? Name 

on the west to the Paciti¢ a4 the Jar east. Rite three of the nations making their home on great plain in Europe. 

West and north oi the Alpine highland the plain is nar- Where do Swiss people live ? What is said of products of great plain? 

row, but on it are found some of the foremost nations of Topics: — Coast of Europe; Alpine highland and Alps; greay 
é plain in Europe; people on this plain; products of plain. 
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The continent 
of Asia covers 
about one twelfth 
of the surface of 
the earth and con- 
tains nearly one 
third of the land. 

This continent 


. , . —s Por 
abies A. kn IRM 


has a very irregu- 
EUROPE lar coast line, and 

RUE ileal is surrounded on 
«-§ met Liga the east and south 


a 


batteries 


by ] ree bays. 


white people in the world, such as the French on the west What ocean is north of Asia? East? South ? 
and the Germans on the north. Farther to the northeast The surface of this great continent may he divided 


lies the great country of Russia, between the Arctic ocean roughly into three parts, — the wide and lofiy Asian 

on the north. and the Black and Caspian seas on the south. highland, often called the highland of Tilvi; the broad 

A portion of this wide plain crosses Asia and in that plains of Siberia on the north; the less road plains on 
continent is known as Siberia. the east and south. 

The highland of Tibet is the loftiest 
mountain region on the earth. 
Even in the hottest part of 
summer the highest moun- ~~ 
tains are buried in 
snow for a distance of 
two miles from their 
tops. The greater 
part of this highland 
is a lofty plateau. It = 
is so high that the 
air there is very cold, 
except during the © 
days of a short sum- 
mer season. 


The southern half of the great plain 
in Europe raises about the same 
kinds of farm products as the 
prairies round the Great 
Lakes in North America. 
There are wheat and corn 
and other grains, as well 
as rich grass for cattle. 

Towards ihe north the 
plaizs are colder, and 
f@wer grains can be 
raised. In the far north, 
near the Arctie shores, 
the ground is frozen as in 
the northern part of the 
Central plain of North 
America. Small tribes of 
yellow people, belonging 
to the same great family 
as the Eskimos, live on 
these cold plains. 
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The effect of such a 
mountain wall is very 
marked. Plants that 
grow in the warm slopes 
on the south could not 
live so far up in the colq 
lands, even if their seeds 
were carried there. The 
animals that feed on the 
plants of lowlands cannot 


Heips: — Locate 
Europe. Describe its 
coast. What oceans bor- 
der on Europe? Name 
three seas on south and 
southeast. Locate British 


4 fier tigew oo a0 wer : 


3 Germany. rs 
what of Europe cross such high ranges.~ 
ighland? What as they cannot find fooq 
? Locate part People living on one Side 
Himalaya mountains. Native of Tibet and a yak of the highland cannog 
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SURFACE 


trade with people on the other side without going round the great 
mass of high land; they cannot carry the goods over the rough 
inountain passes without much difficulty. 


We have seen that the plains in Siberia form part of a 
great plain stretching across all Iurasia, from ocean to 
ocean. The course of the rivers shows that the general 
slope of this plain in Asia is towards the northern ocean. 

In Asia, as in Europe, grains and grasses thrive in the warmer 
southern part of the plain; but the northern part is cold and 
barren. 

The most important plains of Asia 
are east and south of the highland 
of Tibet. On the east, along the 
Pacific shore, are rich plains that 
form part of the great country called 
China. Most parts of these plains 
are the deltas of long rivers. The 
soil is very rich and supports hun- 
dreds of millions of people. 

In the ocean east of China lies a 
eroup of islands forming the country 
of Japan. 

Most of the yellow people on the earth 
livein China and Japan. They are famous 
forsome kinds of work, such as silk weaving 
and thecarvingofivory. Alarge part of the 
tea used in our country is raised 

South of the highland of I. K 
Tibet lies the large coun- pi 
try called India: This land P 
is not far from the equator fF 
and has plenty of rainfall. 
It is therefore very fertile. 
Many million people live in 
India, and they belong in 
the great family of white 
people. The lofty high- 
land of Tibet separates the 
yellow people of China from | 
the white people of India. i 

The southwest part of ‘S\ Se ee 
Asia consists mainly of pla- } Nate 
teaus crossed by mountain 
‘anges, but not nearly so 
high as the plateaus and 
ranges of the highland of 
Tibet. Many parts of south- 
west Asia are deserts, but 
there are fertile river val- 
leys. The great peninsula of 
Arabia, east of the Red sea, 


by the yellow people of China. 
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OF ASIA =4 


Arabia is the home of the people called Aras, but they : 
aso in the countries of northern Afriea. Many of them make t 
homes in the fertile spots round springs in the desert. They 
some grain and many date trees. The Arabs use many camels 
horses. ce 

Southeast of Asia are many large islands and almost 
countless small ones. They are known as the East <3 
Indies. The largest among these are Borneo, Sumatra 
and Java. ce map of Australia, page 187. 

One large group of islands southeast of Asia, called the 
Philippines, elongs to the United 
States. 

The natives of the East Indies are 
mostly brown people. They raise a large 
portion of the spices used in the world. 

Helps: — What is size of Asia? What 
oceans border on Asia? Of what three 
general regions does surface of Asia con- 
sist? Describe highland of Tibet: plains 
of Siberia; plains of China; plains of 
India; the East Indies. 

Where is Japan? Name some products 


of China and Japan. Name some islands 
of East Indies. What is said of Arabia 


and Arabs ? * 
What group of islands southeast of Asia ) 
belongs to United States? =| | am x 
Topics: — Size of Asia; three chief ree 


gions ; highlandof Tibet; plains of Siberia; 
China; Japan; India; Arabia and Arabs; 
East Indies; Philippines. 
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is chiefly a desert plateau, 
but it is famous for its coffee. 


Political Divisions shown thus: ———- 
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17. Africa and Australia 
Arrica. The continent of Africa has a 
very regular seacoast, with the sea on all 
sides, except at the isthmus of Suez. 


What great sea is on the north? What long 
and narrow sea is on the northeast? What conti- 
nents are wholly or partly separated from Africa 
by these two seas? 

What ocean is on the west? On the east? 
Name the largest island off the east coast of Africa. 


The largest desert in the world is in 
northern Africa. It reaches from the 


meaning great desert. 


they can find the right kind of soil 
and the amount 
of rainfall they 


Atlantic ocean to the Red sea, except where a narrow 
but fertile river valley, called the Wile, crosses it. 
greater part of this desert is known as the Sahara, 


Plants that grow south of the Sahara may grow as far north as 


SURFACE OF AFRICA 
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Areas in (J green are lowlands. 
“* & [==) buff are over 1,000 feet high. 
“« * FS] red are over 4,000 fect high. 
“_ GS purple are below Sea level, ae 
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need, but they cannot spread across the dry sands of the desert. 

Animals that feed on such plants are not able to cross the desert. 
The Like the great highland of Tibet, this is another boundary which is 
very hard for people, plants and the lower animals to pass. 

There are small fertile places, called oases, in the desert.. In 
and round them live desert tribes, raising a little grain, but living 
largely on the fruit of 
date trees. 
They keep 
thousands 
of camels 
that are 
very us e~ 
ful in 
crossing 
the wide 
desert. 

The long river Nile has its source in a large lake under the 
equator. Some of the branches of this river rise in the great high~ 
land of eastern Africa. 

The Nile flows northward across the eastern side of the great 
desert of northern Africa and is building larger and larger its broaql 
delta in the Mediterranean sea. This is one of the rivers that have 
often overflowed their banks and have made flood plains or TIGh 
meadow lands. The Nile overflows every year. Its valley is there_ 
fore very fertile and forms part of the country called Hyypt. 


South of the Sahara lies a broad region known ag 
Sudan. Many tribes of black people live there. 

Light rains sometimes fall along the southern edge of 
the Sahara and there the grassy land begins. Southwarg 


Camp of Arabs near the northern border of the Sahara 


SURFACE OF AUSTRALIA 


the rain increases, and the plant life also; forests appear, 
and they extend far south of Sudan, into the basin of the 
river Kongo. 

The equator passes through the middle of the Kongo basin, the 
largest in Africa. ‘This basin lies due east of the Amazon basin. 
The rivers of both basins flow through hot lands where the rainfall 

“As a result, trees and smaller plants grow in great abun- 
Millions of black people live in tribes in the basin of the 
What people live in the selvas of the Amazon? 


is heavy. 
dance. 
Kongo. 

Many white people have made their homes in the south- 
ern part of Africa, where there are rich gold mines and 
diamond fields. 

AustTraLiA. This small continent has an even sea- 
coast, except in the north. 

What ocean is east of Australia ? 


South of it? West of it? 


The highest mountains 


of Australia are in the 
southeast. East and south- 


east of this range small [roars | 
rivers cross the short slope 
and flow into the Pacific 
Most of the white 
people of Australia live on 
this short slope. 

A large part of middle 
Australia is very dry and 
is covered with scrubby 
bushes. Small tribes of 
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SCALE 1.009 MILES TO ONE INCH. 
green are lowlands, 


Potltteat Divisions shown thus :—. 


CLIMATE OF 
18. Latitude and Longitude 


By the elimate of a place is meant the usual state of its 
atmosphere, — whether hot or cold, dry or rain-giving, 
healthful or unhealthful. 

In studying the climate of any place we need to know about how 
far it is from the equator, what its seasons are, whether 
it is on high land or low land, whether its winds are hot 


or cold, dry or moist. First, let us learn how to locate 
places on the earth. 


Every circle, “both large and small, may be 
divided into 360 equal parts, each of which is 
called a degree. 

How many degrees are there in one fourth of a 


circle? One fourth of a small circle contains just as 
many degrees as one fourth of a large one. 


The distance from the equator to either pole 

is ninety degrees (90°), or one fourth of a circle 
running north and south round the earth. 

Round a globe we can draw any number of circles 


2A 60th part of a degree is called a minute. A 60th part of a minute is called 


@ second. Ten degrees, thirty minutes and forty seconds may be written 
10° 30° 40”, 


poor black savages are found in parts of this conti 
mostly near the coast. 


* 


Helps : — What is said of desert of Sahara? What is an ¢ 
Describe river Nile and its fertile lands. In what country is de 
of Nile river? Where is Sudan? What is said of it? Deseri 
Kongo basin. Into what ocean does Kongo river flow? Name 
two occupations of people in southern Africa. am 

What is said of seacoast of Australia? Where are highest 
mountains in this continent? What is condition of large particles ‘ 
middle Australia ? 


Topics : — Seacoast of Africa; bodies of water round it; Sahara; 
oases; Nile; Egypt; Sudan; Kongo basin; southern Africa. 


Seacoast of Australia ; - mountains ; ; east and southeast slopes; _ 
middle Australia ; black people. 


THE EARTH - 


parallel with the equator. Such circles are called paral- 

lels. All the places on any one parallel are at the same 

distance from the equator. a 
Parallels show how far places are north or south of the 


Degrees of latitude 


equator. We name the parallels in 
with the equator as zero (written 0°) 


A parallel may be at 1°, 8°, 45°, o 
high as ninety, from the equator 


LATITUDE 


Thus the city of New Orleans is 30° north of the equator, — 
Written 30° N. “It is one third of the distance from the equator 
tothe north pole. See map of North America, page 65. But there 
are many other places round the earth on the same parallel, or at 
the same distance from the equator. 
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Degrees of longitude Meridians of longitude 


On the globe we can also draw many lines: running 
from pole to pole, north and south. All places on any one 
of the north-and-south lines have midday at the same 
time. These lines are therefore called meridians, meaning 
midday lines. 

We may think of any number of meridians and number them, 
beginning withany oneofthem. The line with which the numbering 
begins is called the prime meridian, 
meaning the 


: first. The me- 
a tidian from 
tan 


which the others 
are counted is 
marked zero 
(0°), just as the 
equator is the 
zero (0°) line 
from which all 
parallels are 
numbered north 
or south. 


The prime 


or zero mne- 
2 ridian most 
= commonly 
: used by 
¥ sailors passes 
through the —. 
Ferns growing on trees in India, where 
observatory the seasons are always hot or warm 
: of Greenwich, 
= a suburb of London. This is known as the 
es meridian of Greenwich and is marked 0° on 
‘ maps. Sve map of Dritish Isles. 5 = 
___.__ The meridians which show degrees are ee 
ee generally numbered from 1° to 180° east 
4 from Greenwich, and also 1° to 180° west 


seed from the same prime meridian. These numbers count the 
degrees round any parallel on which a place is located. 


‘from the equator is lati- 


Caught in the ice in Baffin bay, where seasons are always cold or cool 


AND LONGITUDE 


Now we can locate the city of New Orleans exactly, by saying 
that it is 30° north of the equator, and 90° along this parallel west 
It is thus one third of the from the 
equator towards the north pole, and one fourth of the way 
round the world west from Greenwich. 

90° W. and 30° N. 


of Greenwich. distance 


This may be written 


The number of degrees that any place is north 
or south of the equator is called the latitude of 
that place. The number of degrees east or west 
of any chosen meridian is the longitude. 


Latitude means breadth ; In 
ancient times, when nearly all the shipping in the world 
was on the 
Mediterranean 
sea, people 
thought of the 
long way as 
east and west; [— 
the broad way 
as north and south. 

Thus distance in degrees 
east or west from any line 
is longitude; distance in 
degrees? north or south 


longitude means length. 


tude. What is the latitude 
of New Orleans? What 
is its longitude? Find out 
the latitude and longitude 
of the town or city ir 
which you live. 


Helps : — What 
does climate mean? 
What is a degree*+ 
How many degrees 
between equator and north pole? 
What do parallels show? How are they named? What 
are meridians? What is meant by prime meridian? What 
prime meridian is most used by sailors? How are meridians 
numbered? What is latitude? Longitude? How may you 
locate a place on a map or on the earth ? 

Topics: — Climate; degrees ; parallels ; 
meridians ; Greenwich; latitude; longitude. 
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Fig. 2 


What are_parallcls ? 


1To Teacners : — Many teachers may wish at 
this time to teach pupils the relation between degrees 
and miles. The important facts to be kept in mind 


VANS 
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Eskimo boy 


are that degrees of latitude are practically equal, and that each contains 60 
nautical or 69) common miles. This is also the length of a degree of longitude 
on the equator; but degrees of longitude vary with distance from the equator. 


. 
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CHANGE OF SEASONS 


19. Change of Seasons* 


The sun is a very hot globe, more than a million times 
as large as the earth. This great globe is very far away, 
yet it keeps the earth warm enough to support the life 


that is on it. 
The average distance of the sun from the earth is about 


93,000,000 miles. 


If, when Columbus set sail on his first voyage to America, some 
object could have left the sun and traveled steadily at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour 
towards the earth, 
that object would 
still be many mil- 
lion miles away 
from the earth. 


The sun’s rays 
shine through 
clear air without 
warming it very 
much, but they 
warm the clouds 
and the dust in 
the air, and also 
— the surface of the 
land and the sea. 
All these help to 
warm the air 
about them, but 
= the land and the 
= sea warm the air 
- much more than 
_ the clouds and 
- the dust do. 
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{A) New World: first uy of northern summer 


When the sun is 
highest in the sky 
about noontime, its 

rays heat the earth more than late in the afternoon or early in the 

morning, when they are more slanting. 

Fig. 1 on page 24 shows how the sun shines on different parts 
of the earth. Over the line B all the rays are nearly vertical. Over 
the line A the rays strike the earth with much greater slant. As 
many rays shine on B as on A, but the slanting rays spread over 
more surface and, therefore, cannot heat it so much. The more 
nearly vertical the rays are, the greater their heating power, 
because more rays can reach a space of a given size. 

Fig. 2 shows the same fact. It is just as far along the sur- 
face from the line marked Arctic circle to the north pole as it is 
from the line marked tropic of Cancer to the equator, but compare 
the number of rays shining on each. 


(B) Old World: first day of northern summer 


Once a year the earth moves or revolves round the sun, 
in an almost circular path. This path of the earth is 
called its orbit? The journey round the sun is called the 
revolution of the earth. 

1 The change of seasons and the length of days and nights are subjects that 


an best be explained by the teacher with a globe in hand, 


2 The orbit is an ellipse, but differs very slightly from a circle. See page 26. 


What other motion of the earth have you studied? Seelesson2. — 
What is the cause of day and night ? 


The earth’s axis does not stand upright from the orbit Epon 
or path, but leans over about one quarter from the upright. — 
As the earth goes round the sun, the aais always points to 
the same spot far off in the sky, near the north star. — 

Maps (A) and (B) on this page show how the warm sunshine 7 : 


strikes North America, Asia and other lands north of the equator 
when that part of the earth leans towards the sun’s rays. Thesame 
map shows how : 
slanting the rays 
are at that time on 
the lands south of 
the equator. 

Maps (C) and (D) 
show how the sun- = 
shine reaches the = 
earth when it has 
moved round to the 
othersideofthesun. - 
The lands south of = 
the equator now feel 
the strong rays, 
while the lands 
north of the equa- 
tor have the weaker = 
or slanting rays. ————— 

Some evening at ———S 
home, with a ball =— 
and a light placed —— 
near the middle of — _ 
a room, you can see = : 
how all this hap- — 
pens. Run a long — — 
needle through the 
ball, for an axis. 
Hold the ball a lit- 
tle way off from the 
lamp, but as high as 
the light, and turn 
the ball so that one end of the needle points towards one of the upper 
corners of the room. Look and see which part of the ball is lighted. 

Then move the ball slowly round the light, keeping the ball on 
a level with the light, and also keeping the needle pointed always 
towards the same corner of the room. You will see the pole, where 
the needle enters the ball, go into darkness part of the way and 
come out into the light the rest of the way. 

Thus it is with the earth. The axi: always points to one spot 
in the sky; and as the earth goes round the sun, the sunshine 
changes slowly from north to south and then from south to north. 
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(D) Old World: first day of northern winter 


The change of sunshine from north to south and then 
from south to north, as the earth goes round the sun, is 
called the change of seasons. Lands have their warmé 
weather when they are leaning towards the sun, wile the 

rays more nearly vertical than during the time of ¢ 
weather, when they are leaning away om 
Then the rays are more slanting. 

Thus, the slanting of the earth’s axis, : un ; 

it always points to one spot in the sky, as 


at noon with the same slant, and there would be no 


change of seasons. 


— 3 


When lands have spring and summer they are leaning 
_ towards the sun; when they have autumn and winter 
_ they are leaning away from the sun. The axis does not 
_ change its direction, but the earth moves round from one 
side of the sun to the other, so as to bring the strong rays 
first on one side of the equator and then on the other. 


The large diagram on this page shows the true form of the 
earth’s orbit and also the position of the earth in its orbit each 


— 7 mouth of the year. Look at the little globe for March; the sun- 


7 he shine covers one half the earth from pole to pole, for the sun is 


<a over the equator. At this time the season of spring begins in the 
’ ry, 2 


-— ~ 


globe for April shows the sunshine reaching even beyond 


north pole, for the northern hemisphere is leaning slowly 
rds the sun. The south pole has gone into darkness. In May 
arth pole has come farther into the circle of sunlight, while 
h pole has sunk farther into the circle of darkness that 
overs the other side of the earth. In June the sunshine covers 
OU Sa 

Bpri 2 egins about March 20; summer about June 21; autumn about 
winter about December 21. Though these are the accepted 
lime is indicated by the sun’s position over the equator or the 
ct that leap years have an extra day makes the above dates 


. 


‘Diagram showing true shape of the earth’s orbit; also position of the earth each month in its orbit 


CHANGE OF SEASONS 


more of the northern lands than at any other time of the year, and 
in this month the summer begins in the north. 

But now a change takes place, and in July and August the sun- 
shine grows less and less north of the equator. The north pole 
is moving slowly back towards its long night, or time of darkness, 
but the south pole is coming back towards the light. At last, in 
September the circle of light and warmth is back just where it was 
in March; the sun is then over the equator, and autumn begins in 
the north. 

From now on the north pole goes into darkness, as the northern 
lands turn farther away from the sun. October and November 
find the sunshine still less in the northern hemisphere. In 
December the northern half of the earth is turned farthest from 
the sun, and the north pole is deep within the circle of darkness. 
In this month winter begins in the north. 

Now the north pole begins to move slowly 
towards the light. January and February carry 
the-sunshine farther north, and in March the 
sun rises once more in sight of the north pole 
and brings back the spring to the northern 
lands. 


South of the equator the seasons are 
just opposite to those of the north. 
When spring begins in the northern 
hemisphere autumn begins south of the 
equator; when it is winter on one side 
of the equator it is summer on the other. 


When the sun is over the equator the light 
reaches both poles. Then the days and niglits 
are each twelve hours long over the whole 
earth. 

When the sun is north of the equator the 
hours of sunshine on that side of the equator ~ 
are longer than the hours of darkness; but 
when the sun is south of the equator the nights 
in the north are longer than the days. 

During the northern spring and summer the 
light never leaves the north pole and the day 
there is six months long. It is then night at 
the south pole. During the northern autumn 
and winter the north pole has its long night 
and the south pole its day. 

The large diagram shows that not only each 
pole but also the region round it has long 
periods of light and of dark. 


Helps : — What is meant by revolution of the earth? How often 
does the earth revolve? How often does it rotate? What is the 
earth’s orbit ? What are planets ? What is position of the earth’s 
axis? Where does it point ? 

What is meant by change of seasons? How can you illustrate 
change of seasons? What causes change of seasons ? 

How does northern hemisphere lean in summer? In winter? 
How far north does sunlight reach on first day of northern spring? : 
When does summer begin in the north? Autumn? Winter? ss 

When it is summer north of equator what season is south of it? 
When spring is opening buds and blossoms far north of equator 
what change is taking place in lands far south? Describe days 
and nights round poles. 


Topics : — Revolution; orbit; position of earth’s axis; meaning 
of change of seasons; how illustrate change of seasons; cause of 
change of Seasons; area of sunlight when each season begins; 
seasons on opposite sides of equator; days and nights round poles. 


THE ZONES 


20. The Zones 


We have seen that the axis of the earth leans about 
one quarter from the upright. The exact amount of the 
leaning or inclination of the axis is 234°. When the 
earth is in that part of its path which brings the northern 
end of the axis nearest the sun, the strongest rays shine 
straight down on 
a line at about 
one fourth of the 
distance from the 
‘equator towards 
the north pole. 
This line round 
the earth, upon 
which the verti- 
cal rays fall when 
farthest north, is 
called the tropic 
of Cancer. 

The line upon 
farthest south is called 


Map A, showing vertical rays over the 
tropic of Cancer 


which the vertical rays fall when 
the tropic of Capricorn. 

find on each of the maps on page 25 tlie exact place where the 
vertical rays strike the earth. 


921° 


The tropics are 254° on each side of the equator. The 
wide belt of land and water lying between or within the 
tropics is called the torrid zone.* This great zone of 
strong sunshine is more than 5000 miles wide, and spreads 
round the earth along the equator nearly 25,000 miles. 
When the sun is farthest north it shines 
all day within the Arctic circle. When 
farthest south it shines all day within 
the This shows 
that these circles are just as far from 
the poles as the tropics are from 
the equator, namely, 234°. The 
Arctic and Antaretic circles are 
known as the polar circles. 


Antarctic circle. 


Map A on this page shows the 
limits of light when the sun is ver- 
tical over the tropic of Cancer; the 
light reaches just to the polar circles | - 
on either side; but in the north it \ Qja7S- 
reaches the farthest edge of the o 
Arctic circle and sheds its light over : 
all the land and water within the 
circle. In the south the light reaches 
only the outer edge of the circle, and all within is dark and cold. 

Map B on this page shows that when the sun is over the tropic 
of Capricorn the region within the Antarctic circle has sunshine, 
while darkness spreads over the Arctic circle. 


1 The word tropic means turning place, and applies to the line over which 
the sun seems to turn backward on its journey. Cancer, meaning crab, and 
Capricornus, meaning goat, are names of groups of stars through which the 
sun long ago seemed to pass when over the tropics. 

2 Torrid means parched or hot; frigid, cold; temperate, moderate. 


The zones 


daily on its axis, there is a growing cap or circle of constant day- 
light round the north pole. When the sun is farthest north this — 
cap of constant light covers all the land and sea within the Arctic 

circle. But as the sun seems to move away from the tropic of 

Cancer the light within the polar circle of the north fades slowly 

away, and when the sun reaches the tropic of Capricorn the region 

within the Arctic 
circle is in dark- 
ness, As the light 
leaves the frozen 
region within one 
polar circle it 
reaches more and 
more into the other.* 


The region 
within the Arctic 
circle is called the 
north frigid zone ; 
the south frigid 
zone is within the 
Antarctic circle. 


The Arctic ocean includes the part of the sea within the Arctie 
circle; the Antarctic ocean, the part within the Antarctic cirele. 


Map B, showing vertical rays over the 
tropic of Capricorn 
| 


The broad belts of land and sea reaching round the 
earth, between the tropics and the polar cireles, are the 
temperate zones. One is north and the other south. 


What is it? Where is 


Helps: — Where is tropic of Cancer? 
Name polar circles 


tropic of Capricorn? Describe torrid zone. 
and locate each. ° 
What zone lies within tropics? Within each polar circle? 
What lines bound north temperate zone? South temperate zone ? 
What zone includes hottest parts of earth? 
Which zones are mostly regions of ice and 
snow ? 4 
Topics: —Tropie of Cancer; 
tropic of Capricorn; torrid 
> zone; polar circles; frigid 
> zones; temperate zones. 


21. Seasons of the 
Zones : 


The open oceans and the air over them 
do not warm much in summer nor cool 
much in winter. The greatest changes in _ 
heat take place over wide lands. These heat a 
very quickly in the strong sunshine of thelong 

‘ ¢7 summer days, and they cool very quickly in 


eo 


* At the north pole daylight lasts six months, while the — 
sun is north of the equator. During that time the south 
pole isin darkness. While the sun is south of the equator the south — 
pole is in constant daylight, and the north pole isin darkness. 

At the polar circles the longest period of light or of darkness is 
twenty-four hours. The Arctic circle has its longest daylight when the sunis 
over the tropic of Cancer. M 

Between the polar circles and the poles the longest periods of daylig! 
from (wenty-four hours to six months. Each place has only one 
days yearly, but it has also many days or periods of light less th 
hours long. The nearer the poles, the longer the great period of 

The two polar regions have, of course, the same number of lis 
periods. The longest period of daylight in any place within 
circles lasts during the longest period of darkness in sot 
within the other polar circle. 3 


the long winter nights. The larger the land area, the greater is the 
_ difference in the interior between its warm and its cold seasons. 


Frigid Zones. The rays that enter the frigid zones are 
slanting and weak. The air there is always cold or cool, 
and ice covers the greater part of both zones. These 
polar regions are known as the cold belts. The cold belts, 
or frigid zones, have very Jong and cold winters and short 
cool summers. — 


During the long winter nights how cold the air of these regions 
must become! Ice and snow cover the land and almost all parts 
of the polar seas. Only a small portion of the Arctic ocean is kept 
open by water drifting from the warmer parts of the Atlantic. 

Even during the long daylight of summer the air of the cold 
belts cannot become very warm, because most parts of the land and 


the sea round the poles are covered with ice and snow, and a large 
part of the sunshine is taken to melt a portion of this frozen cover. 
The few people living within the northern cold belt are found 
mostly near the shores past which the warmer waters drift from 
the south. These people get their food mainly by hunting or fish- 
ing or by tending herds of reindeer. No people live in the cold 
belt of the south. 

Grilliant lights, called the aurora or northern lights, sometimes 
appear in the polar skies, and are also seen froin places far beyond 
the frigid zones. The aurora diminishes the darkness of the long 


_ polar nights. 


Temperate Zones. Between the frigid zones and the 
torrid zone lie the temperate zones. These zones are very 
wide. Over the parts near the tropics the sunshine falls 
with not very much slant; but over the parts nearer the 
polar circles the rays fall with more slant. We may 
: “ae divide each temperate zone into two heat 
belts, —a warm belt lying next to the hot belt, or torrid 
zone; and a cool belt next to the cold belt, or frigid zone. 
In the north temperate zone the line which divides the 
m belt from the cool belt crosses east and west about 
yh the middle of the United States; and in the Old 
> line runs B atone east and west along the main 


eee 


SEASONS OF 


THE ZONES 


We need to divide the temperate zones into the warm and the 
cool belts, in order to study the groups of fruits and other products, 
which differ widely in the two belts. 


In the south temperate zone nearly all the land, except 
the very southern parts of the continents, are in the 
warm belt. 

Between.the heat belts there are no sudden changes from hot to 
warm, from warm to cool or from cool to cold. All the way from 


the belt of greatest heat to the places of greatest cold, there is only 
a very gradual change. 


In the northern cool belt the lands are very wide. 
There the winter days are short, and the sunshine of that 
season is slanting and weak. The winters are therefore 
very cold, especially in the 
northern part, 


NORTH Pole 
where snow 
covers the ground for several 
months each year, and where 
heavy frosts are common dur- 
ing the spring and autumn. 
During the the 
days of this cool belt are long, 
and the sun’s rays are not very 
slanting, except far north. 
The summers thus become 


summer 


very warm, especially in the 
southern half of the belt. 

In the cool belt of the south 
there is not much Jand. The 
air over the oceans remains 
steadily cool, while over the 
narrow lands it varies only from cool to warm. ad 

The lands in the northern warm belt are wide, but the 
days and nights do not differ much in length, and the sun’s 
rays are never very slanting. The winters on the land 
are cool but not cold. The summers are very hot. 

The winters and summers of the lands in the southern 
warm belt are well marked, but as the lands are small 
compared with the oceans in the same belt, the change 
from winter to summer is not so great as in the warm 
belt of the north. 

Torrid Zone. In the torrid zone the sun’s rays are 
vertical, or nearly so, at noon every day. Thus, the slant 
of the sunshine varies but little. The days and nights 
are always about equal. There the change of seasons is 
very slight, and there is no winter. The air over the 
lands of this zone, except of course high lands, is hot or 
warm all the year. This zone is often called the hot belt. 

As the position of the sun shifts north and south, the 
weather of all the heat belts shifts with it, back and 
forth, once a year. 


be 


f raw ray 


During our summer hot weather reaches beyond the torrid zone 
and spreads over the warm and part of the cool belts; the warm 
weather shifts into the cool belt; the cool weather moves into the 


SEASONS OF 


cold belt; the belt of cold weather round the poles becomes smaller. 
During our winter the cold weather of the northern cold belt 
spreads far southward over the cool belt ; the warm belt then feels 
the cool weather ; and the warm weather is felt only at the 
borders of the hot belt. 

South of the equator the opposite changes are 
When 
the warmer weather spreads north- 
ward over the belts north of the 
equator the cooler weather follows 
it from the regions south of it; 
but owing to the smallness of the 
southern lands and the vastness of 
the oceans, the seasons south of 
the equator do not present great 
extremes of heat or cold. 


In all the heat belts the 
high plateaus and the moun- 
than the 
near the 
equator the summits of very 
high mountains are covered with snow all the year. 


meanwhile taking place. 


cooler 
Even 


tains are 
A river of the cool belt 
in summer 


lowlands. 


By climbing any very high mountain near the equator, a person 
may feel the same changes in climate as in going from the equator 
to either pole. Five miles up the air is as cold as it is five thow 
sand miles along the surface of the earth towards either pole. 


Not all places in the same latitude have the same 
Some are in highlands, others in lowlands; 
some are near the sea, others far inland; warm winds 
blow over some, cold winds over others. We shall study 
these differences, under the various countries. 


seasons. 


Helps: — Tell what you know about the sun. How is the air 
heated? Why does not sun heat all parts of earth alike? Describe 
seasons of frigid zones. Why are these belts socold? Why cannot 
air over these belts become very warm in summer? What have 
you learned about the few people in cold belt of north? What is 
meant by aurora ? 

Why do we need to 
divide temperate zones 
into warm and cool 
belts? In north tem- 
perate zone what line 
separates cool belt 
from warm belt? In 
what heat belt are 
nearly all lands of 
south temperate zone ? 

Compare lands in 
cool belt of north with 
those in cool belt of 
south. Describe sea- 
sons in cool belts; in 
warm belts; in hot 
belt, or torrid zone. 
Describe shifting of 
weather of heat belts 
with sun. Why do 
not all places in same 
latitude have same 
seasons ? 

Topics : Sun; how air is heated; seasons over land and sea; 
seasons of frigid zones, or cold belts; people of northern cold 
belt; aurora; cool belts; warm belts; torrid zone; shifting of 
weather with sun; why places in same latitude have different 
seasons, 


Desert rock worn smooth and round by 
blowing sand 


THE ZONES 


22. Winds and Rainfall 


Vapor rises from the oceans and other bodies of water, 
as well as from wet lands, and the winds carry it 
about. When the air is cooled it cannot 
hold so much vapor as when it is warmer. 
When cooled enough the 
vapor in it forms clouds 
from which rain or snow 
falls. 

When the air is grow- 
ing warmer it can hold 
more and more vapor, and 
it then takes up more 
vapor and dries the lands 
over which it passes. 
Winds that are growing 


Cutting ice on a river of the cool belt in winter 


warmer as they blow towards warmer parts of the earth 
are therefore called drying winds. 

Cold air weighs more, or is heavier, than hot air. Just 
as a stick, being lighter than water, will float on it, so 
warm air will float on cool air. The cooler air flows 
towards and creeps under the warmer air, pushing it 
upwards. 

Not all parts of the earth are heated alike, and the air is 
therefore kept in motion. The air from the cooler parts is 
flowing towards the warmer parts. Some of the currents ee 
of air move along the earth’s surface, and others flow far 4 
above it. We call the surface currents winds ; they are 
very useful, as we have just learned. 


Winds blow from cold parts of the earth towards the warmer 
parts, from cold seas to warm lands or from warm ocean currents to 
cold lands, from grassy plains to hot deserts, from cool mountains 
into warmer valleys or from cool shaded valleys up the bare and 
hot slopes of sunny foothills. E 

When we think of the many kinds of surface that help to warm 
or to cool the air, it does not seem strange that the winds do ob 
always blow with equal force or in the same paths, With frozen 
lands and seas, parched deserts, cool grassy plains, shady fore: a. 
warm and cold ocean currents, snow and rain, flying clouds 
above all, the shifting sunshine that causes the seasons, — vii 
and other causes of difference in heat, the air finds little 
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Strong winds cannot reach soil that is covered with grass or 
Proce, but in dry lands where there are but few plants the winds 
Sweep over the ground and scatter dust and sand far and wide. 
Coarse sand is drifted along like dry snow in winter. 

The grains of sand are blown against one another and against 
bare rocks. Thus, both the sand and the rocks are ground to dust. 

In deserts, where drifting sand is plentiful, it gathers in the 
form of hills called dunes. Some of these dunes, or hills of drifted 
sand, are from three to six hundred feet high. One of the pictures 
on this page 
shows several 
desert dunes. 

Dunes are also 
found on sandy 
shores. Waves 
throw sand upon 
the beaches, and 
the winds may 
then drift it 


inland. Fields, 
forests and vil- 
lages are some- 
times buried by Sand hills or dunes in a desert 
drifting sand. 
Z Under the sands of deserts lies the bed rock. The winds often 
2 blow away the grains of sand irom the high parts of the bed rock, 
Bt as soon as they weather or crumble. Parts of deserts may thus 


See the picture of the wind-swept 
desert, where the Arabs are rest- 
ing beside the camel. 
This picture shows 
many such wind-swept 
hills. 

Winds not only blow 
dust and sand about, but 
they also brush along 
the surface of the sea 
and make waves. The 
waves which roll against 
the land wash stones and 
; sand back and 
forth on the sea- 
shore, grinding 
them very fine. 
Thus, the winds 
help to change 
the seashores of 
the earth. 

The winds 
blowing steadily 
over the sea also 
make currents in 
the sea. Warm 
currents from the 
hot belt may flow 
the air that blows over 
these currents later 


consist of bare rocky hills. 


Bovinds plowing towards cooler lands often give out rainfall, 
eee shed rains on high ranges that lift up the air and cool it. 
ry vapor from the sea to the land and thus help to 
ch parts of the land shall yield grain and fruits, and 


WINDS AND RAINFALL 


which parts shall remain barren deserts. Winds scatiter the seeds 
of some kinds of plants, and also aid in the flight of birds, by lifting 
them somewhat as kites are lifted. 

If it were not for currents of air there would be no sailing ves- 
sels nor windmills ; but the winds are sometimes so strong that they 
wreck vessels and blow SEs 3 
down trees and houses. 

Under heavy clouds 
whirling winds over the 


sea sometimes form 
funnel-shaped spouts, 
which seem to descend 
and join the spray 
raised from the waves. The long whirling funnels are called 
waterspouts. They are seen most often over the oceans near the 
equator, but some of them form east of our country, over the warm 
parts of the ocean. The whirling winds of waterspouts are some- 
times strong enough to dismast vessels. 

When the air is in motion all its parts are mixed and kept fresh 
and pure. Perhaps you can think of many other uses of winds. 

~ Winds blow into the hot belt from the cooler belis on 
both sides. These winds bend to the westward, — those 
from the warm belt of the north bend towards the 
southwest; those from the warm belt of the south 
bend to the 
northwest. 

These winds 
that blow west- 
ward in the hot 
belt are known 
as the trade 
winds. 

On the oceans 
they are steady 
and blow with lit- 
tle change by day 
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or by night. Over \ os Se 
the lands they are 
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changes in the 
heating of the 
surface, To the 


people living in the torrid zone these east winds are very refreshing. 


Can you tell by the maps on page 31 what parts of the conti- 
nents are in the path of the trade winds ? 


Wind-swept desert 


COuTn | pot 


General plan of the winds. (‘The dotted areas indicate rain) 
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WINDS AND RAINFALL 


As the trade winds flow into the hot belt, they become 
warmer and can hold more moisture. They do not give 
out rainfall unless they are chilled on the way. Some 
lowlands in the paths of these 
winds are therefore dry; but 
the windy sides of highlands 
in the path of the trade winds 
receive abundant rains. 

When air rises to cross high- 
lands it is cooled, and some of its 
vapor may then form clouds that 
yield rainfall! on the slopes of 
the highlands. 

Some of the great deserts are 
lowlands on the lee side of moun- 
tains in the path of the trade winds. 


Along the line of greatest 
heat, where the winds that 
enter the hot belt from both 
sides meet, there is a narrow 
belt where the winds 
weak and often die away to 


are 


trade winds, and are therefore called westerly 
or anti-trade winds. 


The storms in these westerly winds carry rains to the 


a calm. Much vapor rises in 
this warm belt of calms, and 
rains pour down almost every 
afternoon or evening. As this rainy belt is near the 
equator, it is called the equatorial rain belt. 


So much rain falls in this belt of calms that the surface of the ocean 
there is a little less salt than the ocean under the drying trade winds. 


Notr:— This map? shows the winds and rains of the northern summer. 
towards the interior of the northern continents. The equatorial rain belt is north of the equator. 


Mh Sofa 
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Nore: — This map? shows the winds and rains of the northern winter. The winds are blowing from the interior of the 
Most of the equatorial rain belt is south of the equator. 


northern continents, outward towards the sea. 


In the warm and the cool belts the winds vary in direc- 
tion from time to time and often bring storms. They blow 
mostly from the west, in the opposite direction from the 


1 The term rainfall includes rain, snow, hail and all other forms of falling 
‘water or ice, 2See footnote 3 on page 82. 


Notice that the winds are blowing from the sea 


highlands and the west coasts of the temperate zone, 
that is, to the warm and the cool belts. In these belts 
the winds also blow at times from the east or south or 
north, and so most of the slopes facing the sea on either 
side are well watered; but 
the regions far inland are 
often very dry. 

Between the trade winds of the 


hot belt and the westerly winds of 
the warm and the cool belts there 


are weak winds that are very pee 
unsteady and generally bring dry — 
weather. These weak winds are che 


near the tropics, and these lines 
cross several large deserts. 


In the cold belts the wine 
vary greatly in direction and 
are very stormy. They are 
called polar winds. _ 


Helps: — Where does y¥ 
some from at Whatreataag t 
at results when vapor c 
In what state will air held 
most vapor? - 

What makes waves 
rents in sea? Tell 
kinds of work done by winds. What are dunes? _ 

Which is heavier, cold air or warm air? W 
the two flow together? What causes wind 
blow with same force all the time ? 


$ Winds take the name of the direction 
westerly winds blow from the west. The 


- 
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‘hat can you tell about trade winds? ‘Where do trade winds 
give out most rainfall? Why do they dry lowlands in their path? 
__ Why do winds give out rains when crossing high ranges? What 

is meant by rainfall ? 
___ What can you tell about equatorial belt of calms? Describe 
___- Winds of warm and cool belts. Where does most rain fall in these 
a> ge belts ? What do you know about winds and rains near tropics ? 
" Near polar regions ? 

_____ ‘Topics: — Vapor and air; work of winds; dunes; waves and 
___ Ovean currents ; cause of winds; why winds change in force and 


y. 


___ direction ; trade winds; equatorial belt of calms; rains on high- 


iv. 


eT: lands; winds of warm and cool belts ; winds near tropics ; polar 
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23. Ocean Currents 


_ Ifyou blow on the surface of water in a cup or basin, little waves 
will spring up, and soon a current of water will be set in motion. 


if 
e 
a 


é _ Winds blowing day after day for a long time against 
; _ the waves in the sea cause the surface waters to drift 
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3 . along and thus form ocean currents. When they are 
rapid they are called streams. — 

__ Ineach ocean the currents move in the general direction 
_ of the winds over them. The trade winds blow ocear. cur- 
rents westward, and westerly winds blow others eastward. 


7 What then is the general direction of ocean currents in the torrid 
z zone ? In the temperate zone ? 
The lands prevent the ocean currents from moving round and 
id the earth, and require them to move in vast circles, or eddies, 


SS 


my 2 To Teacners: —The arrows on the map of ocean currents show how the 
ers drift along under the winds. The Atlantic and Pacific oceans have 
es both north and south of the equator, flowing west with the trade winds 
st with the westerly winds. 
Indian ocean has a large eddy south of the equator, because the winds 
steady there ; but in this ocean north of the equator the winds blow 
» year towards the south coast of Asia, and then the ocean current flows 
same direction. During the other half of the year the winds blow 
st coast 


he , and the ocean current turns and flows in the 


juator move slowly in the direction in which 
i nthe equator they move in the opposite 
k. In the far south the oceans spread all 


Cae 


ee 


The arrows point in the direction in which the ocean currents flow. (The dotted lines show polar currents) 


OCEAN CURRENTS 


Part of the water that flows across the Atlantic ocean, 
under the trade winds of the torrid zone, is turned to the 
northeast by the coast of North America. This current 
is rapid in some parts and is called the Gulf stream.’ 

The Gulf stream carries much warm water far into the 
cold seas of the north. The westerly winds blowing 
along the surface of this water are warmed and carry 
warmth to the western parts of Europe. 

We have learned that the oceans do not cool so quickly as the 
lands in winter, nor heat so quickly as the lands in summer. ‘The 
water keeps a more even, or steady, temperature than the land. 


Winds, therefore, blowing from the sea to the land help to keep 
the temperature of such land even, without extreme heat or cold. 


The trade winds help to refresh the eastern shores of 
the hot lands of the torrid zone. The westerly winds 
tend to make steady, or even, 
the climate of the western 
shores of the lands of the 
temperate zone. The good 
effect of these winds is felt 
far inland, where there are no 
mountains near the coasts. 


‘ 
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Helps : — What causes currents 


to flow in oceans? What are 
swift currents called? In what 
direction do trade winds blow 
ocean currents? ‘The westerly 
winds? Why do not ocean cur- 


rents go round earth ? 

What and where is the Gulf 
stream? Can you telloneuse of this 
stream? What effect have ocean 
currents on winds that blow along 
their surface? How then do ocean 
currents affect lands? Whatshores 
receive most benefit from trade 
winds and ocean currents of torrid 
zone? Irom westerly winds and 
ocean currents of temperate zones ? 

Topics : — Cause of ocean currents ; general direction of currents 
in torrid zone; in temperate zones; Gulf stream; effect of ocean 
currents on climate; shores that feel best effects of trade winds; 
of westerly winds. 
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the way round the earth. There the waters drifting under the westerly winds 
move slowly towards the east and go all the way round the Antarctic ocean. 

Teachers that wish to enter into the study of the monsoons and the 
changing ocean currents under these winds will find the maps on page 31 
complete in all necessary details. The most marked change is, of course, in 
the Indian ocean. 

? To Teacnens :—For a long time this stream was thought to come from the 
gulf of Mexico, and hence was given the name Gulf stream. Now it is known 
that only part of the water flows from this gulf, and that even this part, with 
all the rest, is first drifted slowly across the 
Atlantic ocean by the trade ds of the tor- 
rid zone, and then turned aside by tie land. 

* Fig. 1 shows the plan on which the maps 
of the winds and ocean currents are made. It 
is as if the places on the globe were lifted out- 
ward, away from the center of the globe, 
and drawn upon the paper cylinder, which 
is then cut apart and spread out as in the 
aboye map. In such a map, the cold and 
the cool belts appear much too large, for the 
polar circles are stretched to the full length of 
the equator. 


RACES OF MEN 33 
24. The Black Race of animals or fibers of grasses or bark. A few of them know how 
; to raise grains in a crude way. Such people are savages. 
A body of people united under one ruler and subject to the same The black people that live in 4 
general laws may be called a nation. “Ihe land in which a nation p64 Sudan, south of the Sahara, 
dwells is known as a country. are more intelligent than those 


If we were to travel through all the countries, we should in the tribes along the Kongo, 
see many different classes of people. We may divide and build houses, weave coarse 
: cloth, make good spears, bows and 
shields. Many of them also raise 
cattle and plant grain. If the 
long rivers of Africa were open 
to ships from the sea, the poor 
savages might more easily learn 
how the white man dresses, pre- 
pares food, tills the soil, uses Negress 
books and defends himself from 
his enemies; but falls and rapids in most of these rivers greatly 
hinder ships or large boats from going far inland. 

People of the Negro race are found in nearly all parts of Africa 
south of the Sahara. 

Millions of black people have 
been taken from their homes in 
Africa and sold as slaves in other 
lands. The climate of their native 
land fitted the Negroes to work in 
the warm regions of the earth, and 
them into five great groups a wee ; ee MaRS Fe there they have been most 
called races. The people of <=] 9 useful, chiefly to the white 
each race differ from those of people. In most places 
the slaves 
have been 
set free and 
have gener- 
ally settled 


Black natives of Australia 


the other waces in color, in 
size, in the shape of their Huts of Kaffirs, or 
skulls, in kind of hair and in eS Ee Qy Gs 
“ie South Africa 
many other respects. 
All of Africa south of the Sahara is the 
home of the black or Negro race. 


Millions of black people live in groups, called ¢rides, 
in the forests along the banks of the Kongo and its 
many branches. Their home is in the hot belt, and 
they wear but little clothing. They do not need to 
store up food for winter, because there the days are Black boy 
always hot or warm, and fruits ripen all the year. of Africa 
They do not need houses made of boards, brick or stone, for there 
is no snow nor ice and there are no cold days. Tuts made of 
grasses or branches serve to cover them at night and during rainy 
days. On clear days they live mostly outdoors, and there do their 
cooking and eating. 

These people have crude weapons, such as darts, bows and arrows, 
wooden clubs and blowguns made of hollow reeds. They make 
fishhooks out of bits of bone. Most 
of the people live by hunting in the 
forests and fishing in the rivers. 
They can also gather wild fruits 
and some wild grains. 

Such natives are very ignorant. 
They know nothing of books; in 
fact, they know little, except how 
to catch and cook their food, build 
their rude huts, travel on foot 
through the forests, or in canoes 
or on rafts on the rivers, and make 
scanty clothing out of the skins 


Negress and child 


where they worked. Thus, 
many of the black race have 
been widely scattered in 
other lands. Millions are 
found in all the warmer 
parts of America, both north 
and south of the equator. 


Australia and the great islands near by are the home of 
a branch of the black race. The Negroes of Africa have 
broad flat noses, thick lips and black frizzly hair, and their 
coler varies from black to dark brown. The natives of ag 
Australia have the same general appearance, but the , 
have curly hair, and their color is dusky brown. 
The “blacks”* of Australia are savages of a very low {§ 


live in that continent. There are only about 100,000 in all the 
tribes. These are thinly scattered around the continent, chiefly 
within about 200 miles of the coast. 

One of the native weapons of the Australian savages 
is the boomerang. This is a curved stick which may be 
thrown in such a way that it will return to the thrower. 


About one tenth of the people 
on the earth belong to the black 
or Negro race. 


Indian types 


Helps:— What is a 
nation? Acountry? What 
is meant by races of men? 
How do races differ? Where 
is the home of black race? 
Why do Negroes of Kongo 
valley need but little cloth- 
ing? Why do they not 
need to store up food for 
winter? What are their 
huts made of ? What kind 
of weapons do they use? 
What do they eat? What 
name is given to people in this condition? 

Describe black people that live just south of desert of 
Sahara. Where else are people of this race found? What does 
lesson say about slaves? In which parts of America are many 
Negroes found ? 

Compare black people of Australia with those of Africa. What 
does lesson tell about Australian black people? What portion of 
people of the world belong to black race? 

:— Nation and country; races of men; home of black 
race; tribes of Kongo valley; black people just south of Sahara; 
slaves; black people in America; compare black people of Australia 
and Africa; describe Australians; where found; number of black 
people in world. 


25. The Red Race 


Tn the hot belt of the New World, in South America, are 
also found millions of savages, but they belong to the red or 
Indian race. They have high cheek bones and straight 
black hair. Their skin is reddish-brown or copper color. 


THE RED RACE 


A little later we sliall find that many white people live in parts 
of South America; but the people of the inland parts are mostly 
Indians. 

Many tribes of Indians live in the dense forests along the Amazon 
river and its branches. 
the black savages of middle Africa. 
and use about the same kinds of weapons. 
and lead a lazy, shiftless life. 

Many Indians live in the towns near the coast and also in the 
mountains. There they have seen how the white man lives and 
have become much more intelligent than the natives along 
the Amazon banks. 


In their home life these “red men” resemble 
They wear but little clothing 
They hunt and fish, 


When the white men first came to America the Indians 
near lake Titicaca in the Andes, and also those in the 
highlands of Mexico, had temples and other buildings 
of stone. They made cloth and worked in copper and 
gold, but the use of iron was not known to them. They 
also built good roads and bridges. ‘These people had 


made more progress than any others in the red race. 


If we leave South America and travel northward 
along the highland in North America, we shall find 
millions of Indians, scattered all the way to the border 


of the United States. Within 
our country there are only 
about a third of a million 
people of the red race. ‘There 
are some large tribes still 
farther north, in Canada, but 
their number is small com- 
pared with that of the white 
people in the same country. 


An Indian village, or pueblo 


In the highland of Mexico 
live to-day several million 
Indians, as well as millions 
of white people. ‘The Indians 
are all much more intelligent 
than the savages of the Amazon valley, and many of them till the 
soil, tend cattle, work in the silver mines, attend school and live 
in houses, just as the white men there do. 


A Zuni Indian carrying a vase of water 


Nearly all the Indians of our country live on large tracts 
of land which have been set apart as homes for the tribes. 
These tracts of land are called reservations. 


THE BROWN RACE 


z 2s- 

When Columbus came to America, he thought he had reached tomahawk. The Indian of former days shot the arrow and threw 
a country called /ndia, in southern Asia. The natives here were the tomahawk with great skill. Many are now skillful in the use x 
therefore called /ndians. of the rifle. 

The Indians of some tribes often painted their faces and their The red men had no horses before the 
white men came here from Europe, but many 
of the Indians are now excellent riders. 

As the home of the Indians is in America, 
they are often called the American race. 


Most of the Indians live in the torrid 
zone, Where most of the Negroes also 
live. There are thought to be about 
seven times as many Negroes as 
Indians in the world. 


Helps: — Where are Indians found ? 
Describe them. Describe Indians of valley 
of Amazon; ancient Indians of Western high- 
land of South America and Mexico. In what 
parts of North America are red men found ? 
Describe Indians now in Mexico. 

What is a reservation? Why are Indians 
called red men? What did Indians teach 
palefaces? What does text say about homes 
of Indians in United States? Name native 
weapons of red men. In what zone do most 
of both black and red races live? How do 
Indians compare in number with Negroes ? 
What other name is given to Indian race? 
Huts of brown people in the Philippine islands. The large animal is a buffalo Topics : — Features of Indians; savages of Amazon valley ; 
ancient Indian tribes of Andes and Mexico; parts of North 
America containing Indians; present Indians of Mexico; reser- 
vations; early settlers and Indians; houses of Indians; weapons; 
zone of red and of black people; number of Indians. 


bodies in streaks of bright red, and the early white settlers in 
North Ameriea called them red men. The Indians spoke of the 


white men as palefaces. 
At one time the savage Indians hunted over nearly all parts of 26. The Brown or Malay Race 
our country, but most of them were in the eastern half, where game 
was abundant and where corn could easily be raised. The women The people of the brown or Malay race also live almost 
: of the tribes planted gardens of corn, and the men spent their : wholly in the torrid zone. Their 
time hunting deer, buffalo, or bison, and other animals. : _fewsetteteenaae home is mainly on the islands of 
he Indians taught the early white settlers how to ~~ — Pee ar Soe a 


make soft shoes of deerskin, and canoes of birch 
bark. From the savage the white man learned 
also how to make corn grow in a forest. 
Rings of bark were cut from the trunks of 
the trees, or the bark was burned 
off, so that the sap could not flow. 
The trees soon died, and being with- 
out leaves, the warm sunshine could 
Tipen the grain. 

It is thought that about as many 
Indians now live in our country as 
when the first white settlers came. 
Most of them now live in houses 
of wood or brick. They own large 
herds of cattle, and raise fruit and 
grain. In some places they have 
good schools. ie .. ee 

Some Indians still live in tents. ~ . 
The earlier tents were made of the 
skins of animals, but cloth is now 
generally used. Some build houses 
of large sun-dried brick, or adobe, 
and in many cases these houses are 
large enough for several families. 

The native weapons are the 
bow and arrow and the hatchet, or 
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The people of the brown race have coarse black hair, 
flat faces and short skulls. Many of them have strong 
and well-built bodies. Their color is dark brown. 


In some of the large islands southeast of Asia the brown people 
have towns and cities. In these islands much coffee and a very 


THE YELLOW RACE 


Topics : — Home of brown people; features of people of Malay 
race; occupations of brown people; products of islands southeast 
of Asia; Hawaiian islands; the name Malay. 


27. The Yellow Race 


The home of the yellow race is in Asia, and includes 
the lands of China 
and Japan east of 


Brown men of the Fiji islands 


large portion of all the spices used in the world are raised. The 
towns and cities are mainly seaports, from which the coffee, spices 
and other products are sent abroad. 

Many people of the Malay race are yet savages; others till the 
soil; still others are traders and sailors. Some are famous for 


- the skill with which they can paddle canoes, even going far out 


on the ocean, from island to island, in these frail crafts. 


Far out in the middle of the Pacific ocean there is a 
group of islands, called the Hawaiian islands, belonging 
to our country. Many 
white-men have gone 
there to trade and to 
raise sugar cane, but the 
natives of the islands 
belong to the brown race. 
Many of them work in 
the fields of cane. 


Among the islands peopled 
by the brown race, besides 
those named above, are Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, Samoa 
and countless small Pacific islands. 


Native hut, Hawaii 


There are about one fourth as many brown people as 


black people in the world. 


The brown race is often called the Malay race. 
The name Malay comes from the Malay penin- 
sula, the southeast peninsula of Asia. A small 
part of the brown race is still found on this arm 


of land. 


Helps: —Whiere is the home of the brown 
race? Describe features of brown people. Name 
some products of islands southeast of Asia. Name 
some occupations of brown people. What does 
lesson tell about Hawaiian islands? How does 
number of brown people compare with number 
of black people? Why is the brown race also 


called Malay race? 


Native girls, Hawaii 


Malay hut in the East Indies 


the great central high- 
land and the great plain 
stretching north to the 
Arctic ocean. 

The people of the yel- 
low race’ have slanting 
eyes, coarse black hair, 
flat faces and short 
skulls. Except in the 
slant of the eyes they 
look very much like the 
people of the brown race. 


It is thought by many 
persons that both the Malays 
and the Indians belong to 
the yellow race, but roamed away ages ago from the original home 
in Asia; the one race in some way reaching America, the other 
going off to the islands southeast of Asia. But at the present time 
they differ enough to treat them as three races. 

Several hundred years ago the Chinese invented printing and 
gunpowder, but for many years that part of the yellow race has 
made little progress. One fifth of all the people in the world 
live in China, yet that country has only a few thousand miles of 
railroad. The Chinese know little about machinery 
for weaving cloth or for making iron and steel goods. 
They have not yet learned the value of coal as a 
fuel, though there are coal beds in their country. 

Some of the largest cities in the world are in 
China. The Chinese belong to a very old nation. 
They could spin and weave fine silks long before 
the people of Europe knew how, and they have 
long known how to make paper and beautiful 
porcelain dishes, such as cups, saucers and plates. 
The Chinese also raise immense quantities of tea. 

The people of the yellow race living on the 
islands of Japan have made more progress than 


THE YELLOW RACE 


Eskimo 


any other branch of the 
They are eager to 
learn how the white men 
all of work, 
and they have been wise 


race, 


do kinds 
enough to adopt many of 
the customs of the white 
race. 

The Japanese are a 
brave and active people. 
They have fine ships of 
war, as well as ships for trading. 


Japanese temple 


Like 
the Chinese they are famous for the 
weaving of silk and the making of porce- 
lain. The people of both these lands 
are very skillful in carving ivory. 
Many tribes of yellow people 
ive on the plains of Siberia. The 
small tribes are scattered along 
nearly the whole Arctic shore of 
the Old World,— both in Asia and in Europe. 


Japanese rain coats 


The people in some of these tribes in the cold lands 
live by fishing in the lakes and rivers. Others hunt in 
forests that lie far inland from the cold shores. Still 
others keep herds of reindeer, and these useful animals » 
supply the people with skins for clothing, and milk and 
meat for food. The swift deer also drag the natives on 
sleds over the frozen surface. 

Many white people from Europe have also moved to the 
wide plain in northern Asia, and there are now more white people 
than yellow people in that land; but most of the tribes of yellow 
people live farther north, nearer the Arctic shore. 


Small tribes of yellow people, called /skimos, live along 
the Arctic shores of America. There the summer is too 
short to ripen grain. Seals, deer, bears, fish and sea birds 
supply food, clothing, heat and light. 

Most of the Eskimos live in rounded huts made of stones, skins or 
driftwood. They make clothing out of the skins of seals and bears 


and the feathers of sea fowl. Junting parties often build huts 
out of blocks of snow. In winter all the huts are buried in snow. 


S 
> 


Tapanoee 


The Eskimos look 
very much like the yel- 
low people in the tribes 
that live near the Arctic 
shores of the Old World. 2 


The yellow race 
includes more than ~ 
one third of the 
people on the earth. 
There are four times as many 
people in the yellow race as in 
the black race. 


River scene, 
Japan 


One part of China is called Mongolia, 
and the whole race is sometimes called 
the Mongolian race. 


The pictures show an Eskimo of 
Greenland; a family of Lapps, living 
near the Arctic coast of Europe; two 
young ladies of Japan, playing native 
musical instruments ; a “ jinrikisha,” or 
handecart; a pleasure boat; a temple; 
the peculiar hats and rain coats of 
Japan; a yellow woman of Burma, now 
part of eastern India; a native of China. 


Burma 


Helps: — Where is home of yellow race? 
Where is China? Japan? Describe features of © 
yellow race. What is said in this lesson about 
Indians and Malays? Name two inventions of Chinese. Whatis 
said of progress of Chinese? Of their cities? For what class of 
work are they famous ? b 
What is said of Japanese? Where else are yellow people found 
How do yellow people of far north get food and clothing ? What rac 
mingle on great plain of northern Asia? Where are the Esk 
found? Where do they get food and clothing? Deseribe thei: 
What is said of size of yellow race? How does it com " 
the Negro race in size? How many people live in China? — 
are yellow people called Mongolians ? tan! 
Topics: —Home of yellow race; China; Japan; Malaysand] 
inventions of Chinese; state of progress of Chinese 
both famous for what kinds of work; cold pl of nor 
food and clothing of people on cold plains; Es 
homes; size of yellow race; compare black 
~ — 


Chinese 


THE WHITE RACE 


28. The White Race Many of the people went into India, where their descendants are 
\ peo} 

: still found. Other bands drove their herds westward and settled 

The ho : ace j st ko ee : 

me of the white race in the Old World lies in grassy valleys as far as the border of Europe. Finally tribe 


between the lands of the black and the yellow people. after tribe moved into the peninsulas of 
It includes the part of Africa north of the great desert; southern Europe, and these tribes have 
all Europe, except where small tribes of yellow people grown to be nations. Many other tribes 
have gone in from Asia; and all the great lands 
of Asia west and south of the central highland. 
Most of the people of Australia belong to the white 
race; many people of this race live in the southern 
part of Africa. 

In the New World the 
white race has settled 
almost everywhere, except 
in parts of the dense 
forests of the Amazon 


Women that live near 


valley and the cold lands the Rhine 
3 1 
é ~ ve ° 
near the Arctic shore. A Ateavnko the Cree 
Tt is thought that ages ago arts of Europe, and 
% . Te. People of the lowlands of western } ; 
there lived P = they too | crown 
Europe % 
somewhere Scotch to be great nations. 
in central piper From Europe the white people have spread to America, 
Australia and southern Africa. 

Another branch of the white race, though not the Aryan, hia tled in 
southwest Asia and in the lands of Africa north of the Saha: id also 
in the fertile places in the desert itself. These people are darker than the 
Aryans, but belong to the white race. They are called Semites 

In later lessons we shall learn much more about countries which the 


Aryans and the Semites have settled. The Semites gave us our alphabet 
and our system of common figures. 


The white race outnumbers even the great yellow race. ‘These 
two races include about six sevenths of all the people of the earth. 
The former is now the leading race in the world, in commerce, in 
power, in art and in general intelligence. 


Helps : — What part of Africa is settled by white people? Of HMurope? 
Of Asia? Of Australia? Of America? 

Who were the Aryans? What lands did they 
settle? What name is given to darker branch of 
} white race? What lands have Semites settled? What 
have Semites taught to rest of white race? What does 
lesson tell about number of people in white race ? 
Topics : —Ifome of white race in Old World; in New 
World; Aryans; 
Semites; size of 
white race. 


People of India (Parsees) 


Asia a race of white 
Soldier in the highland of People. now known as 
central Asia Aryans.? As the race 
increased in size large 

bands roamed about in search of new homes, 


where they could find pastures for their cattle. People of India (Hindus) 


1 Jn Alaska and the portion of Canada adjoining, towns are springing up in 
mining districis. : 

2To some teachers it may seem as if it were not necessary to introduce the 
terms Aryans and Semites, but it will be seen later that they are very useful 
terms in grouping the governments and religions, which are quite distinct for the two branches of the white race. 
example, it may be stated that in general the Semites have become Mohammedans and have founded absolute monarchies. 


Girl of Ceylon 


For 


Mexican and hut 


29. Religions 


RELIGIONS 39 | 


and taught that the belief in castes should not form part of 
any religion. This prince did not believe in any of the gods. 


People that worship idols, or objects such as the : ae : we | 
sun, fire, animals or images, are called pagans. Asa His name was Buddha, and his followers are called Buddhists. | 
rule, they believe that there The people of India did not long follow the teachings of 
are spirits having magical Buddha, but his religion spread over central and eastern Asia. 
power to do good or evil. Most of the yellow race, or about one seventh of the people i in 
the world, are now Buddhists. 
One of the pictures on the next page shows a pagoda, or tower for 
religious purposes, built by the Chinese. Many Chinese are Buddhists. 
The branch of the white race, known as Semites, that live 
in southwest Asia and northern Africa, has given to the world 
the three great religions whose followers worship one God. 
The Christians believe in one God and the 
Bible; the Jewish people believe in one God, 
Wessan of Jertpaites but not in the part of the Bible called 
, the ew Testament; the Mohammedans 
Nearly all sav- Man'atieeepe believe in one God, but their saered book 
ages are pagans. is the Koran. 
Most of them belong to the red The Christians are mostly descend- 
race in the interior of South ‘ants of the Aryans who settled in 
are ; the black race in 
middle Africa; the black race 
in paneer” and the great island Woman of Egypt R_ 
of New Guinea on the north; Aj 
he brown savages in parts of the islands southeast 
¥ Asia and in the islands far out in the Pacific; Europe. The 
many of the tribes of yellow people along the Arctic Christian lands in- h 
coast. It will thus be seen that the pagans are the Clude the greater 
savages living mostly in the torrid zone, but in part part of America, 
in the frozen Jands of the far north. About one Europe and Aus- 
seventh of all the people in the world are pagans. — tralia and also the a 
In the last lesson we learned that one branch of the Aryan ces European / ! 
people settled in the great peninsulas of southern Asia. Some settlements along H 
of these went into the wedge-shaped peninsula of India, just nearly all of the ia 
south of the highest mountains of Asia. ‘The rock temple coast lands of the |, 
shown in one of the pictures on the next page was built by world. About one 
the people of India. er 
The native people of India are called /Zindus. A il Z 
large part of them believe in a very old religion that 
An Arab , 


divides the people into classes, 
called castes. The four prin- 
cipal castes are the priests, 
the soldiers and rulers, the 
merchants and the servants. 
Below these are the outcasts. 

Brahma is one of the chief 
gods in this religion, and the 
believers are called Brahman- 
ists. About one fifth of the 
people in the world live in 
India, and one half of them 
are Brahmanists. 

Many years ago a prince of 
India outgrew the old religion 


fourth of the people of the earth 
live in Christian countries 


Two Christian churches are shown on 
the next page, — one a common form of 
wooden church with tall steeple; the 
other a beautiful church of stone. 


Mohammed, the founder of the — 
religion that bears his name, 
in the peninsula of Arabia, in sout 

west Asia, about a thousand years before the 
English people settled m America. 
The Mohammedan religion has spread over ne 


all southwest Asia, a large part of Tadia, tise arge 


Woman of northern 
Africa 


Men of the southern border of the Sahara 


of the islands settled by the brown people, and also west- 
ward into northern Africa and among the most intelligent 
Negro tribes along the south side of the desert of Sahara. 
This religion includes about one seventh of the human 
race, being about equal in number to the pagans. 


The Mosque of St. 
Sophia, shown on this 
page, was built long ago 
for a Christian church, 
but many Mohammedans 
now live in the country in 
which it was built and 
use it for their own form 
of worship.! 


The Jewish people 
have been illtreated 
by people of other 
religions and have 
been widely scattered 
through most of the 
civilized countries of 
the world. Many of 


them are merchants, 
traders and bankers. 


Helps: — What are 
pagans? Where are most 
pagans found? How many 
pagans are there in the world? 


2 The ‘* Mosque of St. Sophia’? is a Moham- 
medan place of worship in Constantinople. The 
* Fire Temple” is supplied with gas from the 
naphtha wells near Baku, a port on the west coast of the Caspian sea. This 
was a temple of the ancient fire-worshipers of Persia, who believed in gods 
of light and demons of dark. The ‘Rock Temple” is a fine specimen of 
the Hindu temples in India. ‘*Pagodas* are common in southeast Asia. Paul 
Revere’s signal Janterns were hung in the tower of the “Old North Church.” 
The lowest picture in the group is the beautiful ‘* Trinity Church,” Boston. 


40 GOVERNMENTS 


Who are Hindus? What are castes? Who are Brahmanists? 


How many Brahmanists are there in world? 
What race are mainly Buddhists ? 


Who are Buddhists ? 
many Buddhists are 
there in world? What 
religions have Semites 
given to world? What 


How 


do Christians believe? 
How does belief of Jew- 
ish people differ from 
that of Christians ? 
From that of Moham- 
medans ? 

Where are Christian 


lands? How many 
Christians are there in 
world? Where are 


Mohammedans found? 
How many Moham- 
medans are tliere in 
world? What does 
the text say of Jewish 
people ? 
Topics: — Pagans; Brahmanists; Buddhists; 
Christians; Mohammedans; Jewish people 


30. Governments 


Most of the groups or tribes of savages 
have rulers known by various names mean- 
ing chiefs. A chief sometimes has absolute 
power over the lives and property of his 
subjects. But as the tribes become more 
eivilized the people secure more rights. 

The tribal form of government is com- 
mon among pagans. 

Where are most of the savages, or pagans, 
found? See last lesson. What is a nation? A 
country? See lesson 24. 

Formerly the rulers of some nations were 
as absolute in their power as chiefs. They 
made the laws and enforced them, and also held office for 
life, claiming it by right of birth. A nation thus ruled was 
called an absolute monarchy. Vhere are no really absolute 
monarchies in the world to-day. 


ANA ny —s a es Sa 


GOVERNMENTS 


The independent! countries of the mainland of Asia were 
formerly absolute monarchies. To-day China is a republic. 
In other Asiatic countries the people have some voice in 
their Korea is ruled by Japan. India and 
some other countries in the southern part of the continent 
are ruled by nations of Europe. Some of these countries 
have native rulers also. 

Most of the countries of northern, central and southern 
Africa are to-day under the control of nations in Europe. 
Many of the tribes of black people who:live in the interior 
have also their native 
chiefs. 

A government in 
which the ruler holds 
office by the claim of 
right of birth, but is 


government. 
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Principal government building of the British empire : 


limited in power, is called a limited monarchy or a consti- 
tutional monarchy. Such a ruler is commonly called a king, 
a queen, an emperor or an empress? 

A government in which the people freely choose their 
own ruler is a republic. The ruler is called a president. 

The lands which were settled by the Aryan branch of 
the white race in Europe, North and South America, 
Australia and southern Africa have either the limited 
monarchy or the republic. 

All the countries in America are republics, except Canada 
and some other smaller countries that are ruled by nations 
in Europe.* 


1T6 Treacurns:— As a rule, the names of countries are not given in the 
text of this lesson, as it is the intention to teach at this time only the general 
distribution, both of governments and religions. The details will be taught 
under the separate countries. In some cases where examples or exceptions are 
referred to, they are cited as footnotes for the teacher. 

? One of the countries peopled by the yellow race, namely, Japan, is a limited 
monarchy. 

® Such as British Honduras and the Guianas. 
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Thee are France, Sritariane and Soe Since a 
World War more republics have been formed. The Onna 
nations of Europe are limited monarchies. 
Nearly all the lands of the brown people are ruled by 
white nations. 


The masses of laboring people in most absolute monarchies were 
ignorant and lived in a wretched condition of poverty. Gradually, 
through their seaports or other centers of trade, they are coming in 
contact with people of more advanced nations and are making more 
progress than in the distant inland regions. . 

As the people of absolute monarchies have become more civilized 
they have demanded certain rights that even the ruler must respect. 
Many nations have written records of these rights; they define the 
powers of the rulers, as well as of the law-making bodies and of the 
courts that decide upon the exact meanings of the laws. Written 
records of this kind are known as constitutions; they are the highest 
laws in limited or constitutional monarchies, as well as in republies. 


Westminster Palace, on the Thames river, London 5 


Keeping in mind that there are exceptions, it may bee + 
said that in general middle Africa is the land of tri 
Asia is the newly awakened continent moving rapidly 
toward more liberal governments ; the countries of Europe — 
and America are Timited monarchies and republics. Bat: ee 


What is meant i absolute Ona ? What are various mong 
called 2. Where were the absolute monarchies of the world ? 
What is a limited monarchy ? What are some of the titles | 
rulers? What is a republic? What title is given to the ruler of 
republic 2?) What lands are limited monarchies or republics? — 
parts of America are republics ? What forms of government 
the nations of Europe? Name the republics in Europe. In ger 
what are the governments in various continents ? ~ 
Topics : — Government of tribes; where pagan tribes are ft 
absolute monarchy ; where absolute monarchies were found 
monarchy ; republic; where limited monarchies are foun 
republics are found; America; general distribution of | Ke 
in continents ; constitution. Ke 


‘The little republics of Andorra and San Marino are s 
smnall partly free cities. 
5 ‘The Capitol, or principal government buildi nd 
on page 61, i oe : 


ZONES OF PLANT 
LIFE 


31. Where Plants Grow 


Man cannot produce plants in every 
place where their seeds may be sown, but 
only where the soil, heat and moisture are 
suited to their growth. 


SS 

Meadow grass thrives in rich moist soil, but os : 
thistles often spring up in sandy or rocky places. Clover Yak 
seeks the warm sunshine, while ferns grow best in shady QM} 
woods. Some mosses cling to the hard surfaces of rocks, 
; but water lilies take root in the soft mud at the bottom of ponds. 
ty, Many trees thrive in swamps, others on dry hillsides. 
[//jS®°vER = Seeds of swamp plants may be blown to dry sandy fields, but there 
they will die. If thistle seeds blow into swamps, they perish. Some kinds of rice 
must be sown in fields that can be flooded, but many cactus plants thrive in deserts. 


i 


Every kind of plant grows to suit its native haunts. By its roots, its stem, 
its leaves, its blossoms, it is fitted to get its food and ripen its seed. 


The stem of the water lily grows long enough to reach from the mud to the surface of the 
water, where the seeds may ripen in the sun and air. Other stems bring the leaves of 
the same plant to the air, where they get much of their food. 

Some grasses send their roots many feet into the ground in search of water, but the same 
grasses may put forth only short roots if the water is near the surface. 

The seeds of the pine tree grow buried between the layers of the cones. These are often 
coated with pitch, to prevent the frost and rains from killing the seeds; but when the time 
comes for the seeds to grow into new plants the cones open and let them fall. 


. Plants have enemies, but they also have means of defending themselves against 
some of the enemies. 


Thus, worms and bugs destroy potatoes, tomatoes and other vegetables; caterpillars often CACTY 
Swarm in apple trees, eating the leaves and sometimes killing the trees. Birds destroy many 
seeds, using them for food, just as man does. In defense, the thorns on roses often prevent 
animals from breaking the stems or eating the branches. Some plants protect themselves by 

\ becreting poison juices; some by bitter sap; some by sending out to their surfaces silky gums. 
In deserts, where plants are few, many kinds of cactus are covered with long spines, or 
thorns, and these prevent most animals from eating the plants. 
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Many plants, by means of their seeds or roots or stems, can spread over 
Bi wide areas. 


The light tufts of the thistle seed sometimes enable it to travel for miles in strong winds, and then 


fall in some place far from the parent plant. 
hag cones falling on hillsides may.in time spread the seeds and cover the slopes with trees. 


7 eb Little animals, like field mice and Seti: often carry corn, nuts and cists to their aa thus satedse eels for plants in new places. 
= g _ ‘There are bounds in nature which plants cannot pass and live. 
he seeds of water plants die if they fall on dry land, and the sgeils of land plants die if they remain in water. 


WHERE PLANTS GROW 


When the creeping branches of strong quick grass reach a pond 
or ledge, they must turn back or die. Meadow grasses cannot 
spread across hot sandy plains. 

Plants that need strong sunshine may spread into colder and 
colder lands, but at last they reach a limit so cold that their seeds 
will not ripen even if the plants begin to grow. ‘his is true of 
corn, which is easily killed by early 
frosts. 

Tender plants of the lowlands 
cannot grow on high mountains ; 
and there are many plants growing 
on high slopes that would die if 
taken into the valleys. 


NORTH POLE 
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Some plants need a longer ; 7 y 
hot season than others, to ripen | t ORp / 
their seeds. [pe 


\ 
Orange blossoms often cover the \ 

srees in early spring, while the Wee owner son Ree ee St 

branches are still loaded with % ’ 

golden fruit from the last year’s 

blossoms, showing that the trees 

need about the whole year to ripen 

the seeds in the fruit. But the 

apple tree blooms in the springtime, » 

and its fruit ripens before winter. SourH POLE 


Bananas require hot or warm weather all the year; but in the 
far north, where snow covers the ground except for a few weeks in 
summer, millions of poppies find time to spring up, blossom and 
ripen their seed. 


A plant is not found in all places where the soil, heat 
and moisture are suited to its growth; but if the plant 
is not native to such a place, its seeds or the plant itself 
will thrive if taken there. 


When white people first settled in America, they found here no 
wheat nor cotton. After a time the seeds were brought across the 
ocean, and now these plants are among the most 
valuable in the New World. Most of the — 
grains and fruits that grow in America “a 
are native to the Old World. 


The sunshine not only divides 
the earth into belts of heat, but 
it enables only certain plants 
to grow in each belt. 


Thus, many palms grow in 
the torrid zone. Cotton thrives 
in the warm belt. ‘The cool 
belt is the home of the cone- 
bearing trees. The only trees 
of the frozen region of the far 
north are tiny dwarf willows. 


But the same kind of 
plants cannot grow in all 
. parts of a heat belt, because 
the lands there are not all 
alike. There are mountains and valleys, wet meadows and 
dry deserts, plains of clayey soil and others of sandy soil ; 
but above all, there are broad seas and high mountains 


Principal plant and animal regions 


4 ie length of seasons ; showing how man has helped 


and wide deserts which act as barriers to the distibanaee 
of the seeds or of the plants themselves. 


The plants and animals that are of greatest use to man have in 
many cases been carried to lands far from their native haunts. This 
is especially true of the most useful cultivated plants, such as wheat, 


NOPTH Pore 


SouTH POLE 


corn, rice, cotton, coffee; man has carried the seeds across oceans, 
deserts and mountains and planted them in new regions, where they 
now thrive even better than in their original homes. 

In this way the most useful plants have been distributed through- 
out the heat belts, but in such parts of these belts as are suited to 


the habits of the various plants. As regards plants, therefore, we 
may study them best from the standpoint of zones or heat belts. 
Man has also helped greatly to change the homes of the domestic 
animals, such as cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, common fowl; but in 
the case of most kinds of large and interesting wi/d animals, man 
has done little to distribute them over the earth. For this reason, 
the wild animals can best be studied in groups according to their 
natural regions of growth. It is well also to 
keep in mind the fact that the wild plants 
also are often studied in groups in the same 
natural regions. The lower map on 
this page shows the boundaries 
» of these regions. Perhaps you 
/ can name the oceans, highlands 
and deserts that form these 
boundaries. 


| Helps: — Give some examples showi 
/ plants are related to soil, moisture and 
j showing how stems, roots and seeds are 
to natural home of the plants; showing seam 
plants have enemies; showing how some pl: 
can defend themselves ; showing how 
spread about; showing that there are rd 
plants cannot pass; showing that plants need ¢ i 


¢ y 


tributing plants. 
Why cannot same kind of plants grow in all zones 
cannot same kind of plants grow in all parts ate. 
Name some of plant barriers. 
Topics: —Where plants thrive; how fitted to ge 
ripen seed ; enemies of plants ; means of \ 
about ; bounds which plants cannot pass; plan 
son; man’s part in didmibasiogs Wants, plas 
barriers within heat belts, . 
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=e Some kinds of palm trees produce dates. These 
are the chief article of food of many tribes in des- 
erts. Many dates are dried, pressed and shipped to 


our own country, as well as others. Many date trees 
Plants of y ime, 
grow around springs that cause fertile spots, or oases, 
the Torrid - 
Zo in deserts. 
mS Other kinds of palms yield wax, oil, sago, wine and 
REVIEW :— many other useful articles. 
Between what Wax forms as a coating on the leaves of some kinds 
linesisthetorrid ¢ of palms. When the leaves are dried the wax is easily 
zone? Whatcon- scraped off. It is used chiefly in making candles. 
tinents are crossed 


; 


by the equator? | eee ee : ps = palm trees. The seeds are crushed and then boiled or 


By the tropic of 


, £ x 45 SOS Axes : ° . 
> pi 4b : hk Sy, TA sORE BY RIOF Palm oil comes from the seeds of certain kinds of 
. H \ ~s a a . — 


‘ {PINT AND Fike 
4 “= 
} 

‘A . 

Ph 


melted down, and thus made to yield a valuable oil. It is 


Cancer? By the v3 | thy \iok? , \Z used in making candles, glycerine and lubricating oil. 

tropic of Capri- j CAB? ae SSF a Se, Sago is palm starch. Can you tell what itis used for? The 
corn? State ¥ Bs ar. ca starch grows in cells in the tender inside portion of the palm 
which portion of afese {li Se TF eretesAcco trunks. It is generally sold in the form of tiny grains of sago. 


each continent is 
in the torrid zone. 
The planis useful \f 
to man are almost ‘ 
countless. Some pro-\\ 
duce foods, others medi- 4) 
cine, others fibers for \ 
making cloth, others umber 
for houses and furniture, 
others dyes for coloring cloth, others 
wood for fuel, others spices to season foods. 


Palm wine is made from the sugary sap of various kinds of 
palm trees. It is used chiefly by the people of the tropical parts 
of Asia and Africa. 
Rattan also is a palm product. This is useful in making fur- 
niture. It is the long and slender stalk or 
sev stem of various species of flexible palms. 


Among the chief articles of food of 
people in the hot belt are bananas 
and plantains. 


Bananas and plantains are almost alike, 
the latter being slightly coarser. 
The banana plant is treelike im 
size, but has a soft stalk, with 
very long leaves. 
Often the plant is 
twenty feet high, 
and the fruit 


The following will serve as examples to show the uses of 
plants: For food, rice and wheat; for duxuries, tea and cloves ; 
for clothing, cotton and flax; for dumber, pine and oak; for fuel, pine and 
maple; for medicine, poppy (yielding opium) and cinchona (yielding 
quinine) ; for manufactures, walnut and mahogany. Can you add at 
least one more to each group? 

Man uses many parts of plants to supply his needs: Can you tell 
what uses are made of the parts of plants here given ?— Of the 
trunks, ebony and pine; of leaves, tea and tobacco; of roots, potato 
and sassafras; of bark, white birch (used by Indians) and cinnamon; 
of seeds, corn and oats; of sap, sugar cane and India rubber; of fruits, 
grape and orange; of duds, clove and poppy; of fibers, cotton and hemp. 
Perhaps you can add another plant to each of these groups. 14 

The vegetation of the torrid zone is luxuriant. There are dense forests, often ~ 
filled with long trailing vines; there are myriads of flowers, and abundant fruits. 


SUGAR/CANE & 


hangs 
The natives of that zone obtain their food and simple clothing without much work, in large 
and most of them lead a lazy, shiftless life. clusters. 


: CATTLE | GRAZING 
aiid \ y / 
i NINWADS 


‘/ \WHEAT Sia 


The temperate zones yield abundant harvests of grain, and crops of fruits and 
vegetables. Inthe cooler half of these zones severe winters have taught men to 
labor and to save during the warmer seasons. Work is man’s best teacher, and in 
the temperate zones are found the most enlightened nations of the earth. 

The north frigid zone is too cold for common food plants. The Eskimos and other 
‘tribes of yellow people in that dreary region live on flesh and fat. There is but 
little variety in their daily work, and as a rule the yellow people within the Arctic 
circle (except in a small part of northern Europe) are very ignorant. 


In the torrid zone various palms are among the most useful plants. 
This part of the earth is often called the zone of palms. 


a 


. Among theseis the valuablecocoa palm. It thrives best in hot lands near thesea, but 
_ isalso found far inland. From the wood of its trunk many useful articles are made by 
_ the natives of the hotzone. They also weave the fibers of its long leaves.into rope, cloth, 

mats and baskets, They use the nuts for food, and make dishes out of the hard shells. 


The breadfruit 
tree thrives in 
many parts of the 
hot zone. 
The fruit of this tree grows 


to about the size of a child’s 
head. The breadfruit is often baked 


as a 


and sometimes it is ground to flour, 
On many islands in the Pacific, bananag” 
and breadfruit are almost the only vege~ 
table food of the natives, but the shora: 
waters of some of the islands yielq 


| 
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Various parts of the torrid zone, espe- 
cially the islands southeast of Asia, 44 
are rich in spices. Many have been 
transplanted fai from the places 
where they were first raised, but 
most spices require a hot cli- 
mate and plentiful rainfall. 

Many different plants or 
parts of plants are used 
48 spices, such as the 
seeds of vanilla, the 


FORESTS OF 
et ano f 


bark of cin- 
aamon, the 
cootstock 


»f gin- 
rer, the 
oerries 

of pepper, 


she buds of 


sloves. The 

spicy quality in | 

most of , 
Shem 

lepends 

on the 4 
kind of 
oil they 

ton- 

tain. < 

name was 

given because of 

the resemblance in form. 5] 

When the flower buds = 

turn red they are gathered es 

and spread out to dry ae. 

TOR and turn brown in the e = 


sun. They are then ready 
for market. 
Cloves are native to the islands 
southeast of Asia, but have been %"* 
transplanted to nearly all tropical parts of 
the world. Many are raised in Brazil. They are not only widely 
used as spice, but a valuable oil is extracted from them, 
Fragrant cinnamon is the dried bark of a tree. 
§ Only the inner bark, which remains after stripping 
J off the outer layer, is dried for market. Thespice § 
is raised chiefly in the island of Ceylon, 
near the coast of India, and in China. The 
flavor of the spice varies greatly with the soil 
and the climate in which it is raised. The 
pleasing odor of this spice, and of nearly all 
other spices, comes from the oil which they con-  ¥ 
tain. The fruit of the vanilla plant, from which the 
well-known flavoring extract is made, grows in the & 


One of the pictures on the next 
page, and also part of the pic- 
ture on this page, shows some 
of the most common spices used 
in cooking. 

The sweet-scented kernels of nut- 
meg are taken from a small fruit 
shat grows on a large tree. After 
the tree once begins to bear fruit it 
is always covered with both fruit 
and flowers, and yields two or three 
crops a year. The seed of the fruit 
is dried, then cracked open, and the 
hard round kernel taken out. This is 
the nutmeg of commerce. The inside 
covering of the kernel supplies the spice 
called mace. 

Another tree yields the biting flower 
buds of the clove. The word clove means 


Rest et or 


Sr 


a id hone) 


Ginger is made from the rootstock of 
plants growing in the hot belt. Some- = 
times the dried rootstock is ground to {\) ¢ / 
powder and sold in this form. 
The stinging powder called pepper Yo 
is made from berries that grow in long \* - 
clusters on climbing shrubs or vines. SP 


The torrid zone supplies the 
world with coffee. Most of the 
coffee used in our country grows 
in the eastern part of South 
America, near the tropic of Cap- 
ricorn; but a large part‘’of the 
coffee used in all countries is 
raised in the great peninsulas & 
of southern Asia and the East f AN 
Indies, southeast of Asia. The Qu 3 
coffee plant thrives best in warm OF; i” O- i 


weather, with plenty of rainfall. PO} Ms HORE 
The plant produces berries that look like # 


cherries. The berries are picked when they turn 
dark red and begin to shrivel. Each berry has 
two seeds, and these are taken out by machines. The seeds of the 
coffee berries are sent to market, but before being used to flavor 
drinks they are roasted and ground. 


Tea is another plant used to flavor drink. This useful 
plant grows best in a hot, moist and even climate, like 
that of southeast China, India and the islands southeast 
of Asia. 


Several times a year crops of tea leaves are picked for curing. 
Care is taken to nip off the leaves without injuring the buds which 
grow where the leaves join the branches. The youngest and earliest 
leaves are the 
most delicate 
and produce 
the best flavor. 

The green 
leaves which 
are to be cured 


and sold as |X 
black tea are |B 
first spread on | 
trays to dry. 
The leaves are 
then roasted | 
for a few min- | 
utes and after- 
wards rolled 
between the hands 
to press out the 
juices. As the 
leaves dry they 
turn black, and are 
then ready for use. 
The green and 


Tea farm in China 
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the black teas are made from the same kind of leaves, but for the green tea the 
process of drying is completed as rapidly as possible after picking. 
About four pounds of fresh leaves are needed to make each pound of tea. 


‘\ << One of the principal foods of people living in 
sO IN if 


ae DAL DC the hot belt and in some parts of the 
e. Lae, if warm lands farther north is rice. 
For ages it has been a leading food 
g crop in China, Japan, India 
- and the islands southeast of 
7 Asia. Smaller crops are raised 
@ in other warm parts of the earth, 
' for example, in the southern part 
of our own country. 


The pretty white grain called 


f & mice iS raised both in lowland and in 
fe 5a. upland regions, but the best rice grows 
Pets y on lands that can be flooded. One plan 
; mat is to lay out the field in little furrows in 
: which the seed is sown. The water is then 
let in and stands till the seed sprouts. The 
water may then be drained off, but when 
joints form on the stalks the fields are again flooded, 
and the grain ripens standing in water, as shown in the 
smallest picture on the opposite page. 
When the rice is ripe it is cut and the grain is threshed from 
it. This is one of the most useful plants that grow on the carth. 


Sugar cane grows 
the torrid zone 
and in some of 
the warmer 
parts of the 
temperate. 
Among the 


»@ in nearly all parts of 


regions rich 
in sugar cane 
are the islands 
in the tropical 
seas extending 
from North to 
South America, 
especially Cuba, 
the largest o 
all these islands. 
Pf) Sugar cane needs 
2! yich soil anda hot 
4 even climate, with 
plenty of rainfall. 

One of the pictures on the opposite page shows how 
sugar cane appears growing in the soil. When cut 
the cane is taken to mills, where the stalks are 
ground between iron rollers to extract the juice. 
_ this is boiled several times to make it thicker and thus 
Ve sweeter, and at last the sugar forms as brown crystals in 
* the vats. ‘This is the brown sugar of commerce. ‘The dark 

liquid taken from the vats is molasses. 
The brown sugar may be purified, or refined, in various ways, 
but the principle of the process is to dissolve it in water and let 


Spices of the 
East Indies 
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it slowly filter through layers of bone charcoal or other porous sub- 
stance, which takes out the impurities. ‘The liquid is then boiled 
till it thickens and the whiter sugar again forms as crystals, leay- 
ing a part still as liquid syrup. In some countries the same plants 
will grow for several years, being cut once a year. 

Among the other important plants growing 
in the torrid zone, and also in the 
warmer parts of the temperate zone, 
are cotton and tobacco. 

Another product very useful to the 
natives of the hot and warm belts, 
especially of the Old World, is bamboo. 

This is a coarse grasslike plant, often grow- 
ing to the height of from fifty to seventy feet. 
The tender shoots of young plants may be 
used for food. The softer parts of some stalks are 
beaten into pulp and are used in making paper. 
Strips of bamboo are made into baskets, chairs, beds 
Even houses or huts 
are in part made of the strong jointed stems. 


and very many other articles. 


Many of the trees of the torrid zone are very useful. 
Some yield valuable lumber; others, beautiful dyes; 
others, gus used for various purposes, such as making 
still others, fine cabinet woods, or woods used 
Many yield fruits and spices. 


varnishes ; 
for making furniture. 


Among the curious trees of the hot belt is the banyan. Its 
branches send down shoots that take root in the ground. These 
shoots also branch, and the new branches send down other shoots. 


A single tree may thus grow to form a grove covering several acres. 

One of the most useful gum trees is the India rubber tree. 
various species of this tree. Many are found on the hot 
To get the sap from some 
trees, deep cuts are made in the bark, and cups are placed beneath 
them to catch the milky sap that oozes out. When heated in cer- 
tain kinds of smoke, this juice dries, thickens and forms rubber of 


There are 
and damp banks of the Amazon river. 


a fine quality. 

From another kind of tree the outer layer of bark is stripped off 
to the height of about five feet from the ground. The sap then 
runs out and hardens on the trunk of the treé. 2 
After a few days this rubber sap is 
ready for market. 

India 
rubber is@ 
madefrom \@ 
the sap 
of many 


Cutting sugar cane 


kinds of trees and shrubs that grow in nearly all hot and damp 
parts of the earth. Name some of the uses of rubber. 

Among the many species of trees yielding dyes may be named 
logwood. Thin chips are cut from the trees and are kept moist. 


Bamboo 


Green crystals form 
on the chips, and 
these crystals are 
used in dyeing cloth. 

Dyes of various 
kinds are made from 
logwood. Some of 
these are used to give 
the color in blue 
woolen cloth, purple f 
calico and black 
prints. 


The vegetation 
_of the torrid zone 
far surpasses in 
variety and den- 
sity that of any other part of the earth. 
In places the trees grow in dense masses, 
with long vines weaving networks among the 
branches. In many parts of the lowlands the 
thick foliage shuts out the drying sunshine. 
The rainfall being heavy, these lands become very wet 
and therefore unhealthful for white people. 

Both in the forests and in the open fields of the torrid ; 
zone grow many plants of rich 
color and beautiful form, such 
as we sometimes see in hot- 
houses. 


Banyan tree 


Helps:—-In what ways are 
plants useful to man? What 
parts of plants are used by man? 
Describe uses of some palms. 
What two plants supply food to 
many people in Pacific islands? 
Tell what you can about nutmegs ; 
cloves; cinnamon; ginger; pepper. 

In what parts of the world is 
coffee raised ? Describe the plant. | 
Tell how tea is cured. What is said of value a | 
Where is rice raised? Tell what you can about 


Rice growing in water 


Where is tea found ? 
of rice as food ? 
growing rice. 
Where is sugar cane produced? Describe the plant and its 
products. Name some uses of bamboo. What is said of trees of 
torrid zone? Describe growth of banyan. Tell how the gum of 
India rubber trees is prepared. What is logwood and how is it 
used ? 
. Topics: —Uses of plants; parts of plants used; palms; bananas; 
breadfruit; nutmegs; cloves; cinnamon; ginger; pepper; coffee; 
tea; rice; sugar cane; bamboo; trees of torrid zone; banyan; India = 
rubber tree; logwood; general description of plant life of torrid zone. : 
ce 


33. Plants of the Warm Temperate Zones 


Review :— What line runs along the south side of the northern 
warm belt? Which portion of the United States is in this belt? 
Which portion of Europe? Of Africa? Of Asia? 

What part of South America is in the southern warm belt? Of 
Africa? Of Australia ? ae 

Many of the plants of the torrid zone thrive alsoim 
parts of the warm belts, especially rice, tea, sugar cane, ¥ 
bamboo and many fruits. . © ie 

Cotton requires a very long warm season with ple 1 
rainfall to ripen its seeds and thus produce 1 : 
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them. This plant grows therefore in warm and hot Jands. the thread up in the form of large spools. Before reaching this. 
The northern warm belt is often called the cotton belt 'O™ the fibers have been combed, or carded, so as to unsnarl them 
of the world. This plant RIED grows pratlan parts ofthe and put them in order for twisting into thread. 

torrid zone, such as India. The io sueprocucmvercOUOn Ooh another, so as to make cloth. 

regions are the warm plains in the southern part of our When the fibers are drawn away through the slits the seeds 
own country, the peninsula of India : roll back and fall out of 
and the Nile valley in northeast Africa. the machine through an 


The lower picture shows great looms at work weaving threads. 


The value of this plant is shown by the 
fact that about one half the people of the 
earth wear clothing made wholly of cotton; 
and nearly all the rest of the human race, 
except some savage tribes, use it in some 
part of their dress. 

The best grade of cotton has long strong 
fibers and grows a little way inland from 


opening marked in the 
t diagram. They are then 
\ earried to a strong press 
which squeezes the oil 
out of them. ‘This is 
known as cotton-seed oil. 
It is used in making soap 
and other articles. Much 


of the oilis refined. Some 
the southeast coast of our country. aatcewe cod <aith tt 
s ) S mixec Vith the 
Until about a century ago cotton fiber ee : 
Cai oil of the olive, but the 


was separated by hand from theseeds. This 
was very slow work, for a person could pick 
only about a pound of fiber ina day. The 
price of cotton was therefore so high 
that poor people could not afford to 
ase much cotton cloth. 

At length a machine was made to 


real olive oil is made 

from the olive fruit. 
The oil cake which re- 

mains after the oil is 


Cotton containing sceds 
enters here 


Picking cotton pressed from cotton 
seeds is used to fatten 


pemer ae ter from. the many thousand cattle every year. With all 
See BE or aakisine ae these uses it is clear that cotton is one of 
2 my the most useful plants cultivated by man. 


salled the cotton engine,— & 
aow shortened to cotton Tobacco plants thrive both in the 
gin. Ithasfinesaw- «. PACS we ‘From Sactecth \~ torrid and the temperate zones. More ~ 
teeth that draw the O = 

a a. “a : y of * oie tee than in any other country, but the 
seeds pass. A large > 
cotton gin can thus clean 
about fifteen or twenty 4 y 
bales of cotton in a day. rete | 
A bale weighs, on an 
average, about 500 Ags 
pounds. Of course cotton Pi 
soon became much cheaper, 7 


tobacco is raised in the United States 


best grade of tobacco comes from 
Cuba. Europe, southern Asia and 
the islands southeast of Asia produce 
= = Bae —— 2a = large quantities. 
Mi) OS PAO ‘ a j SaS =C Fhe tte tees Tobacco consists 
os Sa ES = = } : CREB 3e Be dai stigts 24.) of the dried or cured 
aes”) 4 oe s 7N OS ana ert aiceae : leaves of several 
species of plants. 


{| 
£ 
. 
; 


and a use in clothing tb 2 % Some of these grow 
crease! , eh a : to the height of six 
One of the pictures, in the S—-" "2 N feet or more and 


form of a diagram, on this page 
shows how a cotton gin does its 
work. The cotton, as it comes 
from the field, is put into the 
opening at the top; it falls upon the saw-teeth of 
the turning wheels and is carried to the narrow slits. 
There the fiber is drawn from the seeds and is carried 
through the slits. Wheels having strong brushes clean the 
fiber from the saw-teeth and brush it along and out of the 
cotton gin. It is then carried to powerful presses and made 
into bales. It is now ready for market and is the raw 
cotton from which thread and cloth are made. 

Before the cotton gin was invented machines had been 
made for spinning or twisting fibers into thread and for 
weaving the thread into cloth. There was a large and growing 


bear large coarse 
leaves on their sim- 
ple upright stalks. 
When the leaves 
are old enough the 
tall stalks bearing the 
leaves are cut off close to 
the ground. In some 
places the plants are then 
hung on long rods in the 
fields to dry; in other 
places the drying takes - 
place in the curing houses. 
After a time the leaves 
are stripped from the stalks 


Cotton gin and 
cotton plant 


demand for raw cotton, and the cotton gin made it possible to and are bound in small bun- - 
supply this fiber without great expense. : _/ Ges. Sometimes these are placed 7 
One of the pictures on this page shows a room in which thou- Tiers fou in heaps on the floor to heat — 
sands of spindles are twisting cotton fibers into thread and winding weaving cloth slowly till certain changes take ; 
? 


F 
rf 
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place in the leaves. They are then ready to be made into cigars, 


snuff or other tobacco goods. 

The warmer half of the temperate zone is rich in such 
fruits as oranges, lemons, figs, grapes, peaches and pine- 
apples. 

Most kinds of orange and lemon trees are killed by heavy frosts, 
and the culture of this fruit is therefore most successful in warm 
lands, in the warm and the hot belts of the earth. 

Figs thrive in the same climate as oranges. TBefore-being 4 
sent to market most figs are dried and pressed. 

Grapes are widespread over the torrid and temper- 
ate zones. There are many varieties, some being 
marketed for eating fresh from the vines, some being 
sent to the presses to yield their juice for wines and 
others being spread in the strong sunshine to dry 
and become raisins. In some parts of southern Europe | 
tiny grapes are dried and sold under the name of \ 
dried currants. \ 

The pineapple takes its name from the fact that 
the fruit looks like a great cone from a pine tree. 


The lowland regions in the warmer half of 
the temperate zone produce many kinds of useful grains, 


such as wheat, corn and rice. 


Forest of hard or long-leaf pine on southern coastal plain 
of United States 


Rice was described in the last lesson; wheat and corn will be 
considered more fully in the next lesson, as they thrive chiefly 


af 
*? in the cooler half of the temperate 
at : 

; zones, on both sides of the equator. 


La Valuable forests cover large parts of the 


Curing tobacco in the field 


warm belt of the north. Here are found such hard-wood 4 
trees as maple, oak, hickory and also the useful long-leaf : 
or yellow 
pine. These 
forests yield 
large quan- , 
tities of a 
lumber. ’ 
The long-leaf 4 
pine sends up . 
large straight ! 
trunks with 
wood made ' 
of very strong i 
fibers. Such 
Tobacco farm trunks make | 
excellent 4 


masts and spars for ships, as well as 
lumber for buildings. 
In the spring many of these trees 
are hacked or gashed and boxes are 
The sap which gathers in these boxes is called 
This is put in large vats, or stills, and boiled; es 


cut in the trunks. 
raw turpentine. 


4 


Hickory (hard wood) forest near southern end of Appalachian highlands 


the vapor that rises and passes into another vessel, where it cools, is 
called spirits of turpentine. ‘This is very useful in many ways, as in 
mixing paints. 

The part that does not pass off as turpentine is known as rosin. Itis 
poured into barrels, where it cools and hardens and is ready for market. 

When the wood is burned slowly with little air, buried under 
turf, ¢ar runs out and is collected in vats or barrels. When the tar 
is boiled till it thickens somewhat, it forms pitch. 

Rosin is widely used in yarnishes, soaps, paper and various oils. _ 
Rosin, tar, pitch and turpentine are called naval stores and are of 
great use in the process of building and rigging ships, as in making — 
the decks and other parts of the hull water-tight, and in preservin 
the ropes from the action of rains, damp air and sea water, 


The warmer half of each temperate zone lies betwe 
the trade winds of the torrid zone and the westerly wi 
of the cooler paris of the temperate zones. Some 
of the warm belts are in the path of moist wine 
border seas, but other parts receive but little - 
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____ In many parts of the warm belts and in some parts 
of the cool belts there are wet seasons followed by 
“x months of drouth. In such regions the rains or 
_ melted snows of neighboring uplands or mountains are 
often gathered into reservoirs for use during the dry 
season. Canals or ditches from these reservoirs lead 
the water into groves, vineyards and vegetable gardens. 
Ti it were not for this water supply, some of the 
most fertile and fruitful regions of the temperate 
zones would be very dry, at least in some seasons. 
The process of storing up water and then leading 
it in ditches over the land is called irrigation. 


The broad cooler portion of the north temperate 
zone is rightly called the grain belt. It produces 
most of the wheat, corn, rye, oats and barley used 
in the world. 


The wheat seed consists of a grain inside a-thin husk, 
The inner part of the grain is used in making fine 
white flour, but the entire grain 
makes wholesome though darker 
flour. 
There are several kinds 
of wheat. Some thrive in 


. scanty soil; others, in deep 
In some of the drier parts of the warm Pte eet Pi 


‘belts are found many species of cactus. 
Many of these plants have leatless stems 
with large thorns. 


rich soil. Some grow best 
in hot lands; others, in 
cooler climates. For these 
reasons, wheat is a wide- 
Helps : — Which part of each continent is AAS ACE 
in the warm belt of the north? Of south ? 
Name some plants of torrid zone that 


2 Wheat is hardier than 
corn, not being so easily injured 


thrive in warmer part of temperate zones. by frost or by cool weather. The 
Where are principal cotton lands? cooler plains of the temperate zone there. 


Explain cotton gin. What use is made 
of cotton fibers? Of cotion seed? 

Where is tobaceo raised? How is 
tobacco cured for market? 

Name some fruits of warmer part of tem- 
perate zones. What is said of oranges and 
lemons? What uses are made of grapes? Why 
is pineapple so called ? 

Name some grains of temperate zones. Name some hard- 
wood trees of warm belt. What are uses of long-leaf pine? 

Describe process of changing its sap into naval stores. 


fore yield more wheat; the warmer plains, 
more corn. 

Corn meal is widely used in cooking, and is 
a healthful and nutritious food. Whien the 
grain, or kernel, is broken, hulled and boiled, 
it is called hominy. Green corn, or sweet corn, is 
often boiled on the cob and is thus used for food, 
A large amount of green corn is canned for 
market. Great quantities of corn are used to fatten hogs and cattle, 


ty an = Pica par of se temperate gnerlis Baeceerd Rye, oats and barley are much hardier than corn, and often thrive 
winds ? plain irrigation. iere are species of cactusfound?  ; - - ; : aay) a 

Monicasi= ‘Local me ar Sreaicect in poorer soil and a colder climate ; but they thrive als in the 
south; some plants of both warm and hot belts; —————_——__—————________— sed = fertile and 


lands of cotton; cotton gin; uses of cotton fiber; 
of cotton seed; where tobacco thrives; curing 
tobacco; some fruits of warm belts; oranges and 
lemons; uses of grapes; grains of warm and 
cool belts; hard-wood trees; uses of yellow 
pine; naval stores; irrigation ; cactus. 


warmer plains 
far south. 

In some parts 
of the great Cen- 
tral plain of our 
country the grain- 
fields are so large 


34. Plants of the Cool Temperate Zone 


The cool belt of the south has 
so little land and so few useful 
products that we need hardly 
mention it. By the term cool belt, 
in this lesson, will therefore be 
meant the cool belt of 


that engines are 
used to plow the 
ground, cut the 
grain, bind and 
thresh: it. 

Many kinds of fine fruits grow 
in most parts of the cool belt. 


Prairie cornfield 


the north. 
What line sep- Among these are apples, pears, 
ee peaches, grapes, apricots and plums. 


The cool belt, and also parts 
of the warm belts, produce 
many vegetables, such as pota- 
toes, beans, peas, cabbages, 
onions and turnips. The 
various kinds of grains and 
vegetables, with meats, form 
the chief articles of food of the 
people in the temperate zones. 


———.—--—. Tobacco is an important product of the cool 
belt? Sie lenros 22. emetns wheat on the prairies belt, as well as of warmer regions of the earth. 


belt from the 
north frigid zone? 
How far south does 
the cool belt extend in 


Sheaves of wheat 
on the prairies 
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The cooler part of the north temperate zone is some- 
times called the pine forest belt, but there are also many 
hard-wood trees. 


The pine, fir, spruce, hemlock and other trees form a group of 


valuable soft-wood trees. Some of the trunks make tall, straight 


name ? 


and strong masts for ships. Soft-wood lumber is used in making 


parts of furniture and buildings. Much of the wood of the spruce 
is ground to pulp, and this is used in making some kinds of paper. 

In the autumn bands of lumbermen go into the forests of the 
north, locate camps, lay out roads, clear the channels of streams 
and thus make ready for the work of getting out logs or timber. 
All through the winter trees are felled and then chopped or sawed 
into logs of proper length for handling. These are hauled to the 


banks of the streams and there piled up, often on the ice, to await 
the time of the spring thawing. Then when melting snow and 
rains swell the streams and they are free from ice, the logs are 


floated down to the mills and there sawed into lumber, such as 
boards, beams, planks and shingles. 

One of the pictures shows a lumber camp ina snowy forest. The 
picture above it shows a river 
filled with logs; on a 


the farther bank of 
the river is a saw- [ 
mill at work sawing 
logs into lumber. 

One of the most 
useful products of 
the cool belt is 
grass. ‘The best 
grass lands in the 
world are there, Logs ina river 
and the grass sup- "7° S4~mil 
ports millions of cattle, sheep 
and horses. 

Plax is the principal fiber 
plant of the cool belt. From 
the strong fine fibers of this 
little plant are made linen 
thread and various kinds of 
linen cloth and lace. 


Linen cloth and thread are made 
from the silky fibers that form an 
inner bark round the stalk of the flax plant. 
pressed from flaxseed. 


Lumber camp in winter 


This oil is largely used in paints. 


MWemp is a useful fiber plant of this zone. It is used in making rope. 


Some products of the soft-wood trees. 
north temperate zone. How many can you 


Linseed oil is 


The northern part of the temperate zone, near the 


Arctic circle, is very cold and dreary. There the seasons 


are too short to ripen grain. In most places the ground 
is frozen nearly all the year to a great depth and thaws 
only a few inches at the surface during the few weeks of 
summer. The trees dwindle away and almost disappear. 

ew people live in this part of the temperate zone. 
Helps :— What lands are in cool belt of north? Deseribe 


seasons of cool belt; also winds. 
What are principal grains of cool belt? What does 


text tell about wheat? About corn? About rye, 
he oats and 

barley? — 

Make a x 2. 

list of . or) 


x fruits of cool belt; 
some vegetables; some 
What 
does this lesson teach 
about lumbering in the 
northern pine forests ? 
Why is grass so use- 
ful? Name principal 
fiber plant of cool belt. 
State uses of flax. 
Describe cold part of 
temperate zone near 
Arctic circle. 
Topics :— Locate cool 
belt; describe its sea- 
sons and winds; wheat; 
corn; other useful grains 
of cool belt; orchard 
fruits ; vegetables ; soft- 
wood trees ; lumbering; 
grass; flax; northern 
part of temperate zone 
near Arctic 
circle. 
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Forest of fir trees near the Pacific coast of 
United States 


35. Plants of the North 
Frigid Zone 


Within what circle does the north 
‘eee frigid zone lie? Describe the seasons 
| of this belt. See lesson 21. 

The dreary plains in the extreme 
northern part of the temperate zone, 
with only a few trees of pine, 

spruce, birch, willow and other 
~. hardy trees, merge into the still 


Arctie circle, where 
the great tree family 
dies away in 
dwarf birches 
and willows, only 
a few inches in 
height. There 
in the frozen 
marshes or ¢un- 
dras are also found 
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During the few weeks of summer, when a thin layer 
of surface soil thaws, nature seems to wake quickly and 
some of the fields become bright with poppies and other 
flowers. 


On some of the great islands in the Arctic sea and also on the 
tundras along the shores of the continents, the brief summer sun 
Little lakes 


melts the winter snow which has buried the land. 
form, and brooks run into the sea. Sap starts 
in the dwarf willow stems, and Arctic hares 
come from their holes to feed on the bursting 
buds. 

The slopes are then bright with poppies, 
saxifrages and other hardy flowering plants. 
Large patches of ground are also covered with 
orange and gray lichens. All these things are 
seen where only a few weeks before the land 
was wrapped in the snow and the darkness of 
the long Arctic winter.? 

What have you learned about the days and 
nights within the Arctic circle? See lesson 19. 

The large picture on this page shows what 
might be seen in or near the tundras of the 
Arctic shores. The evergreen fir trees merge 
tito the dwarf birches and willows, so small 
that several trees might be crushed by a foot- 
step. In the foreground are shown a few of 
the pretty poppies and a rock with moss on its 
surface. On the right is a branch of the crow- 
berry, which grows far north. The picture 
of the tundra conveys a good idea of this 
dreary land. 

Helps: — North frigid zone; describe its seasons. 
Describe the plant life of the north frigid zone. Tell 
what you can of its days and nights. 

Topics: — North frigid zone; its vegetation; 
its days and nights. 


General View of Plant Belts 
Reading Lesson 


Trees. The torrid zone is richest in palm trees, such as 
the cocoanut, sago and oi] palm ; in fine cabinet woods, such as 
ebony, rosewood and mahogany; in dyewoods, such as logwood. 


The wari belt is richest in forests of yellow pine, yielding lumber 
and naval stores; and this belt also shares with the belts both north 


1 Adapted from Hayes’ The Open Polar Sea. 
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and south of it 
many useful hard- 
The 
cool belt is the 
home of most of 
the soft-wood 


wood trees. 


trees, such as the croweeRAY 9 ~= ARP WEL ON 
fir, spruce, hem- SY 
lock, larch and various so-called > 
pines ; also many hard- 
ACINOCCAR 
Moss wood trees, such as the 
maple, oak, ash and elm, 
The cold belt is the home of few trees, except 


the dwarf birches and willows. 


Grains. Rice and millet are the principal 
grains of the hot and the cool belts of the 
Old World; much rice is also raised in the 
warmer parts of America. Corn and wheat 

are valuable crops both in the warm 


belts and in the cool belts, but espe- 
cially in the latter. The hardier 
grains, such as rye, oats and barley, 
thrive in the cool belt. The com- 
mon grains cannot be raised in the 
cold or frigid zone. 

Fiber Plants. Cotton is the 
leading fiber plant of the hot and 
the warm belts. Several kinds 
_ of plants that supply fibers for 
making ropes grow in the same belts, 
— jute, in India; the banana or 
plantain of the Philippine islands, 
yielding Manila hemp; the century 
plant of Mexico, producing sisal 
hemp. ‘The cool belt yields most of 


ies oh Caribou, or the fine flax, from which linen cloth 
yy American is made; also the common hemp for 

0 reindeer, digging rope making. 
pa ate pacere he Fruits. The torrid zone is richest 


in fruits, such as bananas, breadfruit, 
pineapples and many kinds that are seldom seen in the 
markets of our country. Here are also found dates, oranges, 
lemons, grapes and olives, but the best lands for these five valuable 
fruits are in the warm belt. Many grapes are also produced in the 
cool belt, where apples, peaches, plums, pears and other delicious 
fruits thrive. 
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36. Where Animals Live 


One of the chief occupations of man is the care of 
animals. In this work he must observe certain laws of 
nature, for every kind of creature grows to suit its native 
haunts. By its teeth, feet and other parts of its body 
every animal is fitted to seize and devour its proper food. 


The broad hoofs of the horse and the cow fit these animals to 
walk and run easily over grass land, where they find their food. 
Some of their teeth are suited to 
bite or break off 
the grass, and the 
other teeth 
for grind- 
ing it. 


The eagle has sharp claws for seizing its prey, anda 
strong curved beak for tearing the flesh into bits for food. 
Every kind of creature has the kind of covering 


.~ 


that suits its native home. ° 


Whales that live in polar seas have thick layers of fat, or 
blubber, to keep the icy waters from chilling their muscles. 


Birds that need lightness for flying and also warmth are covered with light, 
warm feathers. Lobsters have strong shells, not only to protect them from 


enemies, but to enable them to crawl among sharp rocks. 


Animals make their homes in or near the places that supply Boies 


their food. 


Wild cattle search out the grass land. ‘The white bear lives far out on the ice 


fields where it can catch seals and fish. 


Moths of many kinds lay eggs on the leaves of fruit trees, and the leaves 
and the fruit become the food of the larvee when the eggs are hatched. Spiders 


weave webs in places where flies and other insects flit about. 


Among animals there is always a struggle for food and for life. 
oD J oD 


Insects in southern Africa sting and kill thousands of cattle. ‘Tigers pounce 
upon deer. Many birds feed on worms and insects. Owls kill and eat field mice. 


Every animal has special means of defense or escape 
from some of its enemies. 


The cow tosses upon her horns. ‘The horse kicks and bites. 
The deer runs swiftly. The frog dives into the water. 


Nearly all animals have power to move about and seek 
new homes; but there are barriers they cannot cross. 
They may be swift and strong, but they cannot live in 
regions that do not supply their food. 

Grass-eating animals cannot easily cross sandy deserts or high 
mountains. Animals that feed on forest fruits cannot cross wide 


grassy plains. Those that live on flesh must make their homes 
not far from the creatures they devour. 


Many animals have been taken from their native homes 
and carried to other lands, but man has met with success 
in this task 
only when he 
has selected 
WN , new homes 

ae ~ Br" suited to the 

— ay ot needs of the 

aie s| taf = animals, — especially 
i\ with regard to their 
habits in getting 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS IN ZONES 


roams from 
northern 
A f riea 
far across 
the south- 


em half 


Cattle were } =. 


feonehito Amer of Asia. Still other beasts of the cat family, 
ica from Europe, namely the jaguar and puma, are found jn 
and they thrive South and Central America. The puma also 
here because hunts its food in the Rocky mountain high- 
there is but little land of our own country. f 
difference in food ° 


In the Andes highland are found the llama and 
alpaca, two animals smaller than the camel but in 
the same family. The camels live chiefly in the desert 


or in climate. 


The chief pL 


barriers to the ¢ regions of Africa and Asia, in and north of the torrid 
Pee a evel -of zone. Find out all you can about camels and their uses. 
Sai seanals Africa is the home of the giant bird known as the ostrich; 
ERG loceans. but there are other kinds of large ostrichlike birds in South 
highlands a \ \ America, Australia and the East Indies. Condors, the 
foeeete These WW \) largest of flying birds, are found in the Andes. The wild 
etieitho earth into +N : ‘3 animals of Australia are very unlike those of otlier lands. 
great regions ealled Q aj ~~ Many, like the kangaroo, have folds 
realms, each having some : =. Sp F in their skin, forming pouches in whieh , 
groups of animals that differ Pe they carry their young till t)ey become 


from those of others. But many ae bay aS S Fa aren Strong. Two other queer aiimals of 
animals in each region are found also that land lay eggs, though they 
in others, for some can cross places that are are not birds. 

barriers to others, and man has helped to scatter the The torrid zone has 


most useful animals, as well as plants, over the earth. countless monkeys; 


birds and insects: 
Helps: — Give examples to show that animals are fitted to ” 
seize and devour food; that they have coverings to suit the 
needs of their homes; that they live near places that supply 
food; that animals have enemies; that they can defend them- 
selves ; that there are barriers they cannot cross; that some animals 
have been taken by man to new homes. What are the chief barriers {. 
to the travels of wild animals? Why do not all the animals of one 
region differ from those of other regions ? 
Topics: — Animals and their food; coverings of animals; where they \) 
make their homes; enemies of animals; barriers to travel; animals \ 
scattered by man; chief barriers on the earth. 


Se we : : wr f infest 
37. Distribution of Animals in Zones many 
Wide seas separate the continents of the torrid zone, and each land has of the 


therefore many groups of animals unlike those in the others. The land 
animals cannot cross the sea from one land to another. 

The torrid zone is the home of the largest and fiercest animals. One 
kind of huge elephant is found in middle Africa, and another kind in 
southern Asia. In these same regions are found the true buffalo, the 
humped catile, called the zebu, and the rhinoceros. 

The great apes called the goridla and the chimpanzee live near the 
equator in Africa, and another large ape called the orang-outang is found 
near the equator in islands southeast of Asia. 

The portion of Africa south of the Sahara is also the home of the giraffe, 


sluggish rivers 
of this zone. 
Most of the com- 
mon cattle, horses, 
sheep and hogs are in 
the temperate zones. 
When the white men first 
32 came to America they found 
here none of these animals, but 
the colonists brought many from 


the zebra, the leopard and many other animals. Many lions are also found ) sf Europe, and now they are wide- 
there, as well as farther north in the desert region. The leopard and the lion * 7A spread throughout the fertile 
are both members of the cat family; the fierce tiger, another catlike animal, regions of the world. 


. 
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Various 
kinds of large 7 
animals belong AY Sas 
to the same Ry oe tte 
family as our com- ~ 
mon cattle. Among 
these are the huge bison, 
now nearly extinct, but once 
found in countless numbers in 
the prairies of North Amer- 
ica; the useful buffalo and 
zebu of Africa, the Fast 
Indies and southern Asia; 
the shaggy yak 
of the high- 
lands of 
central 
Asia; the 
musk ox & 
of the 
north polar 
regions. ‘The ra) 
true buffalo, the \ Re 
zebu and the ya 
are amon 
the ani 
mals m 
use fu i L va . 5 ee £ ¥; va S - aie 
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They sup 
ply meat 
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milk 
for 


polar 
or white 
bear is one of 2 
the largest of the eis 
bear family; it lives a7, 
Mare near the shores of the J 
they NAPE = SITE * \ NGS Pe FN s/ cold northern oceans. 
/ where it can find fish and seals for food. The 
' grizzly bear is a native of the Rocky mountain 
highland; this is the fiercest of all the bears. 

Smaller bears are found in the mountains and grea 
forests of nearly all parts of the north 

temperate zone. 

In winter some bears in cold countries 
crawl into dens and sleep for several 
months. They are said to 

hibernate. In the spring they 
issue from their dens in search 
of food. 

Some bears have long teeth and 
claws for tearing the flesh of animals 
on which they feed. Others feed largely 
; on fruits and vegetables. Most bears are 
the home of the bear family, though fond of honey, ne are often seen search- 
many polar bears are also found on’ ing for beehives in hollow tree trunks and 
both sides of the Aretic cirele. The cracks in ledges, where the bees lay up their winter store. 


tries 
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wagons and plows and they 
carry heavy burdens on their 
backs. 

The striped zebra of Africa and 
the little donkeys found in almost 
all lands settled by white men belong 


to the same family as the horse. 


Wolves and foxes, members 
of the dog family, are found 
chiefly in the north temperate 
zone, where they feed on small 
animals, wild birds and common 
fowl. 

The north temperate zone is also 
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The deer family is widespread over the north temperate 
zone; some deer are found in the colder zone on the north 


and the hotter zone on the south. 


reindeer in both the New 
and the Old World. The 
American reindeer is 
called the caribou. The 
elk of the northern plain 
of Russia and Siberia, 
and the American elk, 
or moose, of the dense 
forests stretching east- 
ward from the Great 
Lakes to the sea, are 
the largest of the deer 
family. Millions of 
smaller deer are found 


in the forests and mountains of the north temperate zone. 

The seal, the walrus and the whale are common in the 
In summer many sea fowl 
also visit the Arctic shores to feed and to hatch their 
young; but, as a rule, the polar regions have very scanty 


cold seas of the far north. 


plant and animal life. 


The walrus is a large animal-of the seal 
family. It has strong ivory tusks which it 
uses to defend itself and to dig shellfish 
from the bottom of bays. The walrus is 
hunted for its oil, ivory, hide and coarse flesh. 
Eskimos often kill these great animals. 

As we study the various continents we 
shal] learn more about the beasts, the birds 
and the fishes of the various lands and seas. 


Helps : — Why cannot animals of one con- 
tinent in torrid zone pass freely to other 
continents in same zone? Name four great 
animals found in middle Africa and southern 
Asia. Name some other animals of Africa. 
Name some large catlike animals and tell 
where they are found. 

Where do most camels live? Name two 
animals of the camel family in the Andes. 
Which continents have birds resembling the 
ostrich? Where is the largest flying bird 
found? What is said of animals of Australia? 
Name some other creatures of torrid zone. 

What is said of common domestic animals 
in America? Name and locate some animals 
in same family as cattle; same family as 
horses ; same family as dogs. 

Where is largest kind of bear found ? 
Fiercest kind of bear? Where are smaller 
bears found? In what zone are largest deer 
found? Tell all you can about deer. What 
is said of life in polar regions? 

Topics; — Barriers to animals in torrid 
zone; animals found in Africa and southern 
Asia; manlike apes; catlike animals; camel 
family; ostrichlike birds; animals of Aus- 
tralia ; other creatures of torrid zone; common 
domestic animals; animals in ox or cattle 
family; animals in horse family; doglike 

animals; bears; deer; polar regions. 


In the cold northern 
plains, near the Arctic circle, are found great numbers of 
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Iron mine near lake Superior 


which means melting. 


Inside view of iron works 


Notrre:—The picture shows a huge retort in which 
hot air is being forced through liquid iron, changing 
it to steel. 
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MINERALS 


Mines and Quarries’ 


Rocks from which metals are obtained are called ores, 


— such as iron ore, silver ore, lead 
ore. A few metals, such as gold and 
copper, are sometimes found in a pure 
or very nearly pure state; but most 
metals are united with other substances 
and must be treated by various processes 
to obtain the pure metal. 

Iron. Iron is the most useful of all 
the metals. Various ores of iron are 
widely scattered over the earth. 


Iron and steel are used in making tools 
for workshops, machines for mills and facto- 
ries, plates for the hulls of ships, engines 
and rails for railroads, frames for buildings, 


and also nails, locks, hinges and countless small articles that may 
be seen in any hardware store. 
The process of extracting iron from its ores is called smelting, 


The usual mode of smelting is as follows: 


The ore, with coke and limestone, is placed in a tall furnace, and 
the coke is then set on fire.* A hot blast of air is for through 
the burning mass to strengthen the fire. 
When the iron melts from the ore it settles 
as a heavy liquid to the bottom of the fur- 
nace and is drawn off. The impure matter, 
or slag, floats on the surface and can easily 


be removed. 
The furnace through which the blast of 
air is driven hi 


is known as a di furnace. 


The molten iron is usually run into molds 
where it cools in short bars weighing about 
100 pounds each. In this form it is called 
pig tron and is ready for shipment to the 


foundries, where it may be cast into the form 
of stoves, hydrants, posts and scores of other 
objects. 

Iron that is to be used for certain pur 
poses is put through a series of heating 
processes which change it to steed. This is 
used in making rails, engines, steamships, 
cutlery, tools and other articles that must 
withstand a great deal of wear and strain, 
or that must take keen edges. 

Much of the steel is given its form by 
being rolled, or pressed between large wheels. 
The great plates from which the hulls of 


1To Teacners: — The distribution of minerals 
can best be studied under the various countries. This 
lesson will serve to make the pupils familiar with the 
processes by which nature has formed some common 
metals and building stones, and the means by which 
the ores are made to yield metals. Pupils can then 
study more intelligently the distribution over the 
world. 

2In some places natural gas is taken from the 
ground and used for fuel. Limestone mixed with 
‘the iron ore causes» the iron to flow out of it more 
quickly when heated. 
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some ships are made, and most of the rails seen on railroad beds, 
are rolled steel. 

Name some things that you can see 
steel. 

Coal. 
layers of rock. 
away, and the coal may be seen at the surface 
of the earth; but in other places deep mines 
are dug to reach the layers of coal. This use- 
ful mineral is found in many parts of 
the earth. It is doubly useful if found 
near beds of iron ore, for the two can 
then be used in the process of 


that are made of iron or 


Coal is found in layers or beds between other 


making iron and steel. 


Each bed of coal consists of the remains 
of great numbers of plants, mostly ferns and 
ago the coal regions were 


mosses. Long ages 


lowlands, and these plants grew in the low- Hauling coal in a mine 

land swamps. A swamp may have continued 

for centuries making its plant-layers thicker and thicker, as the trees 

and smaller plants fell in the water. At times the muddy streams run- 

ning into the swamps. buried layers of these plants in sand and clay. 
After the, burial of one layer in the sand and clay, perhaps another 


thick layer of the swamp plants fell and these were in turn buried ; then 


another and another followed. 

As the layers of sand over the plants hardened they became sand- 
stone ; » clay hardened into shale; the swamp plants slowly changed 
to coal, and fossil leaves or trunks of the mosses and ferns are often 
found in the coal. 

Thus, there are generally several beds of coal, one over another, in a 
single coal field, showing that several swamps formed there. Some of 


the coal beds are only a few inches thick ; others are several feet. 


Coke is made of soft coal from which certain gases have been 
driven by heating. 


Large quantities of soft coal are put into ovens that shut out most 
of the air. See picture. ‘These are then heated, and some of the gases 
in the coal are driven off or burned. Coke gives a stronger and steadier 
heat than coal and is therefore used in making fine grades of steel that 
need this kind of heat. 


Charcoal is made from wood. 


Great heaps of wood are covered with turf, so as to admit little air. 
See picture. The wood is then slowly burned till nearly everything is 
driven off but the carbon or charcoal. Charcoal 
resembles true coal, but is much the lighter and 
more porous. 


Petroleum and Natural Gas. Crude petro- 
leum comes in a liquid state from the ground. 
From it are made kerosene, gasoline, ben- 
zine, vaseline, various oils and many other 
useful articles. 


The oil known as petroleum, meaning rock oil, 
and also natural gas are thought to result from 
the slow decay of plants and animals buried ages 
ago in the sands now changed to rocky layers, 

The oil is reached by sinking pipes down to the oil-bearing 


layers of porous rock. Some of these pipe wells are more than a 
fourth of a mile deep. 


Many thousand wells have been sunk in various parts of the 
earth. 
barrels a day; while from others many thousand barrels of the 
crude oil gush out in a single day. 

When the natural flow of a well ceases oil is often obtained by 


In some places the rock has been worn freon — 


An oil region in Pennsylvania 


kerosene and other useful liquids. 


residue left in the main vat after heating. Many kinda 
for oiling machines are made from petroleum. 
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Some of these no longer yield oil; others yield only a few 


pumping. In order 


Ovens in which coal 
is changed to coke 


to try to increase the flow, 
nitroglycerin is some- 
times exploded at the 
bottom of wells. This breaks up the porous rock and in 
many instances causes the oil to low much more freely, but | 
at other times the explosion, or “shooting,” of the wells stops 4 
the flow. 
One of the pictures on this page shows a “shot well” 
at the moment of the explosion. A great column of oil is 
thrown into the air. Another ] 
picture shows an engine and ] 


Making charcoal 


4] 


Oil pump 


pump at work lifting the oil out 
of a well. The oil is generally 
pumped into huge tanks. Back of 


Awellin which the engine house stands a derrick 


eine over another oil well. The round 
as n ex- . . : 
ploded picture shows many derricks ina 


Pennsylvania oil town. 

When petroleum is heated it gives off different 
vapors as the liquid becomes hotter and hotter. 
These vapors are led away in pipes. The vapors 
cool and are collected in separate tanks. The 
various vapors form gasoline, naphtha, ben: 
Vaseline is made from 


Natural gas is used chiefly for heating purposes. The 
gas can be regulated to give strong and steady heat, and 
this fuel is therefore of great value in iron mills and glass- 
works, although coal or coke can be used for 
fuel in both. Natural gas is also used as 
a fuel in dwellings near the gas regions. , 
In places having gas wells the low ds 
cost of the gas for fuel has caused 
very rapid growth in manufactures. 


Natural gas and petroleum doubtless 
have a common origin in the decay of 
plants and animals in ancient layers of 
sand or mud forming rocks haying many 
pores. The gas, like the oil, fills the pores 
and runs out as soon as pipes are sunk 
through upper layers of rocks, such as 
shale or clay rock, that have long prevented 
them from escaping. 

Many of the gas wells that once flowed 
with great pressure have now stopped flow- 
ing. Others now flow with weak pressure ; 


MINES AND QUARRIES 


The building in which the gold is taken from the rock is called 
a smelter. 

There are other ways of taking gold from rocks, by using acids 
in the place of quicksilver. 
In some places where gravel beds are rich in gold 
strong streams of water are sent from pipes against 
the gravel to loosen it. The gravel is then put 
into a long trough in which water is run- 
ning over cleats or grooves holding quick- 
by the 
quicksilver, and the gravel is washed away. 


silver. The gold is taken in 

The ores of silver are treated in various 
ways to obtain the precious gray or white 
metal of which so many useful and beauti- 
ful objects are made. 

Gold and silver are found in nearly all 
We 
shall learn where the richest imines are 
when we study the different countries. 


mountainous regions of the world. 


Building Stone. 
kinds of stone used 


The principal 
for building 


: ; : a se purposes are limestone, marble, 
= Seen mane steatily for “Se ere granite, sandstone and slate. 

Copper. Iron is the only metal Copper mine, 2000 feet deep, near lake Superior Try to get samples of each of these 
more useful than copper. The latter is generally used Rae oo cine them caretoga 

g ; ; Limestone is made of the tiny shells of creatures that lived ages 
mixed with other metals, and these are of greater service ago in the sea. As the little creatures died the shells settled on 
than pure copper. the bottom, making a thick bed. In time this became hard rock 

Thus copper is mixed with gold to make gold coins. The pure and formed limestone. It is called limestone because it is mostly 
gold is so soft that it would not last long as money. Gold jewelry made of the lime that was in the shells. Some limestone is made 
also contains copper, to make it wear better. of coral. 

The useful metal called brass is made by melting together copper In some places*in the earth limestone has been greatly heated 


and another metal known as zine. 
beautiful statues are 
cast is made of copper 
and tin melted to 
gether. 


Gold and Silver. 
Gold and silver are 
called precious 
metals, but they are 
not nearly so useful 
as iron or copper. 
The value of the 
precious metals is 
largely due to their scarcity. 

Gold is found pure or almost 
pure in nature. It is often taken 
from veins of quartz rock or from 
old river gravels formed largely 
of particles washed from veins of 
quartz. 

The gold may be separated from 
quartz by crushing the rock and 
then mixing the mass with quick- 
silver and water. The gold and quicksilver unite to form a new 
compound. This is then heated and the quicksilver is driven off 

as vapor, leaving the gold. The vapor of the quicksilver is cooled 
and can be used again. 


The bronze of which so many 


Tearing down a cliff of gold-bearing gravels 


and firmly pressed, making it hard and fine, with countless crystals. 
This form of limestone is called marble. It is not only 
used for building purposes, but it is also carved into 
many beautiful statues and vases. This rock will 
take a fine polish. 

Granite is another rock that has been formed deep 
down in the earth, under great pressure and with great 
heat, and having crystals throughout its mass. If you 
will examine a piece of granite you can doubtless easily 
see the crystals, — some white, 
some pink or green, some perhaps 
in thin shining scales. Some 
times there are also black crystals 
in the rocks. The value of granite 
is due largely to its hardness and 
the fact that it takes a beautiful 
polish. One of the pictures on 
the next page shows men carving 
statues in granite. 

When sand forms in deep beds 
in water, it is sometimes hardened 
into rock. - This is known as sand- 
stone. It is very useful for making 
walls of buildings; and some pure 
sandstones are melted and changed 
One of the pictures on the next page shows men blow- 
ing forms in glass made of sandstone. It is the quartz sand in the 
sandstone that melts and forms glass. Much of the petroleum ang 
natural gas of the world is found in porous sandstone. 


into glass, 
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When beds of clay harden and change to stone in thin smooth 
layers, we call such layers slute. This stone is widely used for coy- 
ering roofs of houses, and in broad thick sheets it is used as flag- 
ging for sidewalks. Do you know another use for this stone? 

Building stone of various kinds is found in most of the countries 
of the world. 


Helps: — What is meant 
by an ore? Explain how 
iron is taken from its ore. 
What is steel? Name some 
uses of iron and steel. 

Explain how coal beds 
were formed. What is coke? 
What is charcoal ? 

What is petroleum? 
How is it obtained? Name 
some liquids made from pe- 
troleum. What is vaseline ? 
How is natural gas obtained? 
What are its uses? 

Name the two most use- 
ful metals. State some uses 


of copper. 

What are the precious 
metals? ‘Tell how gold is 
separated from quartz. How 
may gold be separated from 
gravel? Name some uses Carving statues in New England granite 
of gold; of silver. Why is 
not pure gold used to make coins and jewelry? 

Name five kinds of stone used for building purposes. Of what 
is limestone made? Whatis marble? Why is granite useful for 
building purposes? State some of the uses of sandstone. What 
is slate? ‘I'ell some of its uses. 

Topics: — Ore; how iron is taken from ore; steel; coal beds; 
coke; charcoal; petroleum; products from petroleum; natural gas 
and its uses; gold; silver; limestone; marble; granite; sandstone; 
slate. 


COMMERCE 


39. Highways of Trade 


No people of any country can produce all the articles 
they need, though they may produce a surplus of some. 
But they can buy what they need from people of other 
lands and can sell some of the 
articles which they themselves raise 
on farms, dig out of mines or make 
in workshops. 

Thus, our country has cotton, wheat, 
copper and scores of other useful things 
to sell, but we must send to other lands 
for most of our coffee, tea, spices and 
many other products. 

The buying and selling of goods 
is called trade; but trade on a 
large scale may be called commerce. 
Domestic commerce is that carried 
on between various parts of one 
country ; foreign commerce is that 
carried on between one country and another. 

At the stores or shops we buy articles for use in our homes. 


Perhaps these retail stores in turn trade with larger wholesale 
stores. In order to supply the great wholesale stores, perhaps 


Glass blowing facturing cities. A very large portion of 
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shiploads or trainloads of goods are brought from foreign 
lands or from other parts of the same country. If from a 
foreign land, we may call the buying foreign trade or foreign 
commerce; if from some part of the same country, it is domestic 
trade or domestic commerce. 


The principal highways of trade are oceans, 
railroads, lakes, rivers and canals. 

The sea spreads in one vast body round the conti- 
nents, so that a ship can go from any one of the oceans 
to the others. The oceans form the main highways 
of commerce between countries far distant from one 
another. 


Coast cities in which freight is handled for 
ocean commerce are called ports or seaports. 
The best ports are on deep and spacious harbors 
sheltered from gales and storm waves. 

The ports are located where they can most easily 
handle products carried by ships. As freight charges 
are lower by water than by trains or wagons on land, 
the cities are built just as far inland as the deep and 
safe waters reach towards the producing regions, — 
whether farms, forest, mines or manufacturing districts. 
The goods to be sent from the country, or the exports, 
then need to be carried only the shortest distance neces- 
sary to reach the ships; and the goods brought by the ships, or the 
imports, are so much the nearer to the people who are to use them. 


The rivers that are of greatest use as routes of trade are 
those which are deep and slow, and which flow through 
the most productive regions. They are doubly useful if 
they flow in the direction in which most of the people live 
who are to use the products, or who are to send back goods 
for the people along the great rivers. 


Thus, the Mississippi river and its great branches flow through 
the middle portion of our country, where there are grainfields, for- 
ests, grazing lands, cotton fields, sugar plantations and cities hay- 
ing many mills and workshops. Immense quantities of products 
are therefore freighted on these streams. The lower part of the 
main river is broad and deep, and large ocean steamers go many 
miles up the stream to unload the im- 
ports they have brought and to load 
articles of export. 


Large lakes and inland seas that 
extend in the direction of trade are 
important aids to commerce. 


Thus, the Great Lakes along the north- 
east border of the most fertile part of 
our country are of more value to trade 
than any other lake route or any river 
route in the world. Not far from the 
shores of these lakes are wheat and corn 
fields, pastures, coal mines, iron mines, 
copper mines, oil wells and large manu- 


the surplus products of this region are 
bought by the people of Europe. The Mississippi river runs 
southward, while Europe lies far to the east; the river therefore i 
not the best route for this trade of the lake regign with Europe, but 
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goods eastward. From the lakes most of the goods are sent over- 
Yand by railroads or by canal, to the great seaports along the east- 
ern coast, where ocean steamers are ready to freight the goods to 
ports in Europe. 


In progressive 
countries oe 
rail- 


A steamship that carries freight and 
passengers across the Atlantic 


are fast taking the trade away es | 
from rivers and canals, as the ——- 
loss of time by the latter isso great, and as |e 
the railroads are now carrying freight at much 
cheaper rates than in years past. 

Most of the railroads in the world are in the 
United States and in Europe, and nearly one 
half are in our country. 

The railroads of the United States are eight times as long as the 
navigable rivers, or long enough to reach about eleven times round 
the earth. If these railroads were destroyed, all the gold and silver 
money in the world would not pay for rebuilding them. 

In early times inland towns grew most rapidly along the rivers, 
jakes and canals, but now the most rapid 
growth of inland towns in many 
parts of our country is due almost 
wholly to railroads. The best loca- 
tions of course are where railroads 
eross each other or where the roads 
reach navigable waters. Nearly 
every city and large town in our 
country can now be reached by one 
or more lines of railroads. 


The commerce of the world 
is of such great importance 
to all civilized nations that 
people seek in every possible 
way to help and protect it. 


Lighthouses are built on dangerous coasts and along the main 
channels of harbors and rivers. Beacons, buoys, bells and fog horns 
are placed where they are most likely to give warning of danger. 
Light-ships, with lights, bells and horns, are anchored near shoal 
places. Along many parts of the coast men and boats are stationed 
__ to assist vessels in distress, and to try to save the lives of sailors 
if the vessels are wrecked. 


Freight yard, Boston 
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Mud is dredged from the bottom of harbors to deepen them; 
rocks are removed from channels; sea walls are built to shield 
vessels from storm waves. 

Nations employ men known as consu/s in all large sea- 
ports. The consuls try to promote trade, to protect shipping 

and to secure rights that belong to the citizens of 

their nations. ‘To assist in this work armed ves- 

sels (see picture) are kept in readiness to go to 
any port where commerce needs protection. 

Ocean cables, or lines of telegraph under the 


~, 


One of the war vessels or cruisers that are always ready to go to any port in the world to guard 
the commerce or other interests of the United States 


~2 2a, are a valuable aid to commerce. When a steamer sails with 


freight for a foreign port, agents abroad can be cabled when to 
expect it and what to do with it. Consuls can cable for help in 
times of trouble, and important news of all kinds for newspapers 
ean be sent along these wires under the sea. 

The regular mails and the lines of telegraph 
and telephone on the land are of se 
much assistance to trade that when 
a storm blocks the mail trains and 
blows down the wires the whole 
sale trade almost ceases. The tele- ~ 
phone also holds an important place 
in retail trade. 


Helps : — Define trade and come. 
merce. What is difference between 
foreign and domestic commerce? 
What are the principal highways 
of trade? What is meant by sea~ 
port? By exports? By imports? 

What rivers are of greatest use 
in commerce? Illustrate by Mis- 
sissippi river. Explain how the 
Great Lakes aid commerce. What 
is said about railroads of United States ? . 

Tell how nations improve waterways. Explain some duties of 
consuls. Of what use are ocean cables? Name three means of — 
communication between cities. c 

Topics: — Trade and commerce, foreign and domestic; principal 
routes of trade; seaports; exports; imports; oceans in commerce 
rivers; lakes; railroads; how nations improve waterways ; consula; 
ocean cables; other lines of communication. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


40. People of the United States’ 


After the famous voyage of Columbus, in 1492, the 
various nations of western Europe sent expeditions to 
explore and settle the New World. Foremost among 
these nations were England, France and Spain. 


Some of the French explorers went up the St. Lawrence river and 
the Great Lakes, thence down the Mississippi river. Other explorers 
of the same nation went up the Mississippi from its mouth. 
Many people of French descent now live in the lower Missis- 
sippi valley and speak the French language, but they are 
greatly outnumbered by the English-speak- 


ing people in the same region. Many of the | Se 


early white settlers in the southwest portion 
of our country came from Mexico, which was 
settled by Spanish people. 


The carly English settlers in the 
United States made their homes along 
the Atlantic coast, both north and south, 
and for many years did not spread far 
inland.” Noe 
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There were many reasons for this: the 
ships bringing colonists landed them on the 
east coast; many wished to remain there to 

trade with the people of Europe; the rugged Appalachian high- 
~ land, covered with forests, stood between the coast settlements and 
the prairies; there were no rivers flowing from the prairies to the 
east coast of the United States; European nations hostile to the 
English claimed the St. Lawrence and Mississippi river systems, 
and for many years the English colonists could not use those water- 
ways; moreover, warlike Indian tribes held the lands a little back 
from the coast. 

At length the year 1776 arrived, and with it came great changes 
in the colonies, then thirteen in number. Great Britain had made 
the colonists pay taxes which they had no share in voting, but in 
that year the colonies took the name of states and chose brave men 
who met in Philadelphia and voted that their land should no longer 
be under British rule. After a long struggle, known as the Revolu- 
tionary war, Great Britain gave up her claim to what had been the 


1 There is a map of the United States on pages 72 and 73. 

2 Among the important settlements made by colonists of nations other than 
the British were the following: the Dutch along the Hudson river ; the Swedes 
hear the mouth of the Delaware river; the French around Charleston, S.C., 
and In the Mississippi valley ; the Spaniards in Florida. 
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Scenes in the city of Washington 
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thirteen colonies and also to lands claimed by these colonies west 
ward to the Mississippi.® 


In 1776 the colonies voted to form “free and inde- ee 


pendent” states, and all the states together formed a 4 

Union which a few years later became the United States a 

of America. : d 
At the close of the Revolutionary war the United States reached . 


from the Atlantic coast to the Mississippi river, 

but Spain then held the peninsula of Florida a! 

and a narrow strip of land running west- 
ward along the Gulf coast. 


ee ot Since the Revo- § 
-| lutionary war the | 
United States has 2 ‘ 


acquired the lands 
westward to the 
Pacific ocean, south- 
ward to the gulf of 


f 


Mexico, and also the great peninsula of Alaska, besides several wind 
groups of islands, The area, including Alaska and the island pos- J 
sessions, is now a little less than 4,000,000 square miles. 


After the Revolutionary war many people moved west- 
ward along the river branches, then across the Appalachian 
highland and by way of the Great Lakes to the prairies, 
where the fertile lands were found ready for millions of 
settlers. As wagon roads, canals and railroads were built, + 
the growth of the country became very rapid. Fortsand 
trading stations on the rivers, the Great Lakes, the canals 
and the railroads soon grew to be towns and cities. < i 

While the upper half of the Mississippi valley was thus 
being settled a great change was also taking place in the 
southern half of the country. Thousands of acres 1 


ae 


‘They were: New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 
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planted with cotton, and the region grew very rapidly 
in wealth and population. 


Soon after the first English colonists came to this 
country they received a cargo of Negro slaves from 
Africa. As the colonies grew ‘and more laborers were 


needed, many more people of the black race were brought 
to this country. They proved to be of greatest service in 
the cotton fields of the South. The invention of the cotton 
gin (sce lesson 33), and also of better machinery for weay- 
ing cloth, created a great demand for cotton and therefore 
for cheap labor. Later all the slaves were freed. 
There are about 10,000,000 Negroes in the United States. 
About seventy years ago gold was discovered in Cali- 
“ fornia, and many thousand people flocked there in search 
of fortunes. Copper, silver and gold have also been found 
in other parts of the Western highland, and towns and 
cities have grown up in many places near the rich mines. 


Some of the gold seekers went in wagons or on horseback across 
the dry Western plains and the Rocky mountain highland. Others 
reached the gold fields by way of the isthmus of Panama, — going 
by water to and from that neck of land. Shiploads of gold seekers 
went round cape Horn and thence up the Pacifie coast to San 
Francisco. Gold in the mountains first drew settlers in large num- 
bers to the far West, but products of far greater value are now 
taken from the grainfields, the vineyards, the fruit groves and the 
pastures of some of the Western states. 


(Continued on page 64.) af 
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nents almost ae 
unite at Bering oe “a 
strait? ~ WHat 
sea and ocean — . 
does this strait = 
connect? Lo- «— — 
cate Hudson : 
bay; gulf of : 
Mexico. What = 
bodies of water 
partly surround as 
the peninsula — 
of Florida? ‘The peninsula of Labrador? Alaska? 

Sketch the general outline of North America,? using only three 
straight lines. In what general direction does the east coast extend ? 
The west coast? The north coast? Which coast is the longest? 

Draw the north coast of this continent; the west coast; the east 
coast. Which is the most irregular? ‘ 

Which part of North America has the most high land? What 
have you learned about the Rocky mountain highland? See les- 
son 13. On which border of this highland is the range called the 
Rocky mountains? The range known as the Sierra Nevada? 
The Cascade range? The Sierra Madre? 

Where is the Appalachian highland? In what direction does it 
extend? Is it higher or lower than the Rocky mountain highland ?— 2 
Is it longer or shorter? Is it wider or narrower? What does 
lesson 15 tell about this highland? ae 

On which side of the Rocky mountains are there vast plains? 
What does lesson 13 tell about these plains? What does lesson 21 
tell about the seasons in these plains? What bodies of are 
bound the Central plain on the north? What gulf is one . 
south? What highland is on the east? _ in 

What name is given to the part of the Central plain near the — 
Arctic ocean? South and west of the Great Lakes? East of the — 
Rocky mountains ? Along the shore of the gulf of Mexico? 4 

In which part of the Central plain is the Mississippi cate ‘- 
What is its general slope? What highlands aré on the east and 
west sides of this basin? From which side does the Mississippi 
receive the longest branch streams? Name the longest west — 
branch ; the longest east branch. } 

What river forms the outlet of the Great Lakes? Tnto what 
gulf does this river flow? Name the lakes in this group, beginning _ 
with the one farthest inland. See map on page 65. What wo 
countries do these lakes partly separate? What river in part s 
rates the United States from Mexico? 

Which portion of the Central plain is in the basin of the Ne 
river? Into what bay does this river flow? Deseribe the 
of the Mackenzie river. Which part of the Central plain 
drain? What long river flows from Canada throughs 
Into what sea does it flow? 
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1 To Teacurns : — It is an excellent plan to train y 
map itself ; at first without the aid of questions, then ig? 
guide to important details. Attention is called to ae 
leaf or any other opposite the relief map ef ac 
colored and relief maps at the same ine 

2 For drawing and modeling, see 
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_ About one third of a million Indians live in the United 
States. See lesson 25. 

There are also about 70,000 Chinese in this country, 
mostly in the cities near the Pacific coast. 

In 1776 the population of the United States was less 
than 3,000,000. Now it is more than 101,000,000,’ or 
about one twentieth of the total population of the world. 

The rapid growth of the country has been largely due 
to the great number of immigrants who have come from 
the countries of Europe. 

Helps: — Where did French explorers enter the United States? In 
which part of the country were earliest settlers of Spanish descent ? 


Where did early English settlers locate? Why did they not at 
first ame far inland? What change took place in 1776? At 


AMERICA 


Rocky Mountain or Western Highland. The widest part 
of the Rocky mountain highland is in the United States, 
about midway between the isthmus of Panama and Bering 
strait. In this broad portion lofty ranges inclose a vast 
plateau, about a mile above sea level and several hundred 


miles wide. 
(Continued on page 66.) 


Map Studies : — What two countries oceupy the greater part of 
North America? What large bodies of water in part separate these 
countries? Which has the colder climate, Canada or the United 
States? See lesson 21. 

What country adjoins the United States on the southwest? 
river flows between these two countries ? 
river flow ? 


What 
Into what gulf does this 
In what highland does it rise ? 


» 


Nore:— The dots on the above map show the location of cities and large towns. The largest cities are indicated 
by the largest dots. The star on the map shows the center of population according to latest census. 


close of war for freedom what were limits of the United States? 


What parts of country were quickly settled after that war? What 
was origin of some towns and cities? 

When were Negroes first brought to this country? Where did 
their labor prove of greatest help to white men? Why? How 
many Negroes are there in the United States? 

How long ago was gold found in Western highland? How did 


gold seekers reach western gold fields? Name other products of 
_ great value there. About how many Indians are there in United 

States? What does lesson 25 tell about these Indians? About 

how many Chinese are there in our country, and where are they ? 

What was population of United States in 1776? About what 
is itnow? From what lands have most immigrants come to this 
country ? 

Topics: — Early explorers; where English settlers first made 
homes, and why; effect of Revolutionary war; limits of country at 
close of that war; later growth of country ; main cause of growth in 
southern part (see lesson 33) ; Negroes; how the far West was settled ; 
Indians; Chinese; population in 1776 and now; immigration. 


41. Surface of the United States 


. The United States occupies a wide belt across North 
_ America, from ocean to ocean, and therefore contains parts 
of the Rocky mountain highland, Pacific slope, Central 


. plain, Appalachian highland and Atlantic slope. 


1 Including Alaska and the island possessions, 
= 


Where is Central America? There are several 
small countries in Central America ; between what 
sea and ocean do they lie? 

Locate Greenland; Iceland; Alaska; Newfound- 
land. Name four islands of the West Indies. 
Which is the largest ? The next in size? 

Near what parallel of latitude is the isthmus of 
Panama? 


How far from the equator is the tropic of 
Cancer? Which country of North Ainerica does 
this tropic cross? Through what gulf does it 


tun? Between what large island and peninsula? 
Across the end of what peninsula? 

On what parallel is the city of New Orleans, in 
the delta of the Mississippi? At what part of the 
distance from the equator to the pole is this delta? 
What large bodies of fresh water are about halfway 
between the equator and the north pole? What 
large bay of North America is about as far from 
the north pole as the gulf of Mexico is from the 
equator ? 

At what part of the distance from the equator 
to the north pole is the southern part of Green- 
land? Near what circle are Bering strait and Iceland? Name a 
large river in Alaska that curves northward to the Arctic circle. 

In what longitude is New Orleans? See lesson 18. At what 
part of the distance round the earth from Greenwich or London? is 
the delta of the Mississippi ? 

What three large bodies of water partly surround Alaska? 
What three oceans border on Canada? Name two oceans, two 
countries, two rivers, a gulf anda chain of lakes that bound the 
United States. Into what two gulfs, arms of the Atlantic, do the 
two rivers flow ? - 

Name a large gulf and sea on the east of Mexico (the peninsula 
of Yucatan is part of Mexico). What large river flows into the 
gulf of California? Where does this river rise? The peninsula 
of Lower California is part of Mexico; what two bodies of water 
almost surround this peninsula? 

What gredt bay and wide strait are west of Greenland ? 

Which part of Canada is most mountainous? Which part of 
the United States? Name three large countries crossed by the 
Rocky mountain highland, Into what great peninsula in the north- 
west part of the continent does this highland extend ? 

In which country is nearly the whole of the Mississippi 
basin? The Nelson basin? In what country is the basin of the 
Mackenzie ? 


1 
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2 Greenwich is a suburb of London, the largest city in the world. 
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The various ranges lying along the eastern side of this 
plateau are known as the Rocky mountains. They give 
their name to the entire 
highland. The Rocky 
mountains extend far 
northward into the basin 
of the Yukon river, in 
Alaska. and southward 
as far as Texas. 


Among the well-known 
summits of the Rocky 
mountains are Pikes peak 
and Longs peak. These 
masses of rock may be 
clearly seen from the plains 
on the east of the great 
chain. Many of the Rocky 
mountain peaks are over 
two and a half miles high. 

These mountains in the 
United States are in the 
path of the westerly winds 
from over the Pacific, but 
they lie far inland, with 
other ranges between them 
and the coast, and there- 
fore do not receive much 
rainfall. 

This great mountain system yields large quantities of gold, silver 
and copper. 


Stage road in the Rocky mountains 


The lofty Sierra Nevada, meaning snowy range, forms a 
western rim for the great plateau, but there are many 
lesser ranges between this and the eastern 
rim in the Rocky mountains. 

The highest peak in the Sierra Nevada is 
Mt. Whitney, near the southern 
end. It is higher than either of 
the two peaks named above. 

The Sierra Nevada is in the * 
path of the moist westerly winds, 
with only the low Coast range 
between it and the sea. The 
west slope of the Sierra Nevada 
therefore receives heavy rainfall 
and has large forests of soft-wood 
trees, some of which are famous 


! for their great size. This range, 
like the “ Rockies,” has rich gold 
mines. 


On the north the Sierra 
Nevada joins the Cascade 
range, consisting chiefly of moun- |” 
tains of lava or old volcanoes. 


~—— Blaciers on their sides. 
. as, _ Mt. Shasta, rising about where the ends 
ranges meet, is a volcanic cone noted for its beauty. 


of the two great 
grand peaks, farther north, are Mt. Hood and Mt. Rainier. 


> « 


MOUNTAIN 


Canyon of the Colorado 


HIGHLAND 


The Caseade range, like the Sierra Nevada, receives heavy rain- 
fall from the westerly winds, and the west slope is densely wooded. 


A large part of the plateau region between the Sierra 
Nevada and the Rocky mountains is an inland basin hay- 
ing no river flowing to the sea. 
Basin. 


It is known as the Great 
The rainfall in this basin, east of the high Sierra, 
is so light that there is not enough water to overflow it. 
The-streams.dry up on the plains or enter Jakes from 
which the water evaporates. 

How are salt lakes formed? See lesson 5. 

The streams of the Great Basin form many salt lakes. The 
largest of these, known as the Great Salt lake, is four times as salt 
as the ocean. A cupful of the lake water contains a tablespoonful 
of salt. The area of this lake is over 2000 square miles. 

In some parts of the basin water is led in canals from the rivers 
and is used to irrigate the land. 
good crops of grain. 


It thus becomes possible to raise 


A broad region southeast of the Great Basin consists 


of high plateaus known as the Colorado plateaus. In 
them the rivers have cut deep canyons. The largest and 
most famous of these canyons is that which has bec: wom 
down by the Colorado river. 

For a long distance the canyon of the Colorado is al a mile 
deep. Its sides consist of rocks of many colors, — gray, brown, red, 
yellow and purple. At times of sunrise and sunset first »e color 
and then another catches the light or is thrown into shedow,— 
making a marvelous display. 

Ruins of strange dwellings are found in shallow caves wicer the 
cliffs in some of the canyons of the Colorado plateau region. The 
Indians who made these dwellings disappeared before the white 


men set foot in that country. The people of that ancient rice are 
now called Cliff Dwellers. In their homes in the 
cliffs are found coarsely woven cloth and various 
forms of pottery. The villages were built 
in the cliffs in order that the tribes might 
be safe from attack. 

Among the wild animals of the 
Rocky mountain highland are bears, 
pumas and Rocky mountain 

sheep, or bighorns. A few bison 
or buffaloes also are found there. 

In the far north, where this high- 

land enters Alaska, are found many 

caribou, or American reindeer. 


Pacific Slope. Close to the 
shore of the Pacific lie several 
mountain ridges, forming 4 
low Coast range. Between 
this range and the Sierra Nevada 
is the long and narrow valley of 
California, famous for its wheat and 
fruits. Both north and south of this valley 
there are many other smaller but fertile valleys, 
especially west of the Cascade mountains in Oregon. 
Appalachian Highland. ast of the Rocky 
mountains spreads the great Central plain; along its east 
side rises the Appalachian highland. 


APPALACHIAN HIGHLAND 67 


Most of the ranges of this highland are long ridges. Some still 


show the arching layers of rock, like those in the middle picture 


on page 9. Many more were formed in 
this way, but have been greatly changed 
by rain and streams. 

Not far from the northeast end 
of this highland stands a group of 
peaks known as the White moun- 
tains, noted for the beauty of their 
scenery. 

Mt. Washington, one of these peaks, is 
the highest mountain in the northeast 
part of the United States; it is a little 
less than a mile and a quarter high. 

West of the White mountains are 
the low ridges of the Green moun- 
tains; and still farther west, across 
lake Champlain, are the Adiron- 


: dacks. 
Can you find in your history the story 
of Ethan Allen and his “ Green mountain 
boys”? 
The Adirondacks are mountains that 
for very long ages have been worn down 
by rains and streams and, as in other 
regions of tlie same kind, layers that were . 
once deeply buried and that contain rich deposits of iron ore are 
now near tlic surface. : 
: The three groups of mountains above named are cut 


off from the rest of the Appalachian highland by a valley 
in which flows the river Hudson and its branch, the 
Mohawk. ‘This valley extends all the way across the 
highland and forms 
a highway of trade 
| between the Great 
Lakes and the 
Atlantic coast. 


| 
; 
; 
y 
In early times war- 


like tribes of Indians 
: held the Mohawk valley 
eo and for many years did 
P| not allow the colonists 


to make this a route of 
: trade or a highway for 
reaching the fertile 
prairie region farther 
inland. Later, the Erie canal was 
Pei built along the valley, from lake Erie 
to the Hudson river, and an immense 
f trade was carried on between the 
, lake region and the seacoast. Still 
later, railroad lines were built along 
the same route. Valleys across high- 
be lands are very important aids to 
_ commerce. 


For some distance southwest of the Hudson river the 
a Appalachian highland is net so high as the White moun- 


Home of Cliff Dwellers 


Rio Grande and beyond. 
coustal plain. call 


tains or the Adirondacks; then it rises farther south 
in the Live ridge and attains its greatest height in 
Mt. Mitchell, one of the Black 
mountaims, a little higher than Mt. 
Washington. 

Among the ridges of the Appalachians 
lie long fertile valleys. This whole region 
receives plentiful rainfall, and most of 
the ranges or ridges are covered with 


forests. Some of the ridges are very rich 
in iron ore and coal. 


Along the western side of the 
Appalachian highland lie broad 
plateaus that are deeply cut by 
rivers, and have a general slope 
towards the Mississippi river. The 
general name of this plateau region 
is the Allegheny plateau, but some 
rugged parts are called mountains, 
as the Cumberland mountains in the 
southern part. This plateau is rich 
in iron ore and coal. 


Deer are found in the forests of the 
Appalachian highland. The moose, the 
largest of the deer family, is often seen 
in the forests in the extreme northeast part of our country. — 

Coastal Plain. Beginning at the mouth of the Hudson 
river, and reaching all along the Atlantic coast to Florida, 
a wide slope descends from the Appalachian highland to 
the seacoast. The part of this slope near the highland is 
rough foothill land, but nearer the coast the grade is so 
gentle that the tides are felt many 
miles up the rivers. This level part 
is known as the Adlantie coastal 
plain. 

This is one of the plains formed of 
sediment under the sea and then slowly 
uplifted, till the sea-bottom became dry 
land. See lesson 6. It 
is made of layers of 
clay, of sand, of gravel 
and fine soil, washed 
into the sea ages ago 
by the rivers and then 
slowly uplifted to form 
dry plains. 

Another part of the 
same great coastal 


inland from the 


Mexico and extends 
from Florida to the 


This part is known as the Gulf 


plain stretches far — 


shore of the gulf of © } 
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Map Studies of States': — The United States consists of forty-eight 
states, two territories, various island possessions and the District 
of Columbia. The city of Washington, the capital of the United 
States, is in this district. 

The states and territories differ in their form of government, as 
we shall see in Jesson $3. The territories are Alaska and Hawaii. 
With the exception of Alaska, all the divisions of our country on 
the map on pages 72-73 are states. 

Begin with Maine and name in order the states bordering on the 
Atlantic. In which state are the White mountains? The Green 
mountains? The Adirondacks? In which state is the valley of 
the Mohawk and Hudson rivers? Of which does the peninsula of 
Cape Cod form a part? Which is north of Long island ? 

Which two states are separated by Delaware bay? Into which 
two states does Chesapeake bay enter? Across which state does the 
Blue ridge extend? In which state is the highest part of the Appa- 
lachian highland? Between which two states does the Savannah 
river flow? Which state lies nearest Cuba? 

Name the states that border on the gulf of Mexico. Into which 
of these does Mobile bay enter? In which is the delta of the 
Mississippi? Which two Gulf states are separated in part by 


the Mississippi river? Which is separated from Mexico by the 


Rio Grande ? 
The banks of rivers are named right bank and left bank, looking 
downstream ; name the states on the west or right bank of the 


= iz Mississippi river; along the left bank. Name the states along the 


north or right bank of the Ohio river; along the south bank. 
Which states border on lake Erie? On Jake Michigan? On 
lake § ior? Whieh of the Great Lakes partly bound the state 


me map on pages 72-73; also map above. Complete the study 


1, before taking these map studies, 


MAP STUDIES OF THE STATES 


Key to relief map on pages 68 and 69; and colored map on pages 72 and 73 


of Michigan? Beginning with New York, name the states along 
the Great Lakes. 

West of the Mississippi river the states are in rows or tiers 
from north to south. 
west bank of the Mississippi river, and you have already learned 


First there comes the row of states along the 
to name them. Next west is the row whose eastern parts are in 
the fertile prairies, but whose western parts are in the dry Western 
plains; name them, beginning with North Dakota. What 
north of Texas ? 

Farther 
large states; name thein. 


state is 


west lies the Rocky mountain tier, consisting of four 
Between the Rocky mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade ranges are four large and high states of 
the basin or plateau region, two of the states lying side by side in 
the Great Basin; name them. 

Name the three states that border on the Pacific. 
territory of Alaska? See map on page 65. 

What great river flows across the two Dakotas ? 
crossed by the lower part of this river? By the upper part ? 
states are crossed by the Colorado river and the Rio Grande ? 
which state is Pikes peak ? 

In which-state is Great Salt lake? In which state is the Hum- 
boldt river? Into what does it flow? To what state would you go 
to see the Grand canyon of the Colorado river ? 

In which state is nearly all of the Sierra Nevada? Name a 
volcanic peak near the northern end of this chain. Across what 
two states does the Cascade range extend? In which state is 
Mt. Hood? Mt. Rainier? Where is Puget sound ? 

Between what two states does the lower part of the Columbia 
river flow? What great branch does this river receive from the 
southeast ? Between what states does the Snake river flow ? 

Bound the state in which you live, 


Where is the 


What state 1s 
What 
Tn 
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Cuarr C:—The regions of heayiest rainfall are in the eastern half of our country 
(in the states along the northern shore of the gulf of Mexico and round the southern 
end of the Appalachians) and near the northwestern coast. The mountains have more 
rainfall than the lower lands in the same region. 


that for the year; but the northwestern coast bas less than half it : 
during these seasons, while the southeastern coast and much of the \ 
have more than balf. . 


PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


43. Cotton 


Study the cotton map and name the Atlantic states that pro- 
duce cotton; the Gulf states; name three states having no seacoast, 


that have very rich cotton lands, as shown by the darker tint 
on the map. 

In which heat belt are the cotton states? See lesson 20. What 
are the seasons of this cotton belt? See lesson 21. 

What does lesson 42 tell about the climate of the cotton belt, — 
both the coastal plain and the foothill region ? 

Review lesson 33 and tell how the fiber of cotton is separated 
from the seed; what use is made of the fiber and the seed; to what 
extent cotton cloth is used in the world. Lesson 33 tells more 
about the use of cotton seed. 


In order to ripen its seeds and thus produce long and 
soit fibers, the cotton plant requires a very long warm 
season. For this reason it thrives only in the warm or 
hot belts of the earth. It also needs plentiful rains. 

The leading cotton regions of the world are the Southern 
states, the rich plams of India, the fertile plains along the 
lower part of the river Nile and in its delta, and Central 
Asia. 

Texas produces more cotton than any other state. 
Georgia ranks next highest. The best grade of cotton 
formerly grew on the islands that he along the coast of 
Georgia and of South Carolina. This is known as Sea- 
island cotton. Nearly all the 
cotton of this kind is now 
raised on the mainland in 
southern Georgia and north- 
ern Florida, as well as in South 

Carolina. Some of it is sent 
_ to foreign lands to be woven 
into fine cloth. 

Much of the Texas cotton is 
shipped from Galveston; a large 
part of the Seca-island cotton, as 

_ well as of the other grades of cot- 
"ton raised farther inland, is shipped 
from Savannah. he cotton states 


Machinery in a cotton-seed mill 


COTTON 


along the Mississippi and its branches send great quantities of the 
fiber to New Orleans, where it is placed on ocean steamers and sent 
to foreign countries or to some of the manufacturing cities of the 
North. Large quantities of cotton are sent by rail to the great 
eastern seaports and thence by steamships to Europe. Galveston, 
New Orleans and Savannah are the chief cities in exporting this 
useful fiber. Charleston, Wilmington and Norfolk, as well as other 
Atlantic seaports, have a large trade in cotton. 


Cotton cloth is made in many states, but most of the 
cotton mills of our country are in the northeastern part 
and in the South. (See tinted areas on the map.) 

Strong water power from swift streams gave the northeastern 
states of the Union an early start in manufacturing. Steam and 
electricity have now largely taken the place of water power, but hun- 
dreds of mills with their skilled workmen and costly machinery stall 
hold a very large part of the cloth-making industry to this district, 
although the raw cotton must be carried far from the fields to the looms. 

The cloth-making industry in the cotton states is not so old as in 
the North, but its growth has been very rapid. The people of the 
South have rapidly gained skill in the use of the best modern cotton 
machinery, and are showing much energy in making fine grades of 
cloth. Most of the cotton mills of the South are in North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. 


Massachusetts leads all other states in the manufacture of 
cotton 


goods. The Carolinas and Georgia are next in rank. 
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New York and Boston handle much of the raw cotton used 
in the mills of the northeast. 

The United States ranks first in the production and 
export of cotton. More thana 
third of the crop is used in the 
mills of this country; the re- 
mainder of the immense crop 
of raw cotton is sent each year 
to foreign lands. A large por- 
tion of this goes to the British 
Isies, and the rest chiefly to 
the great cloth mills of other 
countries of lurope. These 
foreign countries also import 
great quantities of raw cotton 
from India and the Nile valley. 
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WHEAT AND CORN CR: 

The United States leads in the manufacture of cotton New York, Baltimore. Philadelphia, New Orleans and Gal- “ < 
cloth. Great Britain is second. Other European countries veston, where it is loaded on ships bound chiefly for Europe. 
have many cotton mills. Our country imports fine grades § Much of the wheat crop of the Pacifie coast states, 
of cotton cloth from some of the countries of Europe. either in the form of gram or made into flour, passes 


Topics:—— States of cotton belt; climate; work of cotton gin; through Portland and ports on Puget sound, on the way 
uses of cotton; world’s chief cotton regions ; states producing most +9 the Orient. 

The United States leads all other countries of the world 
in the production of this important cereal. Russia, India, 
Canada and France also produce very large crops. 

Wheat and flour are exported from the United States 
in large quantities. Like cotton and corn, they find a 
foreign market chiefly in the British Isles and other coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Topics: — Wheat regions; Red river valley; Great Lakes’ 
region; Pacific regions; cities having flour mills: lake ports and 


seaports ; countries producing most wheat ; export value of wheat — _ 
and flour ; ; to what countries wheat and flour are exported. 


« 45. Corn 
7 i &vY\ el | 
gor? OF ee CONN \¢ Quis} Review what lesson 34 tells about corn. 
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Corn is widespread over the eastern half of our country, 
except in the marshy or sandy lands along the gulf 


cotton; Sea-island cotton; New England; cities famous for cloth 


weaving; rank of United States as cotton country: what becomes of Mexico, and in the extreme north where early frosts 
~ of cotton crop ; otlicr regions sending raw cotton to Europe; rank of aye eommon or where there are dense forests. The best 
countries making cotton cloth. 


region for the growth of corn,is in the southern half of 
the prairies. This corn belt stretches east and west, pass- 


46. WE ing between the cities of Chicago and St. Louis. It : 
What does lesson 34 tell about wheat? reaches the border of the Allegheny plateau on the east 
The prairies «e the principal wheat region of this and the great plams on the west. 

country. Smaller quantities are raised also in the Middle Describe the seasons in this corn belt. What winds bring most 
Atlantic states, in the valley of California and other of the rainfall to the region? in 
| Pacific valleys farther north, and in Texas. Great poans eos corn are used ‘© seen live stock, especially 
~~ Wheat thrives best in the cool belt, but is raised in some 88 "4 Gor faa ck more.live stock: inthe com as aa 

: 2 : any other part of the United States. 

> parts of the warm belt. It is a more hardy grain than 
=  - corm, not being so easily killed by frost or cold weather. 


One of the best wheat regions is in the cooler prairies of 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, and even much farther north 
in Canada. 


. 
. 


A large part of this region, in the valley of the Red river, is the 
bed of an ancient lake, and therefore has fine rich soil. 
The richest part of the wheat belt lies between the Great Lakes 
on the north, and the Ohio and Missouri rivers on the south and 
west; but there are fertile wheat fields still farther south and west, 
as shown by the map. 
We have seen that the rapid growth of the South was very largely 
due to the invention of the cotton gin. The rapid growth of the 


prairie states was due fully as much to the invention of machines sa LB ORS hi A ; oF MEX200 4 
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for reaping and binding grain. ae : CORN 


The city of Minneapolis has the largest flour mills in the - 


world. Among American cities St. Louis yanks high in Chicago and the other large lake and river ports 
making flour. Along the waterway of the Great Lakes, the as centers for the collection and bain: 0 
New York Barge banal and the Hudson river, from Chicago New York, Baltimore and other great sti ra 
to New York, every large city has extensive flour mills. at his a 
Chicago and the other lake ports handle thousands of 
abiplonds of wheat each year. Much wheat i is carried to com p rod 
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Britain and other European countries, to help feed the 
millions of people in their workshops. 


When the early white settlers came to America they found here 
a new kind of grain raised by the Indians. To these white men 
the word corn was a general term meaning grain. They gave the 
new grain the name of Indian corn. Since that time this valuable 
grain has spread to nearly all 


TOBACCO AND FORESTS 


Louisville is a famous tobacco market. New York, 
St. Louis and Richmond are great manufacturing centers 
for tobacco goods. Key West and Tampa, in Florida, 


make many cigars from Cuban tobacco. 
The United States raises more tobacco than any other 
country. 


India, central Europe, Russia and both the 
East and the West Indies 


fertile lands having long and hot 
summer weather. 

How did the Indians prepare 
the forest lands for cornfields? 
z See lesson 25. Why was it neces- 
sary to kill the trees? 


Topics: — Corn area of United 
States ; climate of corn area ; corn 
ports; export of corn from this 
country ; foreign customers ; ori- 
gin of name Indian corn. 


46. Oats, Barley and Rye 


Reading Lesson 


supply large quantities of 
tobacco. The Cuban tobacco 
is said to be the best in the 
world. It grows chiefly in 
the lowlands of the western 
part of the island. 

Our country has a large 
export trade in leaf tobacco. 
Immense quantities are sent 
through the ports of New 
York, Baltimore and New 
Orleans to the manufacturing 


Oats are not native to America 
and have not been so widely sown 
in our country as corn or wheat. In recent years, however, the 
United States has taken the first rank in raising oats. 

Oats are much hardier than corn, often growing in a poorer soil 
and a colder climate, but thriving also in the fertile prairies and 
still farther south in the coastal plains. In the United States, as 
well as in other parts of the world, the oat crops are largest in 
about the same districts that produce the most wheat and corn. 
Nearly all the oats exported from our country are sent to Europe. 

Barley and rye are hardy grains, but they do not take a leading 
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place among the cereal crops of the United States. Rye is an 
important food product in Russia, Germany and other parts of 
Europe. 


, 47. Tobacco 
What does lesson 33 tell about tobacco? 


‘ The chief tobacco districts in the United States are the 
5 - Ohio river valley; the foothill slopes east of the Blue 
ie ridge i in Virginia and the middle part of the Carolinas ; 
the district crossing from lake Ontario to Chesapeake bay ; 


Reet 5 Connecticut river valley. 


Logging in the “Yazoo delta” of the Mississippi flood plain 
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countries of western Europe. 


Topics: — Tobacco plant; curing; tobacco districts; cities noted 


for tobacco; countries noted for tobacco; export trade, 


48. Forests 


What does lesson 33 tell about the yellow pine forests of the 
Southern states? Explain what is meant by naval stores and tell 
how some kinds are made. 

What does lesson 34 tell about the soft-wood forests round the 
Great Lakes? Explain the work of lumbering in the forests of 
this region. 


Only a few trees grow wild on the Western plains or in 
the Great Basin of our country, because the rainfall there 
is so light. 

Large areas in the prairies are treeless, but trees grow 
in the lowlands along the rivers and many have been 
planted wherever the land is settled. 

The soil in most parts of the prairies is very fine and compact. 
Such soil is not so well suited to forests as the looser soil of high- 
lands or of moist sandy plains. Fine dark soil, like that of the 
prairies, is found in the treeless plains of southern Russia. 

The eastern half of our country, except portions of the 
prairies, is quite heavily wooded and yields lumber of 
many kinds. ‘The forests around the upper three of the 
Great Lakes consist mostly of pine, spruce, hemlock, ash 
and maple, but other kinds of trees also abound there. 

Many streams from this forest region unite and flow 
past Minneapolis, and that city has grown to be a great 
lumber market, both for hard woods and soft woods. 

Each year hundreds of thousands of barrels are made in Minne- 
apolis, to hold the flour which the mills there produce. Several 
branch streams enter the Mississippi below this city and float logs 
down to the mills in many other river ports. 

Numerous s r1wmills are located on the small logging rivers which — 


flow from the forests into the Great Lakes. These mills supply 
lumber to the ports on the lakes. 
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Chicago is one of the leading lumber markets of the 
world. 

This city is within easy reach of the lake forests and is also a 
great railroad center. Thus it can supply lumber for buildings in 
many towns and cities of the almost treeless prairie region. 


Many cities in the Lake region manufacture furniture. 
Among these Chicago and Grand Rapids rank highest. 
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The forests of the Appalachian highland contain both 
so{t-wood and lhard-wood trees. Forests of hard-wood 
trees abound in the states of the Ohio basin and farther 


south. New York and all other large cities in or near 
this forest area manufacture furniture. 


The hard-wood forests in the states which border on the Great 
Lakes, and the nearness of mines of iron ore and coal, have given 
this region the lead in the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments, carriages and wagons. The need 
of these articles in such a rich farming 
section has also greatly stimulated their 
manufacture. 


The soft-wood forest belt extends 
eastward across New York and New 
England. This eastern portion was 
long famous for its lumber, but most 
of the valuable pines have been cut 
down. At present large numbers of 
the soft-wood trees are being ground 
to pulp and made into paper. 

Great forests of hard-wood and 
soft-wood trees cover a large portion 
of the Atlantic and Gulf slopes, from 
the Hudson river to eastern Texas. 
Here is found the long-leaf pine, one of the most valuable 
trees on the continent. Immense quantities of lumber are 
sawed from the trunks of the long-leaf pine in the Southern 
states, and its sap is made into turpentine, tar and rosin, 
which are known as naval stores. Savannah exports more 
naval stores than any other city in the world. Nearly 
all the seaports of the South export lumber. Most of the 
large Southern cities have furniture factories. 


Michigan logs at World’s Fair, Chicago 


The western slopes of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade ; 
mountains are heavily timbered with soft-wood trees. 
The sawing of lumber is an important industry in many 
cities of the Pacific coast. Along the shores of Puget 
sound are found some of the largest sawmills in the 
world. One of the principal trees of the Cascade slopes 
is the Douglas fir, also called the Oregon pine. Redwood 
is one of the most valuable trees of the Coast range. 

The United States produces more lumber and manu- 
factures more woodenware and naval stores than any 
other country in the world. 
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Topics : — Western plains and Basin region; prairies; eastern half 
of United States; region of Great Lakes ; Minneapolis ; Chicago ; 
Grand Rapids ; agricultural implements and wagons; Appalachian 
highland; forests of New England and New York; Atlantie and 
Gulf slopes; naval stores; Savannah; Pacific slopes; Puget sound ; 
rank of United States in forest products. 


49. Fruits 


The United States is bountifully supplied with fruits. 
Some of them are widespread in their growth, but others 
are confined to small areas. Such fruits as apples, peaches, 
pears, plums and grapes are raised to some extent in 
nearly all the states of the Union. 

The apple is the most widely grown and widely used 
fruit of our country. There are several important apple 
areas. One extends from southern Virginia to northern 
Georgia; another reaches the entire length of the Ohio 
valley and for quite a distance up the Missouri valley and 
into Arkansas; another is in the district east of lake 
Michigan: another stretches from lake Erie eastward to 
Maine; still another includes Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. 

The best-known peach areas in the 
country are in the states between 
the Hudson river and the Potomae, 
in the southern part of the Atlantic 
slope. in eastern Texas, on the 
eastern shores of lake Michigan and 
in California. 

The states of Georgia, California and 
Delaware are specially noted for this fruit, 
but many other states of the country also 
have large peach orchards. In Calitorma 
a large business is done in canning and 
drying this and other fruit. 

Pears have about the same distri- 
bution as apples. The largest crops are grown in Cali- 
fornia and New York. 

Large quantities of grapes grow along the eastern shore 
of lake Michigan, the southern shore of lake Erie and_ 
eastward through the Mohawk valley. The grapes of 
California are marketed largely in the form of raisins, but 


great quantities of the fruit are pressed foe - i 
which is made into wine. 
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is dressed for market. The prairies are 
__- more thickly settled, and the cattle of 


Raisins are sun-dried grapes. The curing of the fruit requires 
very hot and dry weather. A few days of rain in the curing season 
May spoil a year’s crop. 


Southern California and Florida have many orange, 
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CATTLE AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 


market in the corn-producing states of the prairies. Now the 
southern cattle are fattened on the cotton-seed meal and hulls, left 
after extracting the oil from the seeds. These by-products of the 
cotton-seed oil industry form the chief food for fattening almost 
countless cattle. 


The packing of beef, the curing of hides and the mak- 
ing of butter and cheese are very important industries. 
Chicago is the largest meat market in the world. 


The hides of cattle are tanned and made into leather. One 
part of the tanning process consists in soaking the hides in water 
in which certain kinds of bark have been steeped. Hemlock bark 
is often used, and as hemlock trees abound in Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin and the northern New England states, much of the tanning 
is doné there. 

What are some of the articles made of leather? 


More boots and shoes are made in Massachusetts than 
in any other state, and Boston is a leading leather market. 
Philadelphia deals largely in leather. 


grapefruit and lemon groves. 
These states supply the best 


oranges in the world. 


Most of the lemons and oranges 
imported into the United States 
come from Italy. The West 
Indies and Central America sup- 
ply bananas. 


Topics: —Apples: peaches; 
og gTapes; oranges, grape- 
it and lemons. 


50. Cattle and Dairy 
Products 


Cattle are not native to 


\ o® ’ /} - - 
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any part of America, but 


they now thrive in great numbers on the prairies, the 
Western plains, the pampas, the campos and the llanos, 


—in short, wherever there is good grass land. 


There are many cattle in every state in the Union. Many of 


them are on the prairies, where grass 
and corn are plentiful, but large num- 
bers are raised on the Southern plains 
and on the Western plains. 

The great state of Texas raises more 
cattle than any other state in our country. 
Towa ranks second, but in proportion to 
size ranks first. 

As the population of the Western 
plains is small, nearly all the cattle 
raised in that region are sent to the 
cities farther east,— to Chicago and 
Kansas City (Kansas), where the beef 


portion of the country are there- 
e mostly used near the places where they are raised. 


Beef room in a packing house 


Butter, cheese and 


milk are 

known as dairy products. Wis- 

consin and New York yank first 

among the dairy states ; but milk, 

ar] butter and cheese are valuable 
: wicHy products in nearly all parts of 
GUN the prairies, as well as in the 
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SES AS Je } states farther east. 


The United States exports 
beef and cattle Great 
Britain and other Muropean 
countries. Dairy products 
and leather also are exported 
to the same countries. 


LO 
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) | Topics: — Cattle regions of 
America; cattle of prairies ; 
cattle of Western plains; beef-packing cities; use of hides; leather 


and shoes; dairy products; export of cattle products. 


51. Sheep and Wool 


Wool] ranks in value and usefulness next to cotton as a cloth- 
making fiber. All the gold and silver 
ore mined each year in the United States 
would not pay for the woolen cloth made 
here in the same time. The skins of 
lambs and sheep are also of great value 
for making many articles. 

In the United States there are 
three principal districts in which 
large numbers of sheep are raised. 
One of these includes the northern 
half of, the Allegheny plateau and 
extends westward over the prairies; 
another is in southwest Texas; the 
third is in the Western highland. 

In our country most of the great 


- years ago most of the cattle from the farms and woolen mills are in New England. New York, New Jersey 
‘Sonthern states were sent north to be fattened for and Pennsylvania. 


eo - s 


In making woolen yarn and cloth, the fib 
of wool are put through some of 
the same processes as the fibers of 
They are carded, spun 


cotton. 
and woven. 


Boston is a great wool mar- 
ket, because it distributes this 
mills of the New 
In the manu- 


fiber to the 
England states. 
facture of carpets 
Philadelphia takes first rank 
among the cities of the world. 


woolen 


In the production of wool the 
leading regions of the world are 
eastern Australia and New Zea- 
land; Argentina; Great Britain; 
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=. about one third as many horses as cattle in our country. 
_.}\}» s The latter far exceed the former in value. 
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Horses were first brought to America by Spanish 
explorers. These useful animals are now raised in nearly 
all grassy portions of the New World. Mules also are 
common in most parts of America, but chiefly in 
the warmer regions. 


Many hogs are raised in every 
state in the Union, but chiefly in 
the districts which produce the 
most corn. This grain is the best 
fattening food for swine. 

The packing of pork, the 
curing of hams and the mak- 
ing of lard employ many 
thousand workmen in our 


the steppes of Russia; and the } =e 

Tiilited ‘Btates, Le country. The principal pork- 
Our country and Great Britain a) packing centers aS the large 

must import wool and sheepskins, } cities of the prairies, more 

because they use in their mills especially Chicago and Kansas 

and factories more than they produce; but the Beef and dairy products City (Kansas). 

* other regions named above export these products, 
chiefly to Great Britain, France, Germany and the United States. Immense quantities of pork, bacon and lard are sent abroad, 


Helps : — Locate 
country are most 
Philadelphia? 


woolen mills? 


principal sheep districts. 


What is said of Boston? Of 
Which of 


Naine principal sheep regions of world. 


chiefly to the manufacturing cities of England and other manufac- 
turing countries of western Europe. 
The United States produces about as much pork as all Europe. 


In what part of 


ayeTic doran 


— 


these regions import wool? 
Which export wool? 

Topics: —Sheep districts of 
United States; where woolen 
cloth is made; wool markets; 
sheep regions of world; coun- 
tries that import wool. 


? 52. Horses, Mules and 
Hogs 
Horses and mules are 
raised in greatest numbers 
i in the most fertile districts, 
where there is work for them 
on the farms. There are 


Lecgitade Wort (rem G0 Greenwich 


Topics : — Horses and mules ; 
hogs; pork-packing centers; 
pork products exported. 


53. Fisheries 


Oysters. Oysters are salt- 
water shellfish and are the 
most valuable food product 
taken from the shore waters 
of the United States. The 
most extensive oyster fish- 
eries in all the world are 
carried on in Chesaq 


a“ 


Several thousand boats and many thousand men are there em- 
ployed. Smaller oyster beds are found along several other parts of 
the coast of our country. 


Baltimore is the center of the oyster trade. 


The oyster fisheries are scattered along the coast from Cape Cod 


to Mexico, — wherever the sea-bottom is firm. Young oysters die 
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unless they attach themselves to hard substances, such as shells, 
pebbles or larger stones. 

Chesapeake bay and Long Island sound yield more oysters than 
all the other places on our coasts. Many of the oysters are gathered 
by means of tongs having long handles. In some places dredges 
are dragged over the bottom to gather the shellfish. 


In the oyster fisheries France ranks next to the United 
States. Great Britain also has extensive beds. 

Cod and Haddock. On our eastern coast the cod fisheries 
rank next in importance to the oyster fisheries. Here the 
codfish, the haddock and the halibut are caught mostly on 
banks, or shoal places in the sea. 


Off the eastern coast of North America the best fishing grounds 
for cod and haddock are shoal places in the sea, known as the Grand 
Bani:, southeast of the island of Newfoundland, and 
Bank, east of Cape Cod. The halibut is found in about the same 
places as the codfish. The former is the largest of flatfish and 
sometimes weighs 100 pounds. 

Most of these fish are caught on hooks hung on 
long lines that are anchored on the bottom of the 
sea. Several times a day these lines, called travls, 
are drawn up. The fish are then taken from the 
hooks, fresh bait is put on and the trawls are 
again sunk. Some of the fish are carried 
fresh in ice to market, but large quantities 
of codfish are cleaned and salted aboard 
the fishing schooners. When taken 
ashore the salted codfish are spread 
out to dry and are later packed in 
boxes for shipment. 


Other Fish and Shellfish. 
The clam and the lobster are 
found along the shores north- 


Georges 
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eon Chesapeake bay. Both are aati food products. 


FISHERIES 


Mackerel migrate in swarms, or schools, northward along 


our coasts in spring, and southward in autumn. These 
fish are caught chiefly in large nets called seines. Kastern 


mackerel are taken between cape Hatteras and the gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 

The salmon fisheries are a very important industry in 
the rivers, bays and sounds of the Pacific coast, 
Francisco to Alaska. 


from San 
Fish of this kind enter the rivers to 
spawn, or deposit their eggs. The largest salmon canneries 
are near the mouth of the Columbia river, 


Alaska. 


The three following paragraphs show where the 


around Puget 
sound, and along the coast of 


principal food 


fishes are taken or caught by fishermen of our country. The list is 
for reference only and need not be studied. 
Atlantic coast: Oysters, Cape Cod to Mexico; codfish, New Jer- 


sey to the Grand Bank of Newfoundland ; 
shad, Florida to Maine; 
Hatteras to gulf of St. Lawrence; haddock, 
cod; halibut, chiefly from Cape Cod to Grand Bank; 
Cod to Mexico; 


clams, Florida to Maine; 
lobsters, Delaware bay to New Brunswick; 
same as 
bluefish, Cape 
squeteague, Cape Cod 


mackerel, cape 


alewives, Florida to Maine; 
Long Island ; 


to Mexico; crabs, Texas to menhaden, Texas to Maine; 


mullet; North Carolina to Mexico; herring, Marthas Vineyard to 
Newfoundland; striped bass, Florida to Maine; Spanish mackerel, 
New York to Mexico. 

Pacific coast: Salmon, San Francisco bay to Alaska; halibut, 
Alaska and coast of Washington and Oregon; sea bass, shad and 
flatfish, entire west coast of our country, except the strait of 


Juan de Fuca. 

Great Lakes: 
yellow perch, in all the lakes ; alewives 
in lake Ontario; 


Whitefish, lake herring, lake trout, pike, perch and 


German carp in 
all except lake Superior. 


Gloucester, Boston and 
New York are the greatest 
fishing ports in the United 
States. 

Topics : — Oysters; Balti- 
more; fishing on “banks” 


shellfish ; salmon ; 
Gloucester. 


BLUE FISH 
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54. Coal 
What does lesson 38 tell about the origin of coal fields ? 


In the United States there are three very large coal 
areas and many small ones. The most important coal 
fields extend along the Appalachian highland ; the second 
begins not far from the southern end of lake Michigan and 
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reaches slightly beyond the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 
; The third is west of the Mississippi and is chiefly in the 


lower part of tle Missouri basin. 


are in beds of rock buried beneath the rich 
‘The first is in layers of rock, some level and 
some arched into mountain folds, from the state of Pennsylvania 
to where the ridges dip under the Gulf coastal plain in Alabama. 

The smaller areas are chiefly in the Rocky mountain states, 
but there is a good coal field in the Cascade mountains of Wash- 
ington, and another reaching from Arkansas, through Oklahoma, 
into Texas. Targe coal fields are now located in Alaska. 


The latter two arcas 
soil of the prairies. 


Pennsylvania, at the northern end of the Appalachian 
coal field, supplies more coal than any other state in the 
-Union. Illinois, Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana 
‘and Alabama also hold high rank. Alabama ranks high- 
est among the Southern states in the production of coal. 


Pennsylvania furnishes nearly all the hard or anthracite coal 
mined in the country, as well as a large part of the soft or bitumi- 
" - nous coal. The hard coal is found near the northern end of the 
Tidges known as the Allegheny mountains. 
The coal fields have aided greatly in developing manufactures. 
__ Especially in regions having both iron ore and coal, great mills 
and factories have been built for making all sorts of steel and 
— iron ware. 

The widely scattered coal fields have greatly aided the railroads 
by supplying fuel for the engines. 

The coal fields of Illinois and other prairie states have been of 
immense value to the settlers over the wide fertile plains where 
Wood is scarce but where the winters are very cold. The Illinois 

_ Goal fields have also helped to build up the manufactures of Chicago 
_ 4nd other lake ports, all of which can easily obtain: iron ore from 


mines near the shores of lake Superior. 
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All the large cities in or near the coal fields are impor- 
2 markets for coal. Among the cities having the largest 
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trade in this product are New York, Philadelphia, Pie 
burgh and Chicago. a. 

The countries of western Europe have extensive coal 
beds and iron mines, and, their people being progressive, _ 
they have taken a leading place among the manufacturing 
countries of the world. 


we c- 
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Topics: — Origin of coal fields; three principal coal fields of 
United States; principal Appalachian states in coal area; hard coal; 
coal in development of country; coal markets; countries of Europe 
having iron mines and coal fields. 


55. Iron 


What does lesson 38 tell about the method of extracting iron 
and steel from iron ore? About the uses of iron and steel ? > 

There are four principal iron-ore districts in the United 
States. These are all mountain regions that have been 
greatly worn down by rains and streams during long ages, 
thus laying bare the beds of rock that were once deeply 
buried. 

The most productive district is near the shores of lake 
Superior; the other districts are the Allegheny mountains 
of Pennsylvania and West Virginia; the southern part of 
the Appalachian highland in Alabama and Tennessee ; 
the Adirondacks of New York. 

Each of the great iron regions is fortunate in being within easy 
reach of coal fields. The Appalachian region yields both iron ore 


and coal; the iron ore from the lake Superior region can meet 
the coal in the ports along the Great Lakes. The principal cities 


manufacturing iron goods have therefore grown up in the coal and 
iron districts in the eastern half of the country. 
The iron ore of the lake Superior region is plentiful and pure. 


It is therefore so valuable that it can compete with other iron ores 
in their own districts, even though heavy freight charges must be — a 
paid to transport it great distances. Most of the lake Superior ore is 
carried by steamers to the various lake ports, but part is sent by 
The lake ports use only about one third of the ore in their 
manufactures. The rest is sent to inland cities, but Shiaily.& 
in the states that border on the Great Lakes. 
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MANUFACTURE &"" 
well as Philadelphia and other Atlantic cities, manufacture 
immense quantities of iron and steel goods. Birmingham 
(Alabama) is in an important iron and steel district. 


What does lesson 38 tell about articles made of iron ? 


=m — tify: 
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The United States ranks first im iron-ore production. 
Large quantities are mined in Great Britain, France and 
Germany. The United States exports many kinds of iron 
articles to foreign countries, and also imports large quan- 
tities of tinned iron, cutlery, rails and other iron wares 
from Great Britain and other European countries. 

Topics : — Principal iron-ore districts of United States; benefit 
of having iron and coal in same district; iron ore of lake Superior 
region; principal iron cities; rank of United States among iron- 


producing countries; some iron imports of this country; where 
from. 


56. Petroleum and Natural Gas 
What does lesson 38 tell about petroleum? about natural gas? 


The United States produces more petroleum than any 


other country in the world. Among its best oil fields are 


those in Oklahoma, California, Kansas, Texas, Louisiana, 


- Wyoming and the states south of the Great Lakes. 


There are also valuable oil wells in other parts of our 
country, as shown by the map. The California and 
a 2 


AND PETROLEUM 


Oklahoma oil fields are among the most productive yet 
found. A single well in Oklahoma has sent out 225,000 
barrels of crude oil in one day. 

Much of the crude oil is refined in the cities of Pennsyl]- 
vania and those on or near New York bay. Large quan- 
tities are also refined in Texas and California. Millions of 
dollars’ worth of oil is sent each year to the countries of 
western Europe and southeast Asia, mostly from New York, 
Philadelphia, Port Arthur (Texas) and San Francisco. 

Long pipes have been laid from the tanks in the oil fields to 
some of the cities in which petroleum is refined. Some of these 
pipes are hundreds of miles in length. The oil is forced through 
them by means of powerful pumps. 

A large amount of oil is transported in great tanks placed on 
ears. Much of it is also shipped in bulk in barges or steamers. 

The petroleum exported each year from the United States is of 
greater value than the gold mined here in the same time. 


In most of the oil fields of our country, and extending 
in- many cases somewhat beyond their limits, is found 
natural gas, like 
petroleum, is obtained by sink- 


gas. This 
ing pipes down to layers of 
porous rock in which the gas 
and the oil have been stored 
up by nature. The most valu- 
able gas wells in the United 
States are in West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Okla- 
homa. In many cities in the 
gas fields the low cost of gas 
as a fuel has caused very rapid 
growth in manufactures. This 
fuel is of great value in iron 
mills and glassworks. 
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Natural gas is often carried long 
distances in pipes and is used for 
heating and lighting purposes. A large part of the gas used in 
many cities and towns is thus obtained. 

Topics : — How oil is refined (see lesson 38); principal oil fields; 
other fields shown on the map; cities refining oil; export of oil; 
location of gas fields; states having richest gas wells. 
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57. Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead and Zinc 


What does lesson 38 tell about gold? About silver? 


The richest gold mines in the world are in the Western 
highland of our country; the mountains of southeast 
Australia; southern Africa; the Ural mountains between 
Russia proper and Siberia. Alaska and the portion of 
Canada in the Yukon basin, a little east of the Alaskan 
boundary, have very rich gold fields. The Canadian gold 
region is known as the Klondike region. 

The Rocky mountains in Colorado, the Sierra Nevada in 
California and Nevada, and the mountains of far-off Alaska 
yield most of the gold mined in this country, though all the 
states of the Western highland have valuable gold mines. 

Lesser quantities of gold are found in the southern 
Appalachians. 

America supplies most of the silver used in the world. 
The principal regions are the Western highland of the 
United States, the plateau of Mexico and the countries 
of the middle Andes. . 

Nearly all the silver ore mined in this country comes 


from the Rocky mountains and the states of the Great 
Basin. Montana. Utah, Idaho, Nevada, Colorado and 
Avizona rank high in the production of silver ore. 


The value of the gold and silver mined in this country is very 
great, but not nearly so great as that of either the corn, the wheat 
or the cotton. 


What does lesson 38 tell about the uses of copper? 

The United States leads all other countries in the pro- 
duction of copper. The most valuable mines are in 
Arizona, Montana, Utah and Michigan. 


‘LEAD: 
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The countries of western Europe purchase great quanti- 
ties of the copper mined in the United States. 

One of the chief uses of copper is to make wires for conducting 
currents of electricity from power houses to cars, lights and electric 
Machinery; also telephone wires. 

What does lesson 38 say about lead and zine My 

Most of the lead produced in our country comes from 
ores of silver mined in the Rocky mountains. 


Large quantities of zine and lead are obtained from ores in the 
Mississippi valley, especially in Missouri. The United States and 
Germany lead in the output of zinc; our country and Spain in the 
output of lead. 

Topics: — Gold fields of the world; gold states of this country; 


silver regions of the world; states yielding most silver; value of 
precious metals; copper; zinc; lead. 


58. Other Products 


Rice. Rice is more widely used for food than any other 
grain. 


It is the principal article of food of many million 


people in east and southeast Asia, including the East Indies, 
and is much used also in our own and other highly civilized 
countries. 

In the United States millions of bushels of rice are raised 
on irrigated lands in Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas and Cali- 
fornia. Great quantities are exported from these states. 

The rice plant needs much moisture. Until recent years all the 
rice raised in our country was grown in the swampy or marshy lands 
of the delta and flood plains of the lower Mississippi and the neigh- 
boring streams, and in the wet lands of river and coastal marshes 
of South Carolina and Georgia. 

What does lesson 32 tell about the culture of rice ? 


Sugar. The delta and flood plains of the lower Mis- 
sissippi region, especially in Louisiana, produce nearly all 
the sugar cane raised in the United States proper; but 
the Hawaiian islands and Porto Rico send great quan- 
tities of raw sugar to this country. Most of the cane P 
sugar used here comes from Cuba. 

In Europe, and to a much smaller extent in some parts 
of this country, sugar is made from the juice of beets. 
Immense numbers of sugar beets are raised in the plains 
on the north, east and west of the Alpine highland. This. 3 
kind of sugar has almost wholly taken the place of eane — 
sugar in the markets of Europe. 

Colorado, California, Utah and Michigan supply most 
of the beet sugar of this country. Austria, Germany, 
France, Russia and other countries of Europe produce 
much more beet sugar than the United States, 

What does lesson 32 tell about sugar cane ?- 
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= j early Vegetables. The Atlantic coast states, from Dela- 
__- ware to Georgia and Florida, send north immense quan- 
_ tities of fresh vegetables before the gardens of the northern 
__ states yield their crops. Texas raises early vegetables and 
fruits for the cities of the upper Mississippi valley. 

Building Stone. Many large cities establish “fire 
limits” within which all new buildings must be made of 
stone or brick, unless a special permit is given to build 
of other material. This is to lessen the danger from fires. 
Most of the new large buildings in citivs have frames of 
steel, which support not only the roof and floors, but also 
to a very large extent the stone or brickwork of the 
walls. 

The places from which building stone is taken are called quarries. 
The principal kinds of building stone arc .imestone, marble, granite, 
sandstone and slate. Brick clay is als. of great value. What does 
lesson 38 tell about each of these kirds of building stone ? 

Limestone is the most widely used building stone quar- 
ried in the United States. The principal limestone region 
extends in a broad belt from New England to Missouri, 
but Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana quarry the most stone 
of this kind. 

Vermont supplies nearly half the marble quarried in 
the Union. Georgia, Tennessee and New York also pro- 
os duce large quar uties of beautiful marble. 

The most aad the best granite is quarried in New Eng- 
land; Vermont supplies more than any other state. 

The largest amount of sandstone comes from the Alle- 
gheny plateau in Ohio, New York and Pennsylvania. 
Much of this stone is ground into sand and used in 
making glass. 

Pennsylvania yields more than half the roofing and 
flagging or sidewalk slate used in this country; but 
Vermont also has large slate quarries. 

Topics: — Rice; sugar cane; sugar beets ; early vegetables; 


fire limits in cities; bricks ; quarries; principal regions for lime- 
_ stone; for marble ; "for granite; for slate. 


59. Wild Animals of United States and Alaska 


Large herds of bison, often called se ea at one time 

grazed on the plains and prairies east 
al of the Rocky mountains; but the 
white hunters and Indians have killed 
millions of them, and only a few 
herds are now known to exist. 
tless deer also at one time 


ds Sat ae cated cari 


: orth, oe and parts of Alaska. 


WILD ANIMALS OF UNITED STATES AND ALASKA 


Granite quarry 


, moss and tender branches in the cold feeds chiefly, < on 


In the soft-wood forest belt in the cooler part of the 
temperate zone lives the great animal called the moose, 
the largest of the deer family. 


It feeds on leaves and 
branches. This animal 
is noted, not only for 
its size, but also for its 
speed and its broad flat 
antlers. 

Millions of small fur- 
bearing animals live in 
the soft-wood forest belt 


that extends from the 
northern part of the 
United States across 


Canada to Alaska. 


There the cunning beaver 


feeds on berries, leaves and ° 
bark, and for safety builds 
its hut at the edge of a lake 
or a river. The watchful 
otter follows the streams, 
Slate quarry looking for fish. ‘The sable 
and many other little fur 
bearers also make this region their home. The finest and best furs 
in the world come from the cold parts of the north temperate zone. 
Among the animals of the great highland in the 
western part of North America are the fierce grivx!y bear, 
the catlike puma and the graceful bighorn, ov ltocky 
mountain sheep. Black bears and brown bears «also are 


found in the large forest regions of this continent. 

Many domestic fowl are found in nearly ali places 
where the white man has settled in America, most 
of them are natives of the Old World and, like the cattle, 
have been brought to America by the white man. The 
turkey, however, is a native bird of America. Large 
eagles build their nests in some of the mountain regions. 

Alligators may be seen swimming in some of the 
streams and lagoons of the warmer part of the United 
States and the tropical lands farther south. Many are 
killed for their skins, from which fine leather is made. 

Large quantities of food fish are caught in the shore 
waters of the United States and 
Alaska, and also in the large lakes 
and streams. Fishing gives work to 
many thousand men. 

The polar bear, one of the largest 
of the bear family, is found in the 
Arctic regions of Alaska, as well as 
nearly all other lands bordering on. 
the Arctic ocean. These bears are 
sometimes killed by Eskimos; the 
flesh is then-eaten, and the skin is 
made into clothing. This great bear 
seals and fish. It is never found far 
which its food lives. 


but 


from the sea in 


Seals and walruses are common on the ice fields and in the icy sea. 


Seals feed chiefly on fish that they catch with their sharp teeth. They 
swim With great speed, but are clumsy on the land. Some seals are highly 
valued for their fine furs. Seals form a large part of the food of Eskimos. 

Many seals are caught on the Pribilof islands, a small group in Bering sea. 
The seal industry here is under the control of the United States government, 
which decides on the number that may be killed in a season. In the summer 
large herds of seals visit these islands to feed and rear their young. Many are 
then killed for their fur. Thousands also are destroyed while swimming in the 
sea; many of the latter sink and are lost. 
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Whales are found in the icy Arctic waters. Many were formerly . 
killed for their blubber, from which oil was obtained by heating; a 
but fewer are now needed, as petroleum, gas and electricity have 
largely taken the place of whale oil for lighting purposes. 


One kind of whale has a large sieve along each side of its mouth. This 
sieve is made of blades of horn called whalebone. By means of the sieves 
the whale gathers its food from the sea water which it takes into its mouth. 
More than 2000 pounds of whalebone have been taken from the mouth of a 
single whale. a 

The blubber of the so-called sperm whale yields valuable sperm oil. This 
species of whale is found in the three oceans of the torrid zone and the 
warmer parts of the temperate zones. The sperm whale has teeth and in this 
regard is unlike the whalebone whale. The former sometimes grows to the 
length of over 60 feet and its body may yield more than 100 barrels of oil. 


Among the smaller animals of the Arctic region are white foxes 
%. and hares. 
4 During the short Arctic summer myriads of sea fowl visit the 
shores of the cold seas to build their nests and catch food. Among 
“ these are ducks, geese and auks. The Eskimos kill many of the © 
AEG birds for food and use the soft feathers in making cloth- 
ing and beds. The eggs also are used for food. 
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One kind of duck that builds its nest in the far north isthe  — 
eider duck. This bird lines its nest with soft feathers plucked oe = 
from its breast. These fluffy 
feathers are gathered and sold : 
as eider down, 


ALLIGATOR 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 


60. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut ' 


The. northern and western parts of New England are 
very hilly or mountainous. The highest lands are the 
peaks of the White mountains in New Hampshire, with 
Mt. Washington as the crowning height. Many hills and 
low rangés extend across northern Maine, turning most of 
the streams southward. Farther west the Green moun- 
tains form a backbone for the state of Vermont and join 
the Hoosac range, which dies away southward in ridges 
of hills in Connecticut. 

The rest of New England, except some parts along the 
coast or in the river valleys, consists in general of hilly 


Far from [=== 


Oe 


uplands. 
the coast, where the 
uplands are high, the 
streams have worn deep valleys; but nearer the coast the 
land in general is not so high. 

Along many of the streams there are fertile meadows 
er flood plains, and broad marshes have formed along 
some parts of the coast. 

The rivers show how the land slopes. The northern 
and western parts of Vermont slope towards lake Cham- 
plain or northward to the St. Lawrence valley. Between 
the Green and the White mountains lies the long fertile 
valley of the Connecticut river, sloping to Long Island 
sound. Farther east, ihe Merrimack, Kennebee and Penob- 
scot rivers show that the general slope of the country is 
southward, though some of the smaller streams flow to 
the southeast. 


New England has thousands of useful lakes and swift streams. 
They have done much towards building up the industries of this 
section, but to learn how they were formed we must study about 
a vast sheet of ice that once spread over this land. 

Long ages ago the climate of New England, as well as of all the 
states westward around the Great Lakes and also Canada, was so 


1 The map studies on page 90 should precede this lesson. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 


cold that the summer sun could not melt away the winter snow. It 


was like winter all the year, just as it is now in the cold lands 
After many years the snow became very deep. 
Part of the snow under the heavy mass was changed to solid ice, 
and an ice sheet was formed, perhaps thousands of feet deep. 

The sheet of ice slowly moved towards the sea, pushing the soil 
along and grinding the surface of outcropping rocks. Such a great 
mass of ice could easily fill the valleys and crowd out the rivers. 

At length the climate became warmer, and the ice sheet slowly 
melted away, leaving the gravel, sand and finer soil in great heaps 
or spread out roughly in plains. In some places the gravel and 
sand were left in ridges directly across river valleys ; and when the 
ice melted back far enough to let streams run in the valleys, such 
ridges held back the water and formed lakes. Nearly all the 
thousands of lakes in New England were formed in this way, 
back of ridges of sand and gravel left by the melting ice in the 
river valleys. 

Most of the rivers that were pushed out of their valleys by 


the ice found 
their valleys so 
clogged with 
gravel, when 
the ice melted 
back, that they 
could not again 
flow in the same 
places. Many of them flowed in new channels down steep slopes, 
forming rapids; or over cliffs, forming falls. Thus we find that the 
rivers of this section contain many rapids and falls, affording water 
power that has made New England famous for its manufactures. 
The lakes are great storehouses of water, and they help to keep 
an even flow in the rivers in times of drouth. 

At about the time when the heavy ice sheet was over this part of 
the country the coast line of New England, as well as that of all 
Canada, slowly settled in the sea. The salt water partly filled 
many valleys of the rough land, but left the tops of the ridges stand- 
ing out as peninsulas or islands. This is the reason why the coast 
is so irregular, and why there are so many deep and safe harbors. 

After the sheet of ice melted it must have taken a long time for 
the common plants from warmer parts of the country to spread 
their seeds over the barren land, and for great trees to drop their 
seeds and grow farther and farther northward; but at length large 


at 
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portions of New England were forested, while rich grasses grew 


in the river valleys and on the uplands. 


states, but now the timber forests are fewer. Much of 
the soft wood of the trees is ground to pulp and used in 


The falls and rapids in nearly all the large streams of making paper. Vermont is famous for its maple sugar. 


New England were early used for water power. More 


The quarries of this group of states are very valuable. 


mill wheels are turned by the Merrimack and Blackstone They yield immense quantities of granite, marble, slate 


rivers than by any other two rivers in the world. There = 


are also many great mills on the Connecticut river and 
its branches, and on the rivers of Maine. These mills 
make cloth, paper and countless other articles. Many 
cities of New England manufacture boots and shoes; 
others fine cutlery, hardware, bicycles, clocks, firearms 
and nearly all kinds of silverware and brass goods. | 
Steam has now largely taken the place of water power | 
from streams, coal for fuel being brought by water,. 
chiefly from Pennsylvania ; 
but the costly machinery and 
skilled workmen of New Eng- 
land still hold a large portion 
of the manufacturing indus- 


try to this section, although it 
is far from many of the regions 
that produce the cotton, wool, 
hides, iron ore and other 
kinds of raw material. 
New England has the severe winters and the warm or 
hot summers of tlie cooler part of the north temperate 


zone. Plentiful rains fall in the storms of the westerly 
winds. When the wind blows from the south, from over 
the Gulf stream, even the days of midwinter become mild 
or warm; but when winds blow from over the polar cur- 
rent that flows along the east coast, the weather becomes 
chilly, and in winter often brings a heavy fall of snow. 
In summer these winds afford relief 
from the strong heat. ae 
New England has some fertile river 
valleys and upland farms. The Con- 


Cotton mills using water power from a rapid stream 


necticut valley yields large quantities of tobacco. Nearly 
all parts of this section produce garden vegetables, and 
such fruits as apples and pears. There are excellent grass 
lands, and New England ranks high for its dairy products. 

The forests of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
were once the chief source of lumber for the Atlantic 


~ 


Typical mountain scenery of 
New England 


and sandstone. Many fish 
are caught off the shores 
of New England. 

Seaports have grown up on the deep harbors of this 
group of states. These ports, as well as many railroad 
centers, receive the raw material for the mills and factories 
and then ship away the manufactured goods. Railroads 
extend from New England to nearly all parts of the 
country. 

Topics : — Names of states of New England ; mountainous parts ; 
White, Green and Hoosac mountains; hilly uplands; meadows and 
marshes; general slopes; ice sheet; lakes; rivers; water power; 
coast line; rivers famous for water power; manufactures; climate 


of New England; Connecticut valley; farm products; forests; 
quarries; seaports. 


6l. Cities of New England’ 


Nore : — Before studying the cities in any one of the New Eng- 
land states, review what lesson 60 tells about its surface, climate 
and products; examine also maps of lessons 43 to 58 and learn 
what you can of the industries of this group of states. 


Massacuusetrs. Boston, the chief trade center of 
New England, has a population of more than half a 
million.» This city is the capital of Massachusetis. 


Boston was founded by Puritans, ten years after the Pilgrims 
landed in Plymouth. They were called Puritans because they 
wished to reform the church in England, Other bands of the same 
people founded Salem and other places in New England; but Boston 
with its fine harbor soon became the chief town in these colonies. 

Within six years after the first white people settled in Boston 
the colonists founded a small college which has grown into the 
great University of Harvard. 


1 For a teacher merely to call the name of a city is a sufficient topic for reeita— 
tion. A pupil should be able to give a clear idea, in his own words and not ¢ 
words of the book, of the principal facts stated in the text. For this reas 
topics are not placed after lessons on cities. See footnote 2, on page 90, 
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So many poets and other writers have lived in or near Boston, 
and so many fine schools of all classes and grades, as well as 
libraries and art galleries, have been founded there, that Boston is 
often called the Athens of America. 


Boston owes its growth very largely to the fact that 
here the railroads from the west reach the chief harbor on 
the New England coast. Among American cities Boston 
_ranks high in foreign commerce. 

The mills and factories of New England use great quan- 
tities of cotton, wool, leather and rubber. Part of this 
material comes through the port of Boston. 

This city distributes cloth and leather goods made in 
the mills and factories of this section. Shiploads of west- 
ern products — such as pork, cattle and beef—are sent 
from this port to Europe. 

Boston, like all other great cities in our country, has 
extensive manufactures. Among the most valuable are 
boots and shoes and clothing. 

There is a United States navy yard on Boston harbor. 

Worcester, the second city in size in the state, is a 
railroad center and has a great variety of manufactures. 

Fall River, New Bedford and Lowell manufacture more 
cotton cloth than any other cities in America. Lawrence, 
a little below Lowell on the Merrimack, takes high rank in 
both woolen and cotton goods. 

Cambridge is the seat of Harvard University. 

Lynn, Haverhill and Brockton lead in the manufacture 
of boots and shoes. 

Springfield has a United States armory, where rifles for 
the army and navy are made. 

More paper is made in Holyoke than in any other 
American city. 

Maine. Portland, the largest city in Maine, is on a 
fine harbor and has a large coasting trade. In winter, 
when the St. Lawrence river is frozen over, Portland 
serves as a port for much of Canada’s foreign trade. 
Large cotton mills have been built in Lewiston, near falls 
that supply fine water power. 

Bangor is a lumber market at the head of tide water on 
the Penobscot river, which flows from the Maine forest 
region. 

Augusta is the capital of Maine. 

New Hampsuire. Manchester has extensive cotton 
mills on the Merrimack river. Some of the mills are run 
by electricity. Locomotives also are made in this city. 

Concord, the capital, is well known for the granite 
which is quarried in its vicinity. 

Portsmouth is the only seaport on New Hampshire’s 
few miles of coast. A United States navy yard is situ- 
ated at Kittery, Maine, opposite Portsmouth. 

Vermont. Vermont, the “Green mountain state,” was 


the first state added to the original thirteen. 


Be" The small rivers flowing into lake Champlain are very 


useful in floating logs down to the sawmills. Burlington 


CITIES OF NEW 


ENGLAND 


has the best harbor on this lake and is a great lumber 
market. Montpelier is the capital of the state. 

Vermont produces nearly half of the marble used in 
our country; Rutland is the center of the marble industry. 
St. Albans is noted for its dairy products, and Barre for 
its granite. 

RuopE IsLAnD. Providence, the capital and the second 
city in size in New England, is at the head of Narragan- 
sett bay. This city has great woolen mills and the largest 
jewelry factories in the United States. 

This city was founded by a minister who was forced to flee from 
the Puritan colony in Salem, for teaching what nearly all men in 
this country now believe, namely, that a man has the right to 
worship according to his own belief. 


Pawtucket and Woonsocket, on the Blackstone river, 
have large cotton mills. In 1790, in the old Slater mill of 
Pawtucket (see picture on page 88), cotton manufacturing 
was first started in this country. 

Newport is a famous summer resort. 

Connecticut. New Haven is the largest railroad center 
and port in Connecticut and is the seat of Yale University. 
This city manufactures hardware and firearms. 


(Continued on page 92.) 


Map Studies : —In what part of the United States is New Eng- 


land? Name the states in this group. Which state is largest? 
Smallest? Which states of this group border on New York? On 
Canada? 


Which state of this group has no seacoast? Which has a very 
short seacoast? Which has the most broken coast? Which bor- 
ders on Long Island sound? Locate Penobscot bay; Cape Cod 
bay; Buzzards bay ; Narragansett bay. What capital is at the head 
of the last-named bay? What two islands partly inclose Nantucket 
sound ? 

Which part of New England is mountainous? Where is Mt. 
Katahdin? Mt. Washington? In which state are the White 
mountains? The Green mountains? In which states are the 
Hoosac mountains ? 

In what direction do the longest rivers of New England flow? 
What does this fact prove about the general slope of the group of 
states? Between what two states,t and across what two, does the 
Connecticut river flow? Into what body of water does it flow? 
What capital is on this river? 

What river flows into Penobscot bay? From what lake does the 
Kennebec river flow? What capital is on this river? Describe 
the course of the Merrimack river. What capital is on this river? 
Between which states is lake Champlain? What mountains are 
east of this lake? West of it? Through what great river does 
the water of lake Champlain finally reach the sea? 

At about what part of the distance from the equator to the north 
pole is the state of Maine? ‘The northern border of one of these 
states is about midway between the pole and the equator; which 
state is it ?? 

1 Strictly speaking, the right bank of the Connecticut river, as well as of 
the Potomac, is the legal boundary line between the states on either side. 

? The best time to fix in memory the location of a place is when learning 
some important or interesting fact about it. 'The mind is then active towards 
the particular place, and can therefore memorize with less effort. For this 


reason teachers should train pupils to the habit of looking up the location of 
each city, state, country or natural feature as its name occurs in the text. 
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_ This city was settled by colonists from Massachusetts and others 
thea from England. 

Hartford, the capital, is at the head of steamboat 
navigation on the Connecticut river. This city is well 
known for its large insurance business. 

Bridgeport is a manufacturing city on Long Island 
sound. Waterbury is famous for brass manufactures. 
Its best known articles are watches, clocks and pins. 

Meriden leads in the manufacture of silver-plated and 
britannia ware. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


62. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia 


The surface of this group of states may be 
studied in four belts running northeast and south- 
west. First there is the mountain belt for a back- 
bone ; along the west side of the mountains extends 
the Allegheny plateau ; on the east of the mountains 
is the rough foothill region (often called piedmont, mean- 
ing foothills), in the highest part of the Atlantic slope; 
along the coast and reaching to the foothill region is the 
true coastal plain, quite low and level. 


Palisades of the Hudson 


The winter climate of the Middle Atlantic states is severe 
in the north, but milder.towards the south. Virginia bor- 
ders on the warm belt. The rainfall in this group of states 
is bountiful. 

The Adirondacks are cut off from the rest of 
the Appalachian highland by the valley of the 
Mohawk river on the south, and the valley of 
lakes George and Champlain on the east. 


The Mohawk valley is only about 100 miles long, but 
is one of the most important valleys in the world, as it 
opens a highway of trade Manchester has extensive cotton 
Hurough the Appalachians tiver Some of the mills are run 
and connects the coast with be go eae ke ahinicity 
the fertile prairies by way ee ee oe MIB CILY ; 
of the Great Lakes or rail- | 38 Well known for the granite 
read routes. This valley vicinity. 
also made possible the dig- mly seaport on New Hampshire’s 

- ging of the Erie canal, L United States navy yard is situ- 
+, opposite Portsmouth. 


pay one hundred years 
* eens ater t, the “Green mountain state,” was 
eriginal thirteen. 


carried immense amounts of freight, turning it chiefly to New York, 
thos helping to give this city the lead in commerce. Later the 
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railroad lines along this valley turned down the Hudson to New 
York. The New York Barge canal, wider and deeper than the Erie 


New York and Brooklyn 


canal, and in places follow- 


ing a different route, now 


connects the Great L: 
the 
The lake valley on the east 


ikes and 
ILudson. 


Erie canal 


of the Adirondacks forms a 
highway northward, but not so important as the Mohawk valley, 
because the northern lands are not nearly so productive a western. 
Both these valleys unite with that of the Hudson river. ring past 
ages this river has cut a deep gorge. Its bluffs, called pv des, are 
famous for their beauty. The Hudson valley has settled hat the 
tides are felt far up the navigable part of the river. 

Xailroads are now the principal means of trade b ‘en the 
coast and the inland country. They pass the highland t only 
through the Hudson-Mohawk valley, but also over more rugged 
regions farther south, giving more direct routes of trade westward 


from Philadelphia, Baltimore and other cities. 


The most valuable part of the Appalachian highland in 
these states consists of. the many parallel ridges forming 
the Allegheny mountains, reaching southwest thromen 


Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Wayean and the extreme 
west of Virginia. 


Most of the Allegheny mountains were first formed as long folds, 
one of which is shown on 
page 9. Some of these 
folds remain, but most of 
them have been greatly 
worn by rain and streams. 
Many layers of rock once 
buried have been laid bare 
by the wearing away of 
layers above them. It is in 
such deep layers, brought 
nearer the surface by the 


Betwee1 
east of 


At al folding and the wearing 
pole is away by water, that many 
states i of the richest beds of coal 
state is Hudson gorge, West Point and of iron ore are found 

1 Stric in these states. The 


the Potor Allegheny mountains are one of the richest fields for 
?The iron ore and coal in the world. 


came ter 


The Blue ridge in Virginia is higher than the Allegheny 
ridges and has fewer useful minerals. West of the Blue 
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ridge is a long valley, part of which is known as the 
Shenandoah valley. It is noted for its beauty and the 
richness of its soil. 


Most of the Shenandoah valley has been worn in soft limestone. 
Water slowly dissolves this rock and forms caves or caverns. 
There are many places in the Appalachian highland where lime- 
stone caves are made. ‘The caverns of Luray, in the Shenandoah 


valley, are among the most beautiful. Mammoth cave, in Ken- 
tucky, was formed in the same way and is much larger. 

The roofs of caves sometimes fall in, making deep gorges; ora 
small part of the roof may remain standing in the form of an arch. 
The Natural Bridge, shown in one of the pictures below, is in the 
long valley west of the Blue ridge. This rocky arch is over 200 
feet high; it was once part of the roof of a cave. 


The Allegheny plateau includes all the portion of these 
states west of the Allegheny mountains, and reaches east- 
ward across northern Pennsylvania and southern New York 
as far as the Catskill mountains. See map on page 70. 
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farms and river val- 
leys are very fertile, 
yielding large crops 
of tobacco, grain and 
fruits. 

Along the line where 
the foothill region 
blends with the smoother 
coastal plain there are 
falls and rapids that 
give fine water power. 
This line where the two 
regions join is called the 
fallline. It extends 
from the Hudson river, 
along the inner edge of 
the coastal plain to and 
around the southern end 
of the Appalachians, and has exerted much influence in developing 


Limestone caverns in Virginia 
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ALLEGHENY- PLATEAU, W.VA 


The many streams flowing across the Allegheny 
plateau to join the Ohio river have cut hun- 
dreds of deep valleys, making travel very 
difficult except in the valleys themselves. 
Most of the higher parts of this plateau are 
heavily forested. One of the pictures on this 
page gives an excellent view of the plateau 
region in West Virginia. 

The rocky layers of the plateau contain 
rich beds of soft coal and iron ore. ‘The many 
valleys cui by streams expose these valuable 
beds on the slopes, so that they can be easily 
found and mined. Petroleum and natural gas 
abound, greatly favoring manufactures in the 
western part of this group of states. 


Along the east side of the Blue ridge 
and the lower ranges farther northeast 
lies the foothill region. It is the belt 
Where the mountains gradually descend 
to hills, and these to the coastal plain 
farther east. The foothill region, as its 
name implies, is rough, but its upland 


Natural Bridge, Virginia 


manufactures. It is also the line which marks the 
head of navigation and the beginning of deeper 
tide water in many of the larger sluggish 
rivers of the coastal plain. See picture of fall- 
line on page 99. 

Along the fall-line have grown many great 
cities, such as Trenton, Baltimore, Richmond 
and Petersburg, in this group of states, as well 
as many in the states farther south. These 
cities, of course, owe their growth largely to 
other causes, such as their positions on harbors 
and railroad lines. 


The coastal plain crosses the eastern 
side of all the Atlantic states southward 
from Long Island. The part near the sea 
is in most places very low and level; but 
farther inland where the plains rise higher 
the streams have cut deeper valleys, be- 
tween which spread broad fertile uplands. 

Great forests cover parts of the Atlantic 


slope. Other parts in this group of states pro- 
duce peaches, apples and other fruits. 


MIDDLE 


eanut regions in the world reaches 
. Virginia, southward into North 
iS Tooth ll region, or piedmont, in these two 
its fine apples. 
t to make roads in many parts of the coastal 
clayey or sandy. Some of the clay is made 
‘some of the sand makes excellent glass. 
. learned ‘that coastal plains are smooth sea- 
© form dry land; this means that the sea once 
that now forms ffs Atlantic coastal plain. The 
s where the full-line now lies along the lower edge 
Many shells of creatures that can live only 
r are found in the coastal plain. 
e after the sea-bottom rose 
ya DiGi the rain and streams 
in its surface. Then for 
a the lower part of the plain 
under the sea and let the 
w into some of the valleys, 
ays, such as Chesapeake, 
New York bays. These 
‘Sea are of great value in 
ud near their heads have 
ae cities of New York, 
A Baltimore. Near the 
Chesapeake is also the 
tered harbor of Norfolk. 
‘parts of the coastal plain 
= porte hundreds of 
s trees thrive in 
e swamps One of the 
e 98 shows part of the 
BS ectisorns of the entrance 
y. This swamp is partly 
y in North Carolina. 


Pe blocking of valleys 
: al and ‘sand left by the 
‘when it melted back. The largest of these lakes, 
ayulga 1 and Seneca, as well as the river Mohawk, 
2 names of tribes of fierce and warlike 
held the Mohawk valley and the region 

s lake Erie. 

New York and Canada the Niagara 
of lake al This river flows over 

d fz s of Niagara. 


ff much nearer lake Ontario 
ly cut a deep gorge back six 


ATLANTIC 


Falls of Niagara 


STATES 


A small part of the water of Niagara river is led aside and made 
to turn great water wheels that run machines making electricity. 
This is carried along wires to many of the cities and towns of 
western New York and there used to light streets and buildings, as 
well as to run electric cars or supply power to engines in mills and 
workshops. 

The Welland canal carries vessels between lakes Erie and 
Ontario, avoiding the Niagara river. This canal is in Canada. 


Topics: —States of this group; four natural regions; climate; 
Adirondacks; Mohawk valley ; 
son valley ; railroad routes inland from coast ; 
tains and products; Blue ridge; 
ridge ; 


valley east of Adirondacks; Hud- 
Allegheny moun- 
valley of Virginia west of Blue 
caves and Natural Bridge ; Allegheny plateau and prod- 
ucts; Catskills; foothill region east of Blue ridge; 
fall-line; cities on fall-line ; coastal plain and 
products; swamps; canals; bays, how formed; 
seaports near bays; lakes in New York; 
Niagara river and falls; Niagara water 
power; Welland canal; summary of 
products in these states. 
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Map Studies: — Name tle Middle 
Atlantie states. Which state of this 
group borders on New England? 
Between what states is lake (hamplain? 


Which of the states of t]:is group are 
on the seacoast ? Name two lakes and 
-a large river on the northwest. 

What large island south o* ¢ 
is part of New York state ’ 


onnectieut 
Name two 


states separated by the De):ware river; 
by Delaware bay. What capital is on 
Delaware river? Where is Philadel 
phia? What lake forms part of the 


northwest border of Pennsylvania? 

Into what two states docs Chesapeake 
bay enter? Name a capital and another 
large city on arms of this bay. What 
large river flows into the northern end of 
Chesapeake bay. In which state does 
this river rise, and across what state does 
it flow? What capital is on the Susque- 
hanna river ? 

What states are partly separated from Maryland by the Potomae 
river?! What capital is on this river? On what river is the 
capital of Virginia? The capital of West Virginia? What two 
rivers unite at Pittsburg to form the Ohio river ? 

Where is Niagara river? What long canal crosses New York 
state from Buffalo? What waters does it connect? Along what 
branch of the Hudson river does part of this canal extend? What 
river joins the Barge canal with the sea? Where does this rivet 
rise? What capital city is on its right bank? Name a great city 
at the mouth of the Hudson. Brooklyn now forms part of the city 
of New York; locate Brooklyn. 

Across which part of the Middle Atlantic states does the Appa 
Jachian highland extend? In what direction? Name two groups 
of mountains in New York belonging to the Appalachian highland. 
Which state is erossed by the Blue ridge? Name a branch of the 


Potomae that flows in a long valley along the western foot of this — 


range. 
What general name is given to many small mountain ridges that. 


enter Pennsylvania from the two Virginias? In what general cineca i 


tion ago they extend ? 
’ 1 See footnote on page 90. 
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«63. Cities of the Middle Atlantic States’ 


: Bis. — Before studying the cities in each state of this group, 
, Teview what lesson 62 tells about its surface, climate and products; 

examine also maps of lessons 43 to 58 and learn what you can of 
_its industries. 


New Yorr. New York is the second city in population 
in the world. More than 5,000,000 people live in this city. 


The city of New York now consists of five sections called bor 
oughs: the boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx, which correspond 
with the old city of New York, the borough of Brooklyn, the 
- borough of Queens and the borough of Richmond. 

Two years after 
the first permanent 
settlement made by 
English people in 
America, at James- 
town, Virginia 
(1607), an English 
captain named 
Henry Hudson, with 
a Dutch crew, all 

in the employ of 
Holland, sailed up 


the Hudson river about as far as 
the place where Albany has since 
been built. Several years afterwards the Dutch built a fort on the 
upper Hudson, near Albany, and later sent a colony that settled on 
Manhattan island, where part of the city of New York now stands, 
but where at that time there was only a small trading post. Dutch 
settlers also crossed to Long Island and laid out farms where 
Brooklyn has since grown up. 

England, however, claimed these lands settled by the Dutch, 
because English sailors had gone along the coast a few years after 
the first voyage of Columbus to the New World. The stronger 
nation won, and the English flag was raised over the colonies. 


“New York, like all the other great Atlantic seaports, is 
_ joined with the interior by several trunk lines of railroads. 
This city carries on more than half the foreign trade of 
our country. 
he chief exports from New York are meats, cotton, 
40 , petroleum, wheat and flour. Most of these are 
to Great Britain and other countries of Europe. 
e principal imports of New York are cloth from 
; France and other countries of Europe; cotiee 
i] and other parts of tropical America; cane 
nm the West Indies; tin plate from Hapland; 
1; tea from China and Japan. 


De 


CITIES OF THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


New York is the greatest manufacturing center in 
America. The total value of the manufactures of this 
city is greater than that of all imports into our country. 


The great value and variety of the articles made in this city 
may be judged from the fact that there are more than one hundred 
industries each of which yields products ranging in value from 
$1,000,000 to nearly $150,000,000 each year. The most important 
manufactures are various articles of clothing, books, cigars, leather 
goods and furniture. More books, magazines and newspapers 
are published in New York than in any other city of the New 
World. 


New York and Jersey City 
for home and foreign markets. 


prepare great quantities of meat 


Columbia University is in 
the city of New York. This 
city also has great libraries 
and art galleries. 

Brooklyn, a borough of 


New York city, contains 
about 2,000,000 people. 
This borough is joined to the 
borough of Manhattan by 
three great suspension bridges 


(see picture of o 
| page 92). 


if them on 


A fourth great bridge joins 
the boroughs ©! \anhattan 
and Queens. 

In the refining of sugar 
Brooklyn ranks ‘rst in the 
country. The roasting and 

faces. grinding of coffee and spices 
are. important industries. 


Brooklyn contains a United States navy yard. It has 
dry docks and other facilities for shipbuilding. 

Buffalo has grown to be a large city, because it has a 
fine harbor on lake Erie, is at’ one end of the Barge canal 
and is an important railroad center. 

Great quantities of western products pass through But 
falo. Its principal manufactures are iron goods, lumber 
and flour. Meat packing is here an extensive industry. 
This is one of ihe cities using powef generated in the 
electric works near the falls of Niagara. 

Rochester and Syracuse are on the Barge canal and the, 
New York Central railroad. Rochester has various manu- 
factories, among which are large flouring mills. Syracuse 
is famous for the salt works near the city. 

Albany, the capital, is an important railroad center and 
is near the head of tide water in the Hudson. The state 
capitol is one of the finest buildings in the world. 

The United States Military Academy, the government 
school for training young Americans to become army 
officers, is at West Point. Cornell University is at Ithaca. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia has a fine harbor on the 
tidal portion of the Delaware river. 
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B 
This city was founded by the famous Quaker, William Penn, 
and the word Pennsylvania means Penn’s woods. The Quakers had 
ideas about religion that did not agree with all the teachings of 
the English church. Tor this they were persecuted. Penn wished 
to make a home for them where they would be free. He therefore 
bought land from the English king and sent out colonists. His 
city of Philadelphia (meaning city of brotherly love) grew to be the 
largest city in all the country and remained so till the Erie 
canal turned so much western trade to New York. 
Philadelphia is not far from rich mines of coal and 
of iron ore; this city exports coal and manufac- 
tures great quantities of iron and steel goods. 
More locomotives are made in Philadelphia 
than in any other city. 
One of the best wool-producing districts 
extends across this state and into Ohio; 
Philadelphia now leads the world in mak- 
ing woolen carpets. There are large forests 
in northern Pennsylvania, yielding good 
bark for tanning leather; many tanneries 
have been built in Philadelphia. This seaport 
refines great quantities of sugar and molasses. 
There are great cotton mills and oil refineries in this 
city. Along th : front im and near Philadelphia are 
immense shipyards. 
The foreign trade of Philadelphia is very large. The 
city ranks third population among American cities. 
The University of Pennsylvania is in Philadelphia. Here 
also is the famous Independence Hall, in which the 
‘4 Declaration of Independe nce was signed, and where may 


still be seen the old bell that first rang out the news that 
the Declaration had been passed. 
Harrisburg, on the Susquehanna, is the state capital. 


New Jersey. Newark, the largest city in New Jersey, 
has great tanneries. Patent leather is a leading product. 
Large quantities of jewelry also are made in Newark. — 

Jersey City forms an important part of the port of New 
York. Many ocean steamers sail from the Jersey City 
side of the harbor, because they can there meet the freighted 
trains from 
several railroad 
lines that do not. 
enter the city of 
New York. 

Paterson has 
the largest silk 
factories in the 
United States. 
Camden, oppo- 
site Philadelphia, is one of the cities having 
shipyards on the Delaware. 

Trenton, the capital, is famous for its fine 
pottery. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington contains more than one 
third of the population of the state. The chief manu- 
factures of the city are leather and cars. 

The canning and packing of fruit form the leading 
industry of Dover, the capital of Delaware. 

MAryLANnpD. Baltimore is on a fine harbor about forty 
miles from the head of Chesapeake bay. The foreign 
commerce of this city has grown rapidly in recent years. 

Baltimore is almost surrounded by fruit districts. It 
is a leading market for the large tobacco crop of Mary- 
land and other states further south. The long grain belt 
from lake Ontario to Chesapeake bay includes the country 
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Pittsburgh’s leading industry is the manufacture of iron 
and steel goods. Among these are locomotives, steel rails, 
car wheels, and armor plate for ships of war. 

Excellent sandstone for glass-making is found in the 
Ohio valley, and Pittsburgh is famous for its glassware. 

This city is near oil wells and coal mines, and has a 
large trade in soft coal and in petroleum. 

The former city of Allegheny is now a part of the great 
city of Pittsburgh. This city has a large trade with other 
river ports down the Ohio. 

Scranton, Reading and Erie have large iron works. 


me eBe- | = 1 


around Baltimore. This bay supplies more oysters than 
are taken from any other equal area in the world. 

With these natural advantages, Baltimore takes high 
rank in the canning and shipping of fruit and oysters; 
and in the manufacture of tobacco articles and flour, = 

Johns Hopkins University is in this city. 


We have seen that the Puritans and the Quakers came to America 


to find freedom of worship. For the same purpose a colony of — 
Roman Catholics left England and settled on the banks of the © 


Potomac in Maryland. ‘The colonists in Maryland not only found 
freedom of worship, but gave freedom to others who joined t hem 


98 CITIES OF THE 


The city of Baltimore is named in honor of the Lord Baltimore 
who originated the noble plan of this colony. 


The United States Naval Academy, where young Ameri- 
cans are trained to become officers in the navy, is located 
at Annapolis, the capital of this state. 

Tne Disrricr or Cotumpia. The site of the capital 
city of the United States was selected by General Wash- 


Washington Monument and City Hall, Richmond 


ington, a few miles above Mt. Vernon, his home on the 
banks of the Potomac river. In order that the capital of 
the country might be free from all state control Maryland 
gave the land where the city of Washington has been 
built. This area is known as the District of Columbia. 
It is under the control of Congress, though to a body of 
citizens, known as Commissioners, 1s assigned the duty 
of managing its local affairs. 

Washington. Lesson 83 describes this city as the capital 
of the United States. It is noted for the magnificence 
of its public buildings, such as the ———— 
capitol and the buildings devoted | Eaters: 
to the work of the different | 
departments of the government. 
The building occupied by the 
National or Congressional Library 
is thought by many people to be 
the most beautiful in the world. 

Washington is chiefly a city of 
residences and public offices. It 
is the seat of the Smithsonian 
and the Carnegie Institutions. 

Virecinis. Richmond is near a large tobacco district and 
ranks next to New York and St. Louis in the manufacture 
ef tobacco articles. Richmond is also a leading market 
for leaf tobacco. This city has one of the largest wooden- 
ware factories in the world. 

Richmond is at the head of tide water on the James and 
has an active coasting trade. 


MIDDLE 


Cypress trees growing in Dismal swamp 


ATLANTIC STATES 

Richmond is the capital of a state that has given to the nation 
many famous patriots, for example, Washington, who commanded 
the army during the Revolutionary war, and Jefferson, who wrote 
Here Patrick Henry delivered 
It was also the capital of the 


the Declaration of Independence. 
his well-known speech for liberty. 
Confederacy during the Civil war. 


Norfolk, the chief port of Virginia, ships great quan- 
tities of cotton, coal and lumber. There is a large 
United States navy yard on the harbor, opposite 
Norfolk, in Portsmouth. 

Petersburg and Lynchburg are important tobacco 
markets. The former is the largest peanut market in 
the country. 

Roanoke is the center of the coal and iron industry 
of the state. The University of Virginia is at Char- 
lottesville. 

West Vircinta. Wheeling, the largest city in the 
state, is in the long strip of land known as the pan- 
handle. It is the center of the iron industry of the state. 

Huntington is a coai and lumber market 

“Parkersburg is in the center of the oil district in the 


western part of the state and has a large trade in both 
crude and refined petroleum. 
Charleston is the capital. 

SOUTHERN STATES,— EASTERN ;OTION 
64. North Carolina, South Carolina, Georg Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee 

The eastern section of the Southern states las regions 


similar to those of the Middle Atlantic group, but with 
much wider and more fertile coastal plains. It is in the 
warm half of the north temperate zone. states 
receive heavy rainfall from moist winds that blow from 
over the gulf of Mexico. The summers are long and hot; 
the winters are short and mild, 
except along the northern border. 

The Blue ridge crosses from 
Virginia into North Carolina. In 
the western part of the latter 
state rise the Black mountains, 
with Mt. Mitchell, the highest 
peak east of the Rocky moun- 
tains. Other lower ranges of the’ 
Appalachian highland occupy the 
western part of the Carolinas, 
eastern Tennessee and northern 
Georgia and Alabama. Gold is found in the mountains 
of these states, but not nearly so much as in the Western 
highland. Georgia, Tennessee and Alabama have quarries 


These 


of fine marble. 

West of these mountains lies the southern part of the 
Allegheny plateau, but it is here so deeply cut, by streams 
that it takes the name of Cumberland mountains, The 
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rich beds of iron ore 
rapidly developed, and many large iron foundries and mills 
Alabama and Tennessee take high rank 
as iron-producing states. 

Around the eastern sides of the Appa- 
lachian highland spreads the foothill region, as in the 
states farther north. 
cut by river valleys. 
suited to the 
pine forests and fruits. 
Tennessee have fine 


and coal in this region are being 
have been buili. 


southern and 
This region is deeply 

lts soil is perfectly r 
growth of cotton, long-leaf | 
The € 


tobacco areas. 


Jarolinas and 


Cotton is the leadir 
Southern states. Se 


1g product of the soil in the 


fvesson 43, 


In many cities 


of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama there are 
cotton mills. 

The western part of 
North Carolina produces 
apples that have mo superior 
in the world. (© of the 
best peach ar extends 
from the Mississij)i river to 


the Atlantic coast and from 
the Ohio rive he Gulf. 
Along the lower edge of the foothill slopes runs the fall- 


line, giving fin r power to many cities. East and 
south of the foothills the coastal plain reaches to the sea. 
As in Virginia and other states farther north, the 


inland portion the coastal plain is somewhat rolling 
or hilly, hut the portion nearer the 
sea is low and iv many places swampy. 


being cut by streams ; 


Sand bars built by waves stretch along the coast and partly 
inclose many Inlets through the bars are kept open by 
currents caused by the ebb and flow of tides. 

The shallow waters along the shore afford few landing places for 
large vessels, but good harbors are found in the river mouths or as 
far up the streams as strong tides are felt. 


SOUS. 


There are important oyster fisheries along the coast of 
all the Gulf states, from Florida to Texas. 

The coastal plain spreads far up the Mississippi valley, 
to the mouth of the Ohio river. See map on page 70. The 
entire region, except the poorer coast lands and the forested 
Corn is 
Ten- 


areas, produces immense quantities of cotton. 
also a very important product in all these states. 
nessee and North Carolina raise large crops of wheat. 
Nearly all parts of the Southern states were at one time 
Wooded, and forests still cover the greater part of the 
region. The long-leaf pine is one of the most important 
lumber trees and also yields great quantities of naval 
Stores, — turpentine, tar and rosin. Sve lesson 33. This 
is one of the principal lumber districts of the world. 
Around High Point, North Carolina, and in most of 
the large southern cities many furniture factories have 
been huilt. 


STATES, — EASTERN SECTION 


Lower course of the Roanoke 
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The peninsula of Florida, lying between the gulf and 


the ocean, is formed mostly of coastal plain. but is also im 
part the work of coral polyps. The southern part of Florida 
contains a great swamp called the rerglades. Great 


areas of the swamp have been drained and tuwmed into 
splendid farm land. 


The most extensive beds of phos- 
phate rock in the world are 
found near the west coast of 
Florida. This rock is finely 
ground and used as a ferti- 
lizer. This state raises some 
of the best oranges and 
grapefruit in the world. as 
well as other tropical fruits 
and early vegetables. 

The western part of Mis- 
sissippi, especially the part 
drained by the Yazoo river, 
is in the low and fertile flood 
plain of the Mississippi river. The soil is 
fine and deep and yields immense crops of 
cotton and sugar cane. See picture on page 7s. 


‘t—— ae eee 

The fall-line or head 
of navigation on 
the Roanoke 


Topics: — States in this group; four natural 
regions; climate; Blue ridge: Black mountains ; 
Mt. Mitchell; which states have mountains; Allegheny plateau 
and its produets ; rivers draining Cumberland mountains; foothill 
region and its products; fall- line: coastal plain and its products ; 
sand bars; Sea-island cotton; harbors; rice culture; coastal plain 
in Mississippi valley; cotton and forests in Southern states; naval 
stores: how Florida was formed: oranges: Everglades; how western 
part of Mississippi was formed: products of flood plain in Missis- 
sippi; summary of products in tltesa states. 


65. Cities of the Southern States, — Eastern Section ' 


Notre: — Before studying the cities in each state of this group, 
review what lesson 64 tells 
about its surface, climate 
and products; examine also 
maps of lessons 43 to 58 
and learn what you can of 
its products and industries. 
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Nortu CARoLina. 
Wilmington has a good 
harbor on the tidal 
waters of the Cape Fear 
river. The principal 
article of export is cot- 
ton from the uplands. 
Lumber, rosin and tur- 
pentine from the long- 
leaf pine forests of the 
broad coastal plain are 
also exported. , 

Raleigh, the capital, is in the cot mi and ts 
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CITIES OF 


THE SOUTHERN 


STATES 


Byte are shipped from the port of Key West. It is a 
United States naval station. 

Key West is on one of a long chain of islands or “keys” curving 
westward from the southern end of Florida. Out over these keys, 
and bridging the wide water 
spaces between, a railroad has 
been built. This was a daring 
and difficult work. Passengers 
can now cross by rail from the 
mainland to Key West and there 
connect with steamers for Cuba. 


Tallahassee is the capital 
of Florida. 

Pensacola, the third city 
in size, exports cotton and 
lumber. A United States 
navy yard is located near 
this port. 

St. Augustine, founded in 
1565 by the Spanish, is the old- 
est town in the United States. 


ALABAMA. Mobile, at the 
head of Mobile bay, is the principal port and forms the out- 
let for a great portion of the cotton and the lumber prod- 
ucts of the state. There are large lumber mills in this city. 

Birmingham is the largest city. It is situated in the 
coal and iron district near the southern 
end of the Appalachians. This city has | _ 
extensive manufactures of iron and steel. | 
Steel rails are a leading product. 

The Birmingham district is one of the great 
iron and stee] manufacturing districts of the 
country. Iron ore, coal and limestone are 
there found within short distances of one an- 
other. In addition to huge blast furnaces and 
foundries, the Birmingham district has the 
largest steel mill in the South. At Fairfield, 
just outside of Birmingham, is a large nail and wire mill. 

Anniston has foundries, pipe plants and cotton mills. 
Gadsden has car works and a steel mill making nails 
and wire. 

Huntsville and Selma are two of the many cities 
having cotton mills. The former takes the lead in 
cotton manufacturing in the state. 

Montgomery, the capital, has a large trade in cotton. 

Mississippi. Vicksburg is one of the trade centers that 
have been built on the bluffs of the Mississippi. This city 
is one of the important cotton markets on the great river. 

Natchez, farther downstream, is another city making 
large shipments of cotton. 

Jackson and Meridian are the largest cities. The former 


> . capital and an important trade center. The latter 
: Fp. 
a 


Texas grazing 
scenes 


much of the cotton of the eastern part of the state. 
. Nashville, the capital, is in a region where 
acco are Seca Large areas in 


try, where there are many : 

cotton mills. 
Chattanooga, like Bir- 

mingham, is in the coal 

and iron district near the 

southern end of the Appala- 

chian highland. Iron and am 

steel goods are the chief t 

manufactures in both these a 

cities. i 
Train crossing one of the many bridges or viaducts on the railroad joining Key West Knoxville is the most im- ; 

portant trad iter in the 
northeastern part of Tennessee. 

Every state in the South has a modern system o| blic schools, 
—both rural and graded city schools. There are » many high, 
technical, art and normal schools, colleges and uni ities. Since 
~~ — the Civil \ cotton mills 

have been } in scores of 
cities in cotton belt; 
iron and mills have 

rapidly in- 


with the mainland of Florida 


Tennessee are covered with forests. Nashville is a market 
for wheat, lumber and tobacco. 

Memphis is the largest cotton market in the state and 
the most important river port between St. Louis and 
New Orleans. Memphis is 
also a railroad center. Much . 
of the cotton sent from this 
city goes by rail to New 
York or to other cities in the 
northeast part of our coun- 


creased round 
the southern 
end of the 


Cotton picking 


Appalachians; many lum- 
ber mills have been built to prepare 
the forest products for domestic and 
foreign trade; much larger areas have been de- 
voted to fruits, early vegetables and other agricultural products. The 

railroad and steamship service has been greatly increased. Perhaps 

the most marked gain has been made in iron and cotton manufactures. — 


£ 
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SOUTHERN STATES,—WESTERN SECTION 


66. Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma 


The western section of the Southern states slopes 
mainly from the Rocky mountain district towards the 
Mississippi river and gulf of Mexico. Its climate is that 
of the warm part of the north temperate zone. 

Small ranges of the Rocky mountains enter the extreme 
western part of Texas, but most of the northwest part 
of that great state is in the dry Western plains. 


Texas contains the southern end of these plains. This part con- 
sists of a high and dry plateau, called the Staked plain (or Llano 
Estacado, as the Spanish explorers named it). 

In summer hot southwest winds often blow from 
over the Staked plain. They are dry and parching 
and do much injury to crops in their path. 
Millions of on the Staked 
plain in a broad belt of 
grassy land east of it. East of these graz- 
ing lands are feviile prairies that yield large 
crops of cotton, corn and wheat. The flood 
plains or river bottoms of this state rank 
among the most fertile cotton lands in the 
world. Many slicep are found in southwest 
Texas. 

East and south of the prairies lie broad 
coastal plains reaching to the gulf of Mexico. 
This portion of the state produces rice and 
sugar cane, chiefly in the eastern part. Early vegetables 
are sent from ‘Texas to northern cities. 

In Texas have been found some of the best oil lands. 
Natural gas also flows freely. The state has valuable 
coal mines, and some iron is mined. Large deposits of 
the rock called cinnabar, yielding quicksilver, have been 
found. 

As a whole, the coast of Texas is shallow and lined with 
sand bars; but there is one excellent harbor, where the 
city of Galv eston is built on an island at the entrance to 
Galveston bay, from which a ship canal leads to Houston. 
The state of Louisiana consists largely of coastal plain, 
through which the rivers have cut channels and spread 
out flood plains and deltas. The northern half of the 
state is in the coastal plain. Its soil is well suited to the 
growth of cotton. The rich lands along the rivers pro- 
duce immense crops of sugar cane and rice. Louisiana and 
Texas surpass all other states in the production of rice. 
Louisiana produces more sugar cane than any other state. 
A large part of southern Louisiana is delta land made 
by the Mississippi. To a large extent this region is coy- 
ered with river branches, swamps, lakes and bays. Many 
costly canals have been dug to drain off the surplus water. 

More than a fourth of all the sulphur used in the world 
comes from porous rock deeply buried under Louisiana. 
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SOUTHERN STATES, — WESTERN SECTION 


Typical view of low mountain region extending from southwest Missouri into Arkansas os 


102 See 


Here are also found large quantities of petroleum and 
natural gas, as well as vast beds of salt. ao 


Below the mouth of the Ohio river the Mississippi has cut a broad 
valley in the coastal plain and has spread out a flood plain onthe _ 
valley floor, from thirty to fifty miles wide. For about a thousand 
miles the Mississippi river winds through the great flood plain 
which is bordered on the east and west by bluffs. 

When heavy spring rains fall and snow melts in the north, the 
great river overflows parts of its lowland far and wide. In times 
of flood the river deposits more silt near the main channel than 
farther away, and the surface of the flood plain therefore slopes 
gently away from the river. 

For this reason the small rivers coming from the upland turn 
down the valley, near the bluffs. One of these rivers, the Yazoo, 


is shown on the relief map on page 70. 


Banks of earth, called levees, have been built for hundreds of 
miles along the great river, to keep the rising water from floodin 
the fields. In times of heavy floods the levees were former lpattaaai 
broken; and as the flood plain slopes away from the river, the 
lowlands were quickly flooded. Thousands of acres of cotton, sugar 
cane and grain were then destroyed. Such accidents are now very 
rare, A break in the levee is called a crevasse. d 

Villages on the flood plain are often built close along the river 
banks, where there is the least danger from floods, because the 
highest parts of the flood plain are near the stream. 

In the flood plain the Mississippi river flows in long bends or © 
loops. Year after year the river wears away the necks of the = 
loops, now and then cutting across one of them. Then the stream — 
flows in its new channel, and the deserted part is left filled with 
standing water, forming a curved lagoon. Many lagoons on the P.. 
wide flood plain show former courses of the river. 

For ages the Mississippi river has carried down large quantities 
of soil and has thus built its flood plain far out into the ee 
Mexico, making a great delta. aa 

In some places jetties or walls have been built out into the river 
to narrow the channel and thus make the water flow more swif ly. 
The swift stream then deepens the channel and makes it navi gat ble. nae Z 
There are large jetties at the mouth of the Mississippi. ‘ 

The low delta plain comprises thousands of square 
parts are marshes and wooded swamps, Other Ber 8. 
stretches of grass land. Many streams cross the delta, and ; 
number of lakes lie in shallow hollows between then 
the mouths of the streams are salt bays that the ri e 
filled with soil, oS 4 
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ARKANSAS. Little Rock is the capital and largest city 
in Arkansas. Large quantities of cottonseed oil and oil 
cake are made in this city. 

Fort Smith is a manufacturing and trade center in 
the western part of the state. It is in a coal and nat- 
ural-gas region. Pine Bluff is a river port for cotton and 
lumber. 

Hot Springs is a well-known resort for invalids. 
springs are famous. 

OKLAHOMA. This state was made out of two territories, 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory. Long ago the latter was 
set apart by the national government as a home for the 
Cherokee, Creek and other Indians. They built large 
towns and had good schools. When the territories became 
a state, its growth was very rapid. This was due largely 
to the development of its oil, gas and coal Betas: ® and to 
its farming and grazing lands. Forests (QE 
cover much of the eastern part of the | 
state, joining those of Arkansas. 


lis 


Cliffs, lake Superior 


* Oklahoma City is the capital and Jarg- 
est city. It is a railroad center in a rich 
farming and stock-raising region. 

Muskogee, at the head of navigation on the Arkansas 
river, is a trade center near important oil and gas fields. 

Tulsa is another distributing point for oil-well supplies, 
and Enid for agricultural supplies. 

McAlester is the center of the coal-mining industry of 
the state. The map shows how many railroad lines run 
to all these cities. 
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68. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Kentucky | 
‘The eastern section of the Central states includes the 


: part of the prairie region east of the Mississippi, and on 
3 os ae enters the Allegheny plateau. On the north 


Grae place to the hilly region round the upper 
"he eastern parts of Dio. and Kentucky are in the 
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Rock column, Dalles of the Wisconsin 


coal. Ohio yields great quantities of petroleum and natu- 
ral gas. Illinois also produces much petroleum. The por- 
tion of the Allegheny plateau known as the Cumberland 
mountains extends from Tennessee into Kentucky. 

With the exception of the upper lake district, this 
group of states, including most of Ohio and the north- 
west half of Kentucky, consists of prairies. 

The level or rolling grassy prairies, the richest grain 
district in the world, reach to the Allegheny plateau on 
the east and to the dry Western plains on the west; on 
the south they adjoin the coastal plain that extends up the 
Mississippi valley to the mouth of the Ohio river; on the 
north they merge into the cold plains of northern Canada. 


When first settled by white men the prairies were the grazing 
ground of countless buffaloes (or bison) and deer. There many 
tribes of Indians had built their villages and the “ braves” hunted 
wild animals, while their “squaws” planted 
trees grew wild 
prairies, except 


corn, the native grain. Few 


in the western portion of the 


Dalles of the Wisconsin 


along the streams. Most of the region was a 
sea of grass, sometimes swept by fires covering 
hundreds of square miles, 

Now all is changed. The deer have been 
killed or driven to the forest regions. Very few buffaloes survive, 
and even these are in small groups in the Western highland, where 
severe laws protect them from hunters. ‘The vast grassy areas are 
divided into farms. Towns and cities spread over the land where ; 
the Indian villages stood. The farmhouses are surrounded by 
groves. In the grass lands where the red man hunted wild animals, 
the white man tends millions of cattle, sheep and horses. Where 
the savage carried to his tent the spoils of the chase, civilized 
man is busy -with long trains of cars gathering up the wheat, the 
corn and the cattle, and shipping them to nearly all parts of the 
commercial world. In the place of the Indian runner who carried 
news of peace or war from one tribal village to another, long 
wires convey messages across the entire continent. And _ this 
marvelous change has mostly been made within the memory of 
men still living. 

The early settlers found the soil over most of the prairies deep 
and rich. It was compact and hard, but after once being broken 
up it yielded readily to cultivation. 

The prairie soils have been made in various ways: part as fine 
mud that settled on the bottoms of great lakes, since drained away; 
part by the decay of bed rock in the place where the soil still 
remains, — the slope being so gentle that the rock could decay to a 
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great depth before even the surface soil was washed away ; part as 
sand and gravel left in some places by the same great ice sheet that 
spread from New England far west and south of the Great Lakes. 


The prairies are in the cooler half of the north temperate 
zone. Westerly winds blow over them, but they cannot 


Rapids in St. 
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; bring much moistur 
Lock in the ‘ Soo’’ canal ee ich moisture 


from the Pacific 
ocean, far away over the broad Western highland. The 
rainfall of the prairies comes chiefly in the warm winds 
that move up the Mississippi valley, from the gulf of 
Mexico. The heaviest rains fall on the parts east of the 
Mississippi river; but for some distance west of the river 
there is plenty of rain for the grain crops. Still farther 
west, towards tlic dry Western plains, the crops often 
suffer in periods of drouth. 
The summer rains of the prairies usually fall during thunder- 


storms. Great masses of clouds several miles high, generally mov- 
ing eastward about as fast as a railroad train, give brief rains to 
belts of country from 50 to 200 miles wide, but leave dry regions 
on either side, until other storms come to water them. 

Water sinks slowly into the compact soil of the prairies. 
Heavy rains therefore 
swell the streams. In 
the springtime, before the 
frozen soil has thawed, 
rains and melting snow 
often cause the rivers to 
spread far and wide over 
their flood plains. These 
floods do much damage, 
but they also leave coat- 
ings of fine fertile soil on the plains. 


Port Arth iY 
\ Fort Willian Ae 


Wheat and corn are the principal 
grains raised in the prairies, but there 
are also large crops of rye, barley and 
oats. The most wheat is raised in 
the northern half of the prairies, and 
the most corn in the southern half, 
because wheat is hardy, while corn 
is easily injured or killed by frost. 
Oats and barley are also valuable 
crops. Kentucky is one of the leading 
States in the production of tobacco. 
Large quantities are raised also in other prairie states. 

Many of the cattle and hogs in our country are raised 
on the prairies, where there is plenty of grass and corn 
for fattening them. This is also a good sheep region. 
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Under large areas of the prairies there are beds yielding 
immense quantities of soft coal. This coal has been of 
great assistance in building up the prairie cities, as the 
region suffers from a scarcity of wood for fuel. Wisconsin 

* and Illinois have rich zine and lead mines. 

Though the Central states have no 
seacoast, and therefore little foreign 
commerce, yet they have fine water- 
ways for inland commerce on the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
system. Moreover, most of the section 
is so level or so gently rolling that 
railroads are built at small expense. 

One of the most important parts of 
this group of states is the region round the upper Great 
Lakes. Much of this region is heavily forested and is 
one of the best lumber districts in the world, though the 
trees have now been cut from large areas. It yields both 
soft woods and hard woods. The lumber has been of 
great value in building up the prairie towns and cities, and 
also in the manufacture of furniture, wagons and farming 
tools. The hard wocd has also been used extensively in 
making flour barrels. 

The richest iron mines in the world are near the south 
and west shores of lake Superior. The same part of 
Michigar. is one of the richest copper districts yet found. 

The Great Lakes are in broad hollows whose lower 
parts, except in lake Erie, are below sea level. The sur- 
face of lake Superior is about an eighth of a mile above sea 
level; the other lakes are not quite so high. These 
lakes and the St. Lawrence river, with all the streams 
flowing into them, form the St. Lawrence system. 


Marys river 


No large rivers flow into the 
Great Lakes. Much of their 
water supply comes from the 


them. 


Huron. 
is about sixty miles long. This streain has rapids that are not ma\ 


gable, but the * Soo” canal, which the national governme 
built past the rapids, allows ae to pass from one Ae 


~ 


rain and snow falling upon 


Lake Superior is about 
twenty feet higher than lake 
‘The outlet of the upper lake is called St, Marys river. it 
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a a. other. A picture on page 107 shows a vessel ready to come from 
____ the canal lock. There is another canal on the Canadian side. 

There are no rapids to prevent vessels from sailing freely 

between lakes Michigan, Huron and Erie; but between lakes Erie 

and Ontario there is a very steep descent in the Niagara river, at 


lakes? 

From lake Ontario the St. Lawrence river forms a waterway 
tothe sea. The river has rapids, but canals have been built past 
them. Going downstream some steamers pass over the rapids. 

Another trade outlet from the Great Lakes is through the Barge 
canal. What does lesson 62 tell about this canal? There are also 
canals leading to the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 

A great drainage canal has been built from the Chicago river to 
the Des Plaines river, a branch of the Dllinois. This canal turns 


bermort, mien, 
the water of the Chicago river southward 
- towards the Mississippi and thus really forms 
4 another outlet of lake Michigan. Itis the plan 
5 to make a ship canal of this drainage canal. 


Topics: —States of this group; eastern Ohio and Kentucky ; 
A products of Allegheny plateau; boundary of prairies; prairies as 
white men firs} saw them; changes made by white men; soil of 
prairies; their climate; parts that receive least rainfall; agricul- 
tural products of prairies; parts producing most wheat; tobacco; 
domestic cattle; coal; lead; waterways; railroads; forest region 
= round Great Lakes; uses of lumber in this region; richest iron 
a mines of world; copper district; St. Lawrence system; altitude 
of lake Superior; “Soo” canal; lakes between which there are no 
rapids; Welland canal; St. Lawrence river as a waterway ; canals 
from lake Erie; summary of products of this group of states. 


69. Cities of the Central States, — Eastern Section? 


Nore : — Before studying the cities in each state of this group, 
eet review what lesson 68 tells about its surface, climate and products ; 
= examine also maps of lessons 43 to 58 and learn what you can of 

its industries. 


Omio. Cleveland, on Jake Erie, is within easy reach of 
the coal fields of Ohio and Pennsylvania; of the oil dis- 
tricts in the same states: of the iron mines of the lake 
| Superior region ; of the soft-wood and the hard-wood 
ee of the states bordering on the Great Lakes. 
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ie ee  footr on page 90, and footnote 1, on page 89. 
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Niagara falls. What canal carries vessels between the last-named 
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With these advantages, Cleveland has become a leading 
city in iron and steel manufactures, in oil refining, m ship- 
building and in other great imdustries. Many steamers 
for the lake traflic are built in this city. 

Cincinnati has more than twenty miles of front on the 
Ohio river, and nearly a score of railroad lines enter this 
city. It has therefore grown to be a center of trade for 

(Continued on page 110.) 
Map Studies : — Name the states of this group that border on the 


Great Lakes. Which are separated by the Ohio river? Which lie 
along the left bank of the Mississippi? Which of these states are 
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about halfway between the 
equator and the north pole? 
Which is farther west, the 
mouth of the Ohio river or that 
of the Mississippi? 

How high is lake Superior 
above the level of the sea? 
How much fall is there between 
this lake and lake Huron? 
What river flows out of the 
upper lake? Jlow much fall 
is there between lakes Huron and Erie? 
join these two lakes? 

In what direction do most of the large streams of Ohio, Indiana _ 
and Illinois flow? Of Kentucky? Name two long branches of 
the Ohio river that enter Kentucky from Tennessee. Which of 
these branches rises in the Cumberland mountains in eastern Ken- 
tucky ? What does lesson 64 tell about these mountains ? 

What four states are grouped round the southern part of lake 
Michigan? In which of these states is Chicago? Milwaukee? 

What great city is connected with the Illinois river by a canal 
route? What is the course of the Wabash and Erie canal? What 
branch of this canal leads to Cincinnati? What city on lake Erie 
can be reached by this canal? What other large city on lake Erie 
is at the end ot a canal joining this lake with the Ohio river? 
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a great area of farming and grazing country. Important 
manufactures of Cincinnati are clothing, wagons, shoes and 
furniture. Many cattle and hogs are raised in the Ohio 
valley, and many of these are sold in Cincinnati. Meat 
packing and tanning are important industries. Many 
kinds of iron goods also are made here. | 

Columbus, the capital, is a trade center for middle Ohio. 
This city is noted for the manufacture of fine carriages. 

Toledo has several miles of docks and is a shipping point 
for grain, flour, iron ore, Jumber and coal. 

Dayton is the center of a fine farming region and is 
also an important manufacturing city. _ 

Youngstown is a large center of iron manufactures. 
Akron is well known for 
its rubber goods, sewer 
pipes and pottery. 

Farming tools are 
made in several of the 
large cities of this sec- 
tion. Among these are 
Springfield and Canton. 

InpDIANA. Indianapolis 
is the center of trade of 
the farming and grazing 
districts of Indiana. It 
is one of the largest in- 
land railroad centers in 
the world. This city isa 
market for many of the 
products of the state 
and also supplies the 
rural districts with all 
kinds of manufactured articles. Meat packing and flour 
milling are leading industries in the state capital. 

Evansville is the principal shipping point for the coal, 
grain, flour and meat products of southwest Indiana. 

Fort Wayne is an important trade center in the north- 
east part of the state. Many railroad cars are made in 
this city. 

Terre Haute, at the head of the navigable part of the 
Wabash river, is growing rapidly as a trade center. 

South Bend is famous for its wagons and plows. 

New Albany is an important port on the Ohio river. 

Inuixois. In the value of its manufactures Chicago 
ranks second only to New York. The various articles 
made or prepared for market in a single year in this 
great city are worth nearly as much as all the goods 
imported into our country during the same length of 
time. This city is the seat of the University of Chicago. 
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From what regions does Chicago receive wheat, corn, cattle, hogs, 
iron ore, coal, lumber? What canal route leads through Chicago ? 
Chieago has had a remarkable growth in industries as well as 
Its nearness to the prairies and its fine position so 


oc: the head of lake Michigan have made it the leading 


‘Grand river, and is also near the lumber districts. 
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market of the world for grain and beef. As the railroads leading 
from the “Northwest ” to eastern cities were obliged to go round the 
head of lake Michigan, and as the railroads from the prairies west 
and southwest of the city naturally ran to Chicago as the most con- 
venient port for transferring freight to steamers on the Great 
Lakes, this city has grown to be the leading lake port and railroad 
center of the world. ‘The iron-ore district of the upper lake region 
and the coal fields of Dlinois find in Chicago a most economical 
point for bringing the fuel and the ore together, and this city ranks 
among the leading iron and steel centers of the country. The forests 
round the Great Lakes have enabled this great distributing city to 
become the chief lumber and furniture market on the continent. 
Agricultural implements also are made here. These are but a few 
of the great industries in which Chicago takes high rauk. 

French missionaries and fur traders were the first white men to 
explore and settle most of the Central 


= —— states. They came from Canada across 
— ELL} SPAS the Great Lakes and spread far down the 
7 ee Mississippi valley. Among the mission- 
aries was Marquette. On his return 


from a voyage in a canoe down the Mis- 


Sissippi he went up Illinois river, 
then crossed to the li Chicago river 
and reached the pla here the great 


city of Chicago now nds. 


Peoria iportant 
manulacti ind railroad 
center. ‘Ih y is alsoan 
important market for corn, 
syrup and a::ricultural im- 
plements. ist St. Louis, 


opposite St. Louis, is a 
great railroad This 
city has immense packing 
houses for beef, pork and 
mutton. 

Springfield, the state capital, is a trade center for middle 
Illinois; and Quincy, for the western part of the state. 

Rockford has abundant water power and is a manufac- 
turing city. Joliet has large steel and iron works and 
quarries of excellent limestone. 

MicniGAN. Detroit has a fine harbor on the Detroit 
river, and owes its growth largely to its commanding 
position with regard to lake traffic. This city, like Chicago 
and Cleveland, is within easy reach of the lumber and iron 
regions, and is noted for the manufacture of automobiles, 
cars and iron goods. 

Grand Rapids has excellent water power in falls of the 
No 
other city in the lake region, except Chicago, manufac 
tures so much furniture. Lansing, the state capital, has 
large implement factories. 

Saginaw, Bay City and Muskegon formerly carried on 
an immense trade in lumber, but the Michigan forests are 
rapidly being cut away, and this industry is not so active 


as in former years. The most productive salt works in our 
country are in Michigan. 


‘enter. 


Ann Arbor is the seat of the University of Michigan. 

Wisconsin. Milwaukee, the second city in size on lake 
Michigan, fine harbor and carries on an extensive 
lake commerce. Among its manufactures are iron goods, 
beer and leather. Much meat is packed here. 

La Crosse, Oshkosh and Eau Claire are lumber markets. 
Racine manufactures wagons and farming implements. 
Madison is the capital and seat of the State University. 

Superior and Duluth (Minnesota) share the same harbor 
and together ship more iron ore and receive and distribute 
more coal than any other port in our country. One of the 
great grain markets of the world is here. Superior has a 
large plant for shipbuilding. 

Kentucky. This state takes the lead in the cultiva- |, 
tion of tobacco and hemp. Louisville is one of the largest 
tobacco markets the world. Great quantities of 
leather are tanned here. Frankfort is the capital. 
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Covington and Newport 
are on the Ohio river, 
opposite Cincinnati. These 
Kentucky cities, though 
among the largest in the 


state, are really suburbs of 


a Pr aa rrr ee be 


Cincinnati. They contain 
many fine residences. 
Paducah is a thriving 
' river port. 
Lexington is in the 


Blue Grass region, —a district famous for fine horses. 
The famous Mammoth cave is in central Kentucky. 
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70. Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota 


Far the greater portion of this group of states consists 
of fertile prairies like those in the states east of the Mis- 
sissippi. J?eview text on prairies in lesson 68. The climate 
of the two parts of the prairie region is about the same, 
except that far westward the rain becomes less, along the 
border of the Western plains. 

The prairie states west of the great river produce 
immense crops of corn, wheat and other grains; the 
grass lands support millions of cattle, horses and sheep; 
countless hogs are raised in the corn belt; rivers and rail- 
roads bear away the surplus product just as in the 
eastern section of the Central states. 


en en ey ee ee ee 


The description of the prairies given in lesson 68 applies equally 
to the prairie region west of the Mississippi. ‘There are the same 
kinds of soil, formed in the same way in various parts; the prod- 
ucts are similar, not only on the farms but also in mines of coal 
under some parts of the prairies, and in the forests that border on 
the northeast of the prairies in Minnesota. 
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The richest wheat region in the world is in the valley of x 
the Red river in Minnesota, North Dakota and the north- 
east corner of South Dakota. The soil is fine and deep q 
and yields wheat of the finest quality, as well as in immense 
quantities. This region also extends far northward into ‘Fi 
Canada. 

Ages ago a vast lake covered the valley of the Red river. Muddy ‘ 
streams flowed into the lake, and fine soil settled evenly over the 


bottom. At length the water drained away, and the smooth bottom 
became a level plain. This ancient lake covered the region now 


known as the Red river prairies, so famous for its wheat crops. 
The picture marked Dakota farm scene, on page 112, shows one part 
of these prairies. 


Protecting banks of Missouri river 


The forests of Minnesota supply 
both hard-wood and _ soft-wood 
trees. Nearly all the cities along 
the upper Mississippi have large ; 
sawmills and lumber yards. Much 
of the lumber is used for buildings-in the treeless parts 
of the prairies; also for making furniture, wagons, flour 
barrels and parts of farming tools. 

Missouri and Kansas have rich mines of lead and zine. 

The Black hills of South Dakota have very rich gold mines. / 
The iron mines in Minnesota are the richest in the world. 


The Rocky mountain streams run quickly down their sandy 
valleys on the Western plains and earry along large quantities of 
sand, making banks and bars and thus clogging the streams. - 

One of these streams is the Missouri river. It joins the Missis- 
sippi long before the latter reaches the gulf of Mexico. From its 
source to the gulf this is thought to be the longest river on the 
earth. Its name is often written Missourt-Mississippi. 

Large rivers like the Missouri and the Mississippi often do much 
damage when flooded. They sometimes cut their banks, destroying 
fields and washing away railroads. 

Jetties are built in some places to protect the river banks. One 
of the pictures on this page shows a simple form of jetty, con- 
sisting of branches woven among stakes driven into the river bed. 
The jetties not only prevent swift currents from Striking the banks, 
but they also cause the muddy water to eddy into the still water _ 
between them and there deposit mud or sand. Some river tenia ce 
are protected by interwoven branches, making mattress work like — - 


that shown in one of the pictures. 


The western part of Kansas, Nébraska and t 
Deka is in the Western neh and is iptcs sett Se 
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Tiyer water is led aside to irrigate the Jand. Moist winds 
from over the gulf of Mexico seldom reach the Western 
plains. The westerly winds lose most of their moisture 
on the high mountains west of these plains; but the rain 
and snow falling on the Rocky mountains feed great rivers 
that flow eastward across the dry plains, and some of these 
streams are very useful in irrigating the land. 

Grasses grow in many parts of the Western plains, and 
millions of cattle are raised there. The best lands are in 


AST ENTRANCE TO LEAD.SD. @ 
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the river valleys or near the 
mountains where many small 
streams flow out. 


Topics: — States of this group; 
general surface ; climate of prairies ; 
farm products; domestic animals; 
Redriver prairies; Minnesota forests; 
uses of lumber in these states ; lead 
and zine; Black hills; parts of states 
in Western plains; why these plains 
are dry; use of mountain streams ; 
Missouri-Mississippi river; how 
banks are protected from cutting; 
grazing in Western plains. 


71. Cities of the Central States,Western Section? 


Nore: — Before studying the cities in each state of this group, 
review what lesson 70 tells about its surface, climate and products; 
examine also maps of lessons 43 to 58 and learn what you can of its 
. d t 2 a 

Missouri. St. Louis has a population a little greater 
than that of Boston. The former is the principal trade 


1 See footnote 2, on page 90, and footnote 1, on page 89, 
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center of the middle Mississippi valley and is reached by 
Many of the 
products of this fertile valley find a market in St. Louis, 


railroads and rivers from nearly all parts. 
and this city sends out groceries, clothing, boots and shoes 
and agricultural implements. 

St. Louis takes high rank in the production of flour and 
in many other manufactures. It is near the Kentucky 
tobacco district and is among the leading cities in the 
manufacture of tobacco goods. Boot and shoe making is 

=] an important industry in St. Louis, 

Kansas City is one of the 
leading railroad centers in the 

(Continued on page 114.) 


Map Studies: —In what part of the 
United States is this group of states? 
What country is on the north? What 
states lie along the southern border? 
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Which state contains the 
source of the Mississippi 
river? Which other two of 
these states border on the 
Mississippi? Which has a 
part of the lake Superior 
shore ? 

What river, after flowing 
for a long distance between 
two of these states, enters 
Canada? What great bay 
do the waters of this stream 
finally reach? See map of 
Canada, page 131. Across 
what three states does the 
Missouri river flow? Of 
which state does it form the entire eastern boundary ? What four 
states of this group are partly in the prairies and partly in the 
Western plains? See lesson 42. 

What parallel forms the northern boundary of part of this group? 
Where is the broad ridge known as the Height of Land? In which 
state are the Ozark mountains? Where are the Black hills ? 

Name three state capitals on the Missouri river. On what river 
is the capital of Kansas? Of Iowa? Of Minnesota? What large 
city is a little above St. Paul, on the Mississippi ? 
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_ country and has an extensive trade in agricultural sup- 
plies. It is the headquarters of an immense meat-packing 
industry. Jefferson City is the state capital. 
St. Joseph is a great livestock market. It has large 
packing houses, clothing factories and flour mills. 

Joplin is the center of the lead and zine region of 
Missouri. Springfield is an important trade center. 

Iowa. Iowa is atypical prairie state and is famous for 
its immense crops of corn and other grains, as well as for 
its dairy products. It has extensive coal fields. The 
state lies between the Missouri and Mississippi rivers. 

Des Moines, the capital, is in the heart of the rich 
prairie region. The city has a large wholesale trade, and 
is noted for the manufacture of brick and tile. 

Dubuque, Davenport, Clinton and Burlington are impor- 
tant river ports on the Mississippi. These cities have a 
large trade in the agricultural products of the state. 

Sioux City is a large grain and meat market. It is on 
the Missouri river and is an im-  pgee—— 
portant center of trade for the /@sey =. 
western part of the state. 

Council Bluffs, oppo- 
site Omaha on the Mis- 
souri river, is an im- 
portant railroad cityand | 
a trade center for south- 4 
west Iowa. i 

Cedar Rapids is the ~ 
commercial cenier of a 
a fertile prairie region of 
eastern lowa. 

MINNESOTA. 


Minne- | 
apolis has fine water vo = 
in the falls of St. Anthony iy 
and is not far from the famous wheat region of the Red 
river valley. It leads all the cities of the world in the 
manufacture of flour. More than one fourth of Minnesota 
is covered with forests of white pine; the Mississippi river 
above Minneapolis is fed by many streams from the forest 
area, and this city has therefore become the leading lumber 
market in the Northwest. 
~ St. Paul is a great railroad center at the head of steam- 
boat navigation on the Mississippi. The principal indus- 
try of this city consists in gathering the products of the 
_ surrounding region and in shipping supplies to the farm- 
ing and the lumbering districts. St. Paul and Minneapolis 
em together form one of the leading industrial centers of the 
ge. The former is the state capital. 
Duluth i is an eastern terminus of the Northern Pacific 
ailroad and is at the southwestern end of lake Superior. 
rc d Su , across the bay in Wisconsin, form 
ee a a? rich iron mines of Minnesota 
ict in the pl river a 
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Mississippi river near St. Paul 


Nortn Daxota. This state lies north of the corn belt, 
but its wheat district in the Red river valley has no supe- 
rior. <A large part of this state affords excellent grazing 
land for cattle and sheep. Fargo is the most important ‘ 
trade center. Bismarck is the capital. 

Sourn Daxora. The prairies in the northeast part 
of this state form a portion of the famous wheat region 
which extends also into North Dakota. The southeast 
part of South Dakota is in the corn belt. The rich gold 
mines of the Black hills are in South Dakota. This state 
is noted for cattle. 

Sioux Falls is the largest city. 


Pierre is the state 


capital. Lead City is the center of the gold district. 
NesrasKA. The best farming land of Nebraska, as 


of the two Dakotas, is in the eastern half of the state. 
Corn and wheat are the most valuable products. The 
other half of the state forms part of the Western plains 


where cattle raising is the chief occupation of the people. 
= = === Omaha is a large rail- 

RE ner xn } road center and is a | 
| shipping point for cattle 


| and grain. It has great 


packing })\ises in which ‘ 
meats a xepared for . 
‘} market 
| This city is situated 
| on the issouri river 
|} and is important 
| center of supplies for the 
surrounding country. 


Lincoln, the capital, is 
reached by several, rail- 
roads and has grown to 
be the most important 
trade center in the corn and wheat region of southeastern 
Nebraska. This city is a well-known educational center. 

Kansas. This state, like Nebraska and the Dakotas, 
is part prairie and part plains, but grains thrive in 
nearly all parts. The chief products are corn, wheat, 
eattle and hogs; and in these products the state takes 
high rank. The grains grow best in eastern and middle 
Kansas. The most fertile lands are the flood plains or 
bottom lands near the rivers. 

The most productive bottom lands are those nearest the rivers, 
but the second bottoms, a little farther back, are very fertile. 

Kansas City, adjoining the city of the same name in 
Missouri, is the greatest meat market west of the Mis- 
sissippi river. Chicago is the only American city which 
surpasses Kansas City in the value of its meat-packing 
industries. 

Southeast Kansas shares with Missouri one of the richest 
lead and zine districts in the country. 

Topeka, Wichita and Leavenworth are important market 
centersin the grainandcattledistricts. Topeka isthe capital. 


ROCKY 


WESTERN STATES 


72. Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico 


The Western states may best be studied in three groups, 
as follows: the Rocky mountain states; the Plateau 
states; the Pacific coast states. 

The high ranges of the Rocky mountains 
cross the states of Montana, Wyoming 
and Colorado, and send lower ranges 
far southward into the state of New 
Mexico. On the east side of the 
mountains these states extend into / 
the dry Western plains. 


Review the text of lesson 70, about the | § 
Western plains. \¥ 

A wide belt along the eastern base of — 
the Rocky mountains in Colorado and large 
areas in the other states are irrigated by 
water led from streams coming from the 
mountains. This irvigated land produces fine vege- 


tables and fruits, as 
of the products of ¢! 
picture of fruits and 


well as grass and grain. Some 
is belt are shown in the small 
vegetables on page 51. 


Many cattle and sheep are raised on the plains in these 
states. Most of iliom are shipped to eastern markets. 

The Rocky mountains-are the main divide of the con- 
tinent. This lolfiy chain contains the sources of many 


large rivers of our country, some flowing to the gulf of 
Mexico and otlicrs to the Pacific ocean or its long arm, 
the gulf of California. Among these are the western 
branches of tle Mississippi; also the Rio Grande, the 
Colorado and branches of the Columbia. 

The Rocky mountains consist of many parallel ranges, 
running mostly north and south, but bending to the north- 
west between Montana and Idaho. 


Between some of these ranges, especially in Colorado, are many 
high valleys or basins, known as parks. Some of these contain 
hundreds of square miles of land fairly level and covered with 
good soil washed from the surrounding mountains. Some parts are 
wooded, and other parts i “tis . 
are fine pasture lands. 

Among the best known 
of these are the North, 
Middle, South and Estes 
parks. The sources of the 
Platte, Arkansas, Colorado 
and Rio Grande are in this 
park region. These rivers, 
like many others of the 
mountain region, have cut 
deep canyons through the 
Solid rock of the ranges. 

The lofty Wasatch mountains in Utah are part of the Rocky 
mountain chain. 

In the Rocky mountains, as in all high mountains, bare crags 
Stand out near the summits, and coarse stony waste creeps down 
the slopes into the valleys. The finer part of the rock waste is 
L washed farther and is spread over the lower land. ‘The plains 


Scene in Yellowstone park 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


Irrigating wheat 
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along the eastern base of the Rocky mountains are made of waste 
which in ages past has been washed from the slopes of the great 
ranges. 

In southern Wyoming the mountains drop to a high plateau. 
making a break through the chain. The route of the first railroad 
built across our country leads over this plateau. 
= In the northwest part of Wyoming, and 
~~ extending a few miles into the border states, 
is Yellowstone park, an area reserved 
for the use of the nation and therefore 
called a national park. It is famous 
for its geysers, hot springs, falls and 
| canyons. 
| Some of the geysers throw streams of 

hot water more than two hundred feet into 

the air. Steam escapes with loud roaring 

and makes the ground tremble. The water 

in some of these fountains falls back into 

basins, to be belched forth again. In other 

geysers the water is broken into fine spray 
and is carried away by the wind. 

In many basins the water does not spout but 
only rises and forms pools or hot springs. These 
often overflow and make terraces of stone, by 
depositing lime or other matter. 


The rainfall is not very heavy on the Rocky moun- 
tains in the United States, because the great chain lies far 
away from the -sea, and much of the moisture in the 
westerly winds falls on high ranges near the Pacific 
Only small paris of the 


coast. Rocky mountains are 
forested, but even this 
light supply is valu- 
able for use in the 


almost treeless plains 


along the eastern base. 

The Rocky moun- 4 
tains are very rich in 4a 
gold, silver, copper, =; 


lead and other metals. 
The copper mines at 
Butte, Montana, are 
among the most pro- : 
ductive in the world ; 
they are second in = 
value only to the cop 
per mines of Arizona. 
Around Cripple 
Creek, Colorado, is one * aim 
of the richest gold a 
fields known. Both — 
Colorado and Montana — 
rank very high in the ; 
production of silver. Gold and silver are found in the 
entire belt of states crossed by the Rocky mountains, 
Immense quantities of lead come from some of the ores 
that yield silver. Coal is found in some of these state 


. 


Yellowstone falls 
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PLATEAU STATES 


cities and towns have grown up in this part of Utah, east Long ages ago there were large flows of lava in this region. The 
and southeast of Great Salt lake. Wherever streams are /@va spread out over the land, till SoM see oe ne 
<r t ces es she ‘face lay buried under the meltec 
i 2 ages See ee Mia odolad in the form of a vast 
rest art of the Grea 
Basin, in the Sierra Nevada, are 
some of the rich gold mines of the 
country. Several cities and towns 
have been built in the region of these 
mines. Gold and silver are found 
also im many other parts of the Great 
Basin, and have led to the growth of 
many towns. 
The northern part of Arizona is a 
region of high plateaus and deep 
canyons. The largest and deepest of 


plain, equal to about one twentieth of the 
United States. 

Ages have passed since the great flows 
took place. Rivers have worn canyons in 
the lava beds, —the largest being the can- 
yon of the Snake river. Near the head of 
its canyon the river plunges over the 
edges of lava beds, making falls of great 
size and beauty. ‘These are known as the 
Shoshone falls. Along the sides of the 
canyon, both above and below the falls, 
can be seen the lava and ashes, layer on. 
layer, through which the river has cut its 
deep channel. 


the canyons is that cut in solid rock by : chet lava i8 worn to fine dust iene 
the Colorado river and its branches. Flow of lava, Idaho very rich soil. Many of the river valleys 
These plateaus were formed ages ago by the slow uplifting of of this great lava plain produce immense crops of wheat. In the 
great blocks of land many miles long and wide. The tops of some ess fertile parts many sheep and cattle are rais: 
of the blocks are a mile or a mile and a half above sea level. The Topics : — States of the plateau group; Great Tiasin; Great Salt 
edges of the higher blocks form cliffs a thousand or more feet Jake; Humboldt river; irrigation in Great Basin ; ning in Great 
high. These high blocks are known as the Colorado plateaus. Basin; plateau region of northern Avizo) orest regions 
Across these plateaus the Colorado river has cut its of the same state; Colorado canyon; viver valley; 
great canyon, with steep sides all rugged with cliffs DUD? products of sout hern ; states in 
: northern part of plateau re rainfall and 
and ravines. Sve lesson 41. products there; lava p! : Snake river; 


Locate on the map the Grand canyon; 
the Marble canyon. 


products of fertile of laya plains. 


This high plateau 75. Cities of the 
region is thinly Plateau States! 
settled, for most of <= Nove: Before study- 
the plateaus are dry and ing the cities in each state of 


this group, review what lesson 74 
tells about its surface, climate and prod- 
ucts; examine also maps of lessons 43 to 58 and 
learn what you can of its industries. 


barren. But across the middle 
of the state of Arizona, as well as in 
the southern part, some of the ranges have 
forests of pine, and the towns along the railroads 
of the region handle lumber. Uran. Utah ranks high in the production of copper, 

The southern half of Arizona is not so rugged and has _ gold, silver, Jead and zinc. Considerable portions of this 
more rainfall. Several cities and many towns have been _ state, especially along the small river valleys, are int 
built im the valley of the Gila river. Large tracts are gated. They yield grain, hay, fruits and vegetables. 
made fertile by irrigation, and there are excellent fruit Here the cities of the state have been built. 
groves and grass lands. Here also are the 
richest copper mines in the world, as well as 
mines yielding gold and silver. 

The state of Idaho and the eastern half of 
Washington and Oregon are in the northem 
part of the plateau region. This section is 
not so high as that farther south, and it has 
heavier rains. There are many fertile valleys; 
some are covered with valuable fir and other 
soft-wood forests ; some have deep and rich soil, | Bea f 
which yields large crops of wheat. Gold and Salt Lake City, Utah 
silver are mined in the highlands of these states. 

One of the largest lava plains in the world is in the valley of Salt Lake City and Ogden are important railroad centers 
the Columbia river, east of the Cascade range. It covers parts of ud points of supply. The former is the capital. 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and British Columbia. 1 See footnote 2, on page 90, and footnote 1, on page 89. 
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PACIFIC COAST STATES 


Silver and gold mining rank first among 
The river valleys are suited to 


NEVADA. 


this state’s industries. 
farming and grazing. 

Virginia, Reno and Carson City are mining centers. 
The latter is the capital. 

Arizona. Copper, gold and silver are the chief products 
of the mines in this state. Arizona ranks highest in the 
output of copper. There are good irrigated 
farms in the basin of the Gila river, west of 
the Colorado plateau region, and also excel- 
lent grass land for cattle. Tucson and 
Phenix have a large trade in outfits for 


. miners. ‘The latter is the capital of 
. the state. 
Ipano. Mining is the chief indus- 


try of Idaho, with silver, gold, lead 


and zine as the products. The 4 
river valleys Ol ing state ack. <y 
very productive. ‘here are fine 


Wheat fields and orchards. 
Boise and Pocatello are the trade 
centers of Idaho. The former is 


the capital of the state. 


76. California, Oregon, Washington 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 


The three coast states, California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, are crossed by the Sierra Nevada and Cascade 
mountains, which form the western border of the plateau 
region. West of these ranges are several long fertile 
valleys, partly inclosed by low Coast ranges on the west. 

The high Sierra Nevada and 
the Cascades receive plentiful 
rains from the westerly winds. 
Their western slopes in Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Washington 
are forested with fir and other 
trees yielding valuable lumber. 
See lesson 48. 


The Yosemite valley is on the 
Pacific slope of the Sierra Nevada. 
See map on page 117. The depth 
of this wonderful valley is so great, 
and its sides are so steep, that 
hundreds of people visit it every 
year, 

Insome places its sides are about 
half a mile in height. Beautiful 
Streams from the upland leap over 
cliffs into the valley. 


ranges in the Union. We have already seen that mining 
cities and towns have been built in western Nevada, where 
this range touches that state. There are also many 
mining cities along the west slope of the high range 
In California. 


Yosemite valley, California 


The Sierra Nevada is one of the richest gold-bearing ° 


119 


Gold was discovered in California in 1848, at just about the 
time when the treaty of peace was signed with Mexico, which 
made California a part of the United States. During the next year 
the “gold craze” spread over the country, and the rush for the 
gold fields began. & 

The first gold was found in gravels in a channel, or mill race, 
that was being dug to carry water for a sawmill. For a long 
time most of the gold was taken from river gravels; then cliffs 
were found formed of gold-bearing 
gravels buried under beds of lava. 
Many of these cliffs were torn 
down by sending strong streams 
of water against them, as shown in 
a picture on page 58. This is 
called hydraulic mining. Later, 
veins of quartz rock were found 
to contain much gold, and deep 
mines were dug to reach these 
veins in the mountains. 

Some gold is found in the Cascade 
mountains of Oregon and Washington, 
but not so much as in the Sierra Nevada. 


Orange grove, 


The valley of California, west of the 
California S 


Sierra Nevada, is famous for its wheat 
and fruit crops. Another rich wheat section is found in the 
valley of the Willamette river, flowing into the Columbia. 
We have already learned that some of the river valleys of 
the lava plain east of the Cascade mountains produce wheat. 
The Pacific coast states export much wheat and flour. 

These states are noted for fruits. Oregon and Wash- 
ington apples and cherries are found in the markets of 
nearly all large cities of the United States; the valley 
of California is the best grape and raisin section of the 
country; apricots and prunes 
thrive in many small valleys 
between low ridges of the 
Coast range in California and 
Oregon; oranges and lemons 
of the finest quality in the 
world are raised in many parts 
of southern California. 

The western coast of the 
United States has few good 
harbors. The best is at San 
Francisco. Puget sound forms 
a large and safe harbor for 
several cities. The harbor of 
Portland is on the Willamette 
river, not far from where that _ ; 
stream joins the Columbia. 

Salmon are caught in the 
rivers, bays and sounds along the coast from San Franci 
to Alaska. Sea bass and other food fish are taken 
the entire western coast. Py 


Topics : — Pacific coast states; mountain ranges; valleys; Coast 
caneeee winds and rainfall; forests of Pacific coast sti 
in Sierra Nevada; gold elsewhere in these states; wheat re; 
exports; fruits and where found ; harbors ; fishe ee 
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my yah peak, as far as is yet known, is 
: Mt. MoKinley, nearly four miles high. Just across the 
border in Canada are two other noted peaks, Mt. Logan 
a and Mt. St. Elias, in the same great range. 

____‘The larger part of Alaska is a plateau region, but there 
_ are low tundras or frozen marshy plains along the Arctic 
coast and in the large river valleys. The Yukon is the 
principal river; its basin is perhaps about one third as 
large as the Mississippi basin. 

The Yukon is building an immense delta. This stream is navi- 
gable by river steamers for about 1500 miles above the delta and is 
useful in carrying supplies to mining camps. The Yukon is frozen 
about eight months each year. 

Alaska has one of the many coasts that are very irregu- 
lar because the land has partly settled beneath the sea, 
letting the water flow far into valleys and thus forming 
bays, peninsulas and islands. One great chain of islands, 
the Aleutians. stretches along 
the southern side of Bering sea: 
another chain extends along the 
west coast of Canada, as far as 
Puget sound. 

A long ocean current flows across 
> the Pacific. in the torrid zone. send- 

, ing one branch northward along the 
east coast of Asia. Passing the Japan 
islands. this current takes the name of 
Japan current and continues far north- 
east to the southern shore of Alaska, 
becoming somewhat cooler as it flows. 
Thence part bends southward along 
the western coast of North America. 


The summer winds that blow 
from over the Japan current 
e. towards the southern shore of 
A Alaska are mild and moist. They give heavy rainfall to 
the coast region and the southern slopes of the Alaskan 
range. and heavy snowfall to the upper parts of the 
Pes mountains. In winter, when the air is much colder, 

snow falls both in the mountains and along the coast. 
The lower southern or seaward slope has large forests. 
- The upper slopes of the mountains are always covered with 


snow, and down the valleys on their sides flow great glaciers. 
__-~‘Some of these rivers of ice enter the sea and break off in huge 


The portion of Alaska north of the mountain chain 
does not receive the mild moist winds and is therefore 
__ colder and drier than the southern coast region ; but there 
ps rainfall enough for open forests in parts of the interior. 
_ There the winter climate is very severe and the nights of 
season are yery long; but the air of summer is clear, 
end bracing, and there are pany hours of daylight. 


Sitka, Alaska 
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Gold is found in Alaska near the town of Juneau, in 
the cape Nome district north of the Yukon delta, and 
near the region where the Yukon river crosses from 
Canada to Alaska. Much copper is mined near the Copper 
river and in other parts of Alaska. Coal is mined also. 

Only a small part of Alaska, along the southern coast, 
is really suitable for the homes of white people. There 
they have built Sitka on one of the islands, and Juneau, 
the capital, near the southeast coast. The gold fields have 
led thousands of men to seek their fortunes in the colder 


parts of Alaska and there to build small towns. Nome is 
a rich mining town north of the Yukon delta. 
Among the large land animals are the caribou, the 


reindeer and the polar bear; but there are also many 
small fur-bearing animals. The shore waters abound in 
halibut and cod, and great quantities of salmon are taken 
in the rivers. Bering sea is the best sealing region in the 
world. Fishing and fur trading 
are important industries. 

The best sealing grounds are on the 
Pribilof islands, far out in 
s go there to 


Bering sea, 


In summer countless 


feel and to rear their young. Many 
are then killed fo ieir fine fur. 
These islands belon the United 
States. The Comunaider islands, 


another noted group © aling islands 


in the same sea but nearer the coast 


of Asia, belong to Ru 


About one half o| entury ago 
(1867) the United Siates bought 
Alaska from Russia. paying for it 
$7,200,000. This is a sinall sum com- | 


pared with the value of the furs, fish, 
lumber and minerals which this region 
produces. 


The original settlers in Alaska were Eskimos and 
Indians. The first white settlers were fur 
traders. After the purchase by the United States small 
numbers of Americans went to Alaska to engage in the 
fur trade and fisheries. Later large numbers went to 
the gold fields; but along the coast there are still more 
Eskimos and Indians than white people. 


Russian 


Topics: — orm and boundaries of Alaska; Aleutian islands: 
area of Alaska; moantains; noted peaks; surface of interior; tun- 
dras ; Yukon river and basin; Alaskan coast and its islands ; Japan 
current; climate of Alaska: contrast of summer and winter; glaciers; 
forests; gold fields; best district for settlement; where towns have 
grown; chief towns: animals; sea products; Pribilof islands: 
people; how Alaska became part of United States; summary of 
industries of Alaska. 


Map Studies: — What oceans and sea partly ‘surround Alaska? 
What strait separates it from Asia? On which side of Arctic circle 
is narrowest part of this strait ? 

Describe course of Yukon river. On which side of Arctic circle 
is it building a great delta? Where is Cook inlet? Where are the 
Pribilof islands? Locate Sitka; Juneau; Nome; Mt. McKinley} 
Mt. Logan; Mt. St. Elias. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


79. Hawaiian Islands? 


Far out in the Pacific, about 2000 miles from San 
Francisco and in about the same latitude as Porto Rico, 
They have a 
There are eight 


lie the islands of the Tlawaiian group. 
tropical climate, with plentiful rainfall. 
rincipal islands -— Se 
fa Riomber of "nee je ae t 
rocky islets. The }//~«.,,, 
total area | ee 
about one third | 
greater than that | 
of Connecticut. 
. ‘ 


is 


These islands Jd Hi aim 
extend northwest |}®\/__4 
and southeast for fi /“% 


“eto, 
about 400 miles. || “/ oF 
They are of volcanic 4 2 
origin and are built 
up from the bottom 


i 
| 
of the ocean, which 
| is here about 16,000 hes he 


to 18,000 feet deep. i. oe 
The largest is- | oe ee 4+% 
Be land is Hawaii, || °~___¥f nAeiae? 
] and the same 
name is often given to the entire group. Most parts of 
the islands are rugved with cones, ridges and other forms 
of lava flows, but ihere are also many valleys of great 


fertility. The rich soil is well watered, and the vegetation 
is luxuriant. Tropical fruits abound. Sugar, rice, pineapples 
_ and coffee are the chief products and leading exports. 


On the island of Hawaii rise two of the highest peaks in all 
the Pacific isles, —the voleanoes of Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa. 


1 Formerly known as the Sandwich islands. 


HONOLULU 


SCALE OF MULES 


exert 1} 


——$— 7] || annexed to the United } 
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Although their summits are only a little more than two and a half 
miles above sea level, yet the peaks really rise from the sea-bottom, 
a distance of over’ six miles. 

Mauna Loa is active; on its east slope is the huge active crater of 
Kilauea, world-famed for its size and for the grandeur of its seething 
lake of molten lava. There are other active craters in the island, re: 

and earthquakes are frequent. Several violent eruptions ; 

have taken place in recent years, both on the land and 
in the border bays. Thousands of persons every 
year visit Hawaii to study the volcanoes and 
hot springs, as well as to observe the 
people and enjoy the mild climate. 


The native people of 
the Hawaiian islands 
are happy and light- 
hearted. They 


ALASKA 
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belong to the brown race and are more intelligent than any 
other natives of the Pacific islands, except some of the Fili- 
pinos. There are about 38,000 of these aborigines in the 
Hawaiian islands. The number of Japanese settlers in 
these islands is much greater, and the number of Chinese 
a few thousand less. There are also several thousand 
Americans, as well as white people of other nations. 


Various chiefs, kings and queens ruled Hawaii until July 4, 1894, 
when the white people there formed a republic. About four years 
; later the islands were 


Hawaii is a territory of 
the United States. What 
is the name of the other 
territory? See page 70. 
Locate this territory on 
the commercial map on 
page 190. a. 

The island of Molokai 
contains a leper settle- 
ment. Leprosy is the 
worst scourge among the 
natives, and the victims 
are sent to this island to 
prevent the spread of the 
disease. ; ; 

Honolulu is the capi 


tal and chief city of 
the islands. It is finely 
located on a dk 


| bor on 
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towns. Nearly all the large 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


and coal promise a rich reward to future miners in the 
islands. 

The primitive people of the Philippines are thought to 
be the Wegritos, a dwarfish black race now found in the 
mountains of Luzon and Negros islands. They have the 
frizzly black hair, thick lips and wide nostrils, such as are 
seen among other people of the black race. The Negritos 
, were long ago hunted from 
the lowlands by stronger 
people of the brown or 
Malay race, and now wan- 
der over the ranges and 
*\through the forests, with- 
7 out fixed homes, eating wild 
fruits and sleeping wherever 
they may be when darkness 
comes on. 

Of the eight and one 
_ half million natives of this 
&) archipelago, nearly all be- 
= long to the Malay race. In 
some parts of the islands 


Family of Negritos Fio0 
they are called /ilipinos. 
The Malays of the cities and towns are bright and intel- 
ligent, but the people of the forest and mountain tribes 
are “simple children of nature.” The people on many of 


the islands are little known, but some of them are fierce 
and warlike. 

Many of the tribes of the interior live on wild fruits, fish and 
game, with little thought of tilling the soil. The lance, bow and 
arrows are native weapons. During the dry season entire tribes 
wander through the forests, sleeping without other shelter than 


the trees; others make rude huts of bamboo, palm or rattan. On 
the various islands the natives 
differ in intelligence, beliefs, 
habits and modes of living. 
Many Chinese have settled 
in the larger towns and cities. 
They are thrifty and carry 
on most of the local trade 
and banking. A few thou- 
sand Spanish and other peo- 
ple of the white race live in 
Manila, Iloilo and other 


towns are on the seacoast. 
Hundreds of American teachers and thousands of Ameri- 
can soldiers are now serving in the Philippines. 

Manila is the capital and largest city of the archipelago. 
It is about as large as San Francisco and is situated on a 
fine bay at the mouth of the Pasig river, the outlet of Bay 
lake. The greater part of the foreign trade of the islands 
passes through Manila. 


The harbor of Manila was not deep enough to let the largest 


steamships lie along the wharves to load and unload. By building 


\ = 


Hemp press, Manila 


ey I tie ~~“ ? - =r ee eet Ti 
: ps eae S 
breakwaters and jetties and by dredging, it has been made one of >: oa 
the best and most modern harbors in that part of the world. 3 
The older part of the city is on the south bank of the Pasig of 
river; the newer part is on the north bank. The modern buildings ca, 


are mostly low and built of wood, as they withstand earthquake ~ 

shocks better than high stone structures. 
During the late war with Spain American warships destroyed ~~ 

a Spanish fleet in the harbor of Manila. 


Iloilo is the second port of importance. It is on the a 


island of Panay. : 
The exports of the islands are mostly hemp, tobacco, w 
copra and sugar. The principal imports are rice, flour, cloth, 
coal and kerosene. The foreign trade is chiefly with the 
United States - —— Bae 
and Great 
Britain. 
Topics: — 
How United 
States gained 
Philippines; 
locate this 
group Of is- 
lands; two 
largest islands; 
Magellan; sur- 
face of islands; : 
the climate; a IE : - 
scenery; for- Street scene in Manila z 
ests; leading ; 
plant products ; Manila hemp ; animals; minerals; Negritos; Malay Gm 
race; Filipinos; native life in interior; Chinese; Spanish; Ameri- 
cans; Manila; Iloilo; exports; imports. 


8]. Other Island Possessions in the Pacific 


Guam. Almost due east of Manila, about 1600 miles 
out in the Pacific, lies the island of Guam, which Spain 
ceded to the United States at the close of the late war. 
It is the southernmost of a 
chain of islands stretching 
northward for about 500 
miles. Magellan named 
these the Ladrones, or thieves’ 
islands, because the natives 
stole some of his goods. For 
Guam and other islands 
named below, see inseé on 
map of Philippines, page i 
127; also map on page 187 ee 
The Ladrone islands are 
small and mostly voleanic in 
origin, and some have active craters. The climate is _ 
mild, like that of Hawaii. The islands have a population 
of 12,000, nearly all being brown people. Guam, the — 
jsland belonging to our country, is the most important — 
island of the group, and most of the natives live there. _ 
Fully half of the people are in the capital town of 4 
The island of Guam is the largest of the Le 
Tt is 30 miles in length and has an area of =! 
miles. It has a fringing coral ret . 
ae 


ow) 


<i 


» 


‘ Pre - | 
— 
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126 PHILIPPINE AND 


When first visited by Magellan there were thought to be about 
50,000 natives in this group of islands, but under the rule of white 
men the original natives became extinct. The present natives are 
descendants of Philippine tribes. They have several schools, and 
most of the inhabitants can read and write. Spanish is the com- 
mon language. A few white people live in Agana. 


. Guam has no foreign trade, as it does not lie in the path 
of ocean steamers. The island has been made a coaling sta- 
| tion and base of supplies for ships of the American navy. 
F TuTuILA AND MANnva 
7 Istanps. These islands are 
about as far south of the 
equator as Manila is north 
of that line, but they are far 
out in the Pacific, east of 
Australia. See map of Aus- 
: tralia, page 187. They be- 
long to a group known as the 

Samoa islands. 
The Samoans are very 
skillful in using canoes, and 
for this reason their islands 


OTHER ISLANDS 


during the northern midwinter. Here, as in the rest of 
the torrid zone, the rainy season is during the hottest 
months. Day breezes from the sea and cool nights help 
to temper the hot climate and make it healthful. 
Rico is one of the most healthful islands of the West 
Indies. Its hilly regions are cooler than the lowlands 
and afford relief from the intense summer heat. 

The river valleys, coastal plains and hillsides of Porto 
Rico are very fertile. 


Porto 


By far the most valuable product 


is sugar, which thrives on the 
low lands along the shore; 
Coffee 


grows best on the hill slopes. 


next comes tobacco. 


Sugar, coffee, tobacco and 
fruit are the leading products. 
What does lesson 31 tell about 
What does 
lesson 32 tell about tobacco ? 


sugar? About coffee ? 


About one million people 
Of these, 
white and 


live in Porto Rico. 
two thirds are 


one third are Negroes. 


are often called the Naviga- 
tors islands. Germany for- 
merly owned some of the Samoan islands. These are now 
1 administered by New Zealand; their chief town is Apia. 
Tuiuila and the Manua group belong to the United 
States. Their best harbor is Pago Pago, on Tutuila. 
It is a naval and coaling station. Tutuila is rugged with 
mountains, but there are dense forests and fertile valleys. 
The people belong to the brown race. 
: _ Wake Istanp. About as far northeast of Guam as 
this island is east of Manila, the little island known as 
Wake island has been built by coral polyps in the Pacific. 
It has many trees, but it is a lonely spot far out in the 
3 ocean and nobody lives on it. This is one of many tiny 
: islands owned by the United States. 


Topics: —Guam and Agana; Samoa islands; Tutuila; Apia 
and Pago Pago; Wake island. 


82. Porto Rico and Virgin Islands 


Porto Rico has, in general, the shape of a rectangle. It 
is about 100 miles in length by 36 in breadth, and is about 
three fourths as large as Connecticut. 

The island has no large mountains, its loftiest peaks 
being only three fourths of a mile in height. For the 
most part the inland regions are hilly, with wooded 
ridges running east and west, sending small rivers to the 
seacoast on all sides. A broad belt of coastal region 
ss emnsists of level tracts, or savannas, alternating with 
uneven ridgy areas. 

vy This island is in the torrid zone and has the wet and 
Pee the dry seasons of that zone. Its lowlands have hot or 


ss warm weather almost all the year, with cool weather 
ale ee 
“a Ms 3 


“¥ | 


Pr eee es 


Military road between San Juan and Ponce 


Nearly all the white people 
are of Spanish descent. 
3efore the war between the United States and Spain this island’ 


belonged to Spain. 
to the United States. 


At the close of the war Porto Rico was ceded 


The cities and towns are mostly near the coast. San 
Juan is the chief city of the north coast and the capital of 
the island. It is built on a fine harbor. 

Ponce, the largest city near the south coast, is connected 
with the capital by a military road running across the 
island. Other important cities share with the two named 
the export trade in sugar, molasses, coffee and cigars. 
The chief articles of import are cloth and metal wares. 
Most of the trade is with the United States. 

Viren Istanps. East of Porto Rico lies a group of 
small islands known as the Virgin islands. Of these, 
Vieques (or Crab island), Culebra (or Snake island) and a 
few smaller rocky islands were joined to the United States 
with Porto Rico. See map on page 185. We have since 
bought St. Thomas, St. Croix (or Santa Cruz) and St. John 
from Denmark. Still farther east are several small islands 
of this group, belonging to Great Britain. 

The Virgin islands are mountainous, but there are 
fertile areas. Sugar is the principal product. St. Croix 
has an area of eighty-four square miles; St. Thomas is @ 
little over one third as large; St. John is smaller. The 
chief port is Charlotte Amalie, on St. Thomasisland. It has 
a deep harbor, where ships can outride with safety all 
storms except hurricanes from the south. 

Topics: — Form and size of Porto Rico; surface ; climate ; prod- 


ucts; people; how United States acquired this island; cities; 
exports; imports; principal Virgin islands; product; harbor. 
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83. Form of Government 


The United States has grown to be the foremost republic 
and the wealthiest nation in the world. . 

The highest law of the nation is known as the Con- 
stitution of the United States. This written law, or body 
of laws, was adopted in Philadelphia’ by men chosen 
from the thirteen states a few years after the Revolu- 
tionary war. It has since received several additions, or 
amendments. 


The Constitution states what the form of our government shall 
be; names the various offices; indicates how the offices are to be 
filled ; defines the authority of the officers; limits the power of the 
lawmakers ; provides for national or Federal courts, of which the 
highest is the Supreme Court ; and, in general, forms the highest law 
of the land. 


The government has three main branches: one makes 
the laws; a second explains or interprets the laws; a 
third enforces the laws. The first is the legislative branch; 
the second, the judicial; the third, the executive. 

The law-making or /egislative department of the United 
States is known as Congress. It consists of two bodies, 
—the Senate and the House of Representatives. 


Both the senators and the representatives are chosen by vote of 
the people. There are two senators from each state. The represent- 
atives are chosen according to the number of people in the state, 
but each state has at least one representative. Senators are elected 
to serve for six years; representatives are elected to serve for 
two years. 


The chief executive officer is called the President. He 
is elected to serve for four years, and his duty is to enforce 
or execute the laws. He is Commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy of the United States. 


To aid in governing, the President (with the approval of the 
Senate) appoints ten men known as members of the Cabinet. They 
superintend the foreign affairs, the finances, the army, the navy, 
the internal affairs, the commerce, the labor, the law cases, the 
postal matters and the agricultural interests of the nation. 

With the President is elected a Vice-President, who presides 
over the Senate and who succeeds to the office of President if it 
becomes vacant during his term. 

The President and Vice-President are chosen by electors, who are 
elected by the people. If the electors fail to elect, the national 
House of Representatives elects a President, and the Senate elects a 
Vice-President. 

A proposed law presented to Congress for action is called a dill. 
It becomes a national daw when it receives the consent of a majority 
of each body of lawmakers and the approval of the President. If 
the President disapproves or vetoes a bill, it cannot become a law 
without receiving a two thirds vote of each body, —Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


The Supreme Court of the United States consists of 
a Chief Justice and eight Associate Justices appointed 
5s the President, with the consent of the Senate, and 
olding office for life or during good behavior. There 


aires Ceameaeroce ret halo afack on March 4, 1789. 
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are also lower or 
general government. 
courts. 


inferior courts belonging to the 
Together they are called the Federal 


The Federal courts may be called upon to decide such questions 
as these: cases arising between parties of different states ; cases 
that depend on the meaning of treaties between this country and 
any other; cases that depend on the right of Congress to make cer- 
tain laws; cases arising from trouble on American ships at sea; 
cases that affect consuls (see lesson 39) and some other public ofticers 
serving in foreign lands. Some of these cases are tried first by an 
inferior court, with right of appeal to the Supreme Court; but 
others are taken at once before the highest court. 

All rights that the states did not give to the Union, 
under the Constitution, they reserved for themselves. 
From time to time new states have been added to the 
original thirteen, till now there are forty-eight, — over 
three and a half times as many as in 1776. Each state 
resembles a republic and has its Constitution, its Senate 
and House of Representatives, its Supreme Court, and its 
chief executive officer, called a 
other officers. 


governor, — as well as 


Some parts of our country are not included in any 
state, but are known as ¢erritories. Their governors and 
judges are appointed by the President, with the consent 


of the Senate. The territories elect their ov 


bodies. 


n legislative 


We have seen that there are now two territories, 
in the far northwest part of the continent, and Hav 
islands far out in the Pacific. The other divisions of the country, 
except the District of Columbia (see below) uch detached 
island possessions as Porto Rico and the Philippine islands, are 
states. 

Congress has not yet decided as to the final form of government. 
for Porto Rico and the Philippines. 

From time to time, as the territories increase in population, some 
of them are admitted into the Union as states. Thus, in 1906, Con- 
gress voted to make the two territories of Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory a single state and named it the state of Oklahoma. The 
Indian Territory, now part of Oklahoma, was long ago set apart as. 
a home for certain tribes of Indians, 


iely, Alaska, 
i, a group of 


and 


Congress meets in the city of Washington, the Supreme 
Court sits there, the President resides in that city, and the 
members of the Cabinet have their offices there. Wash- 
ington is therefore the capital of the United States. 

The city of Washington is on a tract of land ceded by 
the state of Maryland for the use of the government. 
This tract of land is known as the District of Columbia. 
It is neither a state nor a territory, but is under the 
control of Congress. 

Topics: — Form of government of United States; Constitution 
and its object; three branches of the government; Congress; 
number of senators; how number of representatives is determined ; 
President ; President's Cabinet; duty of Vice-President ; how Presi- 
dent and Vice-President are chosen ; how a bill differs from a law; 
Supreme Court and its duties; duties of Federal courts; rights 
reserved by states; how a state resembles nation; how territory 


differs from state; number of states and territories; city of 
Washington; District of Columbia. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


84. Canada, Newfoundland and Northern Islands 


The surface of Canada is similar in many respects to 
that of the United States. In the west rise the lofty 
ranges of the Rocky mountain highland; in the east is 
the lower highland, chiefly in the Labrador peninsula ; 
between them spreads the Central plain. 

The Western highland of Canada consists of many 
ranges; the most important are the Coast range and 
the Rocky mountains. The former is a continuation of 
the Cascade mountains. 

Both of these ranges are in the path of the westerly winds and 
receive plentiful rainfall. The summits are heavily snow clad and 
large glaciers are found on their slopes. The mountains, as well as 
the lower parts of the highland, are densely wooded. 
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Among the loftiest peaks of this highland are Mt. Logan and 
Mt. St. Elias, near the border of Alaska; but neither of these 
peaks is so high as Mt. McKinley in Alaska. 

Branches of the Yukon river drain part of the northern region 
of the Rocky mountain highland. The famous Klondike gold 
district is in the Yukon basin, not far from the place where the 
tiver flows into Alaska. Dawson is one of several towns that have 


Sprung up in this gold-bearing district. See map on page 72. 

The St. Lawrence river flows in a valley that separates 
two parts of the eastern highland of North America. In 
the great peninsula of Labrador, between the gulf of 
St. Lawrence and Hudson bay, the highland consists of 
an but rugged plateau, above which rise bare rocky 

ills; but no part forms a true mountain range. 

In the valleys of this low plateau are many lakes and swamps 


through which streams flow. These lakes were formed in the same 
manner as those in New England. See lesson 60. Forests cover a 
large part of the region. 

The winter winds which reach the peninsula of Labrador often 
blow from the north and are then cold and piercing. The winds 
that blow from the sea are also chilly, for a cold polar current 
Sweeps past this part of the Atlantic coast. 
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Fur-bearing animals, as well as deer and wild fowl, are numer- 
ous, and the few thousand Indians and still fewer white people 
who make their homes in that cold region live by hunting. In 
summer they travel in canoes through lakes and streams, thus 
avoiding the swamps and forests. 


The region west of Hudson bay and extending down 
the Mackenzie river basin to the Arctic coast is mostly a 
lowland, having many swamps, lakes and rivers. These 
lakes also were mostly formed in the same manner as 
those in New England. 


For a long distance inland from the Arctic coast the plain is 
frozen all the year, except when the summer sun thaws a few 
inches of the topsoil. The southern part of the Mackenzie basin 
has forests and open grass lands. Large herds of reindeer, called 
caribou, are found in this district and 
even farther 
north. 


Sea ae 


Small tribes of Indians live on 
the bleak plains, and bands of 
Eskimos are found along the 
shores of the Arctic ocean and Hudson bay. To these people 
the caribou (see page 52) are of great value. The flesh is one of 
the staple foods, and the skins are used in making clothing and 
tents. 


The most productive part of Canada consists of a broad 
belt of land about four hundred miles wide, lying along 
the northern border of the United States and reaching 
from ocean to ocean. This includes the region round 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, the valley of the St. Lawrence 
river, the section round the Great Lakes, the fertile prai- 
ries in the valleys of the streams flowing to lake Winnipeg, 
and the Pacific coast region. ’ 

Canada, or the Dominion of Canada, comprises the prov- 
inces of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward island, New Bruns- 


wick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 


and British Columbia ; besides these there are Yukon Terri- 


tory and the Provisional Districts of Mackenzie, Keewa in 2 


and Franklin. 
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The island of Newfoundland and a small part of the 

adjacent mainland do not form a part of Canada; but 
both Newfoundland and Canada belong to the British 
empire. 

Canada and Newfoundland are parts of a limited monarchy. 
The governor-general of each is appointed by the king of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The law-making or /egislative department of Canada consists of a 
Senate and a House of Commons. The members of the former are 
appointed for life; the members of the latter are elected by the 
people, as in our own country. 


Canada is about equal in area to the United States, but 
has only about one twelfth as many people. A large 
part of Canada once belonged to France, and many people 
of French descent still live there, though 
they are now greatly outnumbered by the 
English-speaking population. 

In surface, climate and products 
the provinces of Canada along the 
northern border of the United States 
resemble the portions of our country 
which they adjoin. 

The most thickly settled portion of 
Canada is the region extending east- 
ward from lake Huron, down the St. 
Lawrence valley to the gulf. It in- 
cludes parts of the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. Barley and wheat 
thrive here, soit-wood forests abound, 
and Jarge numbers of sheep and cattle 
find excellent pasturage. 

In this productive area are found most 
of the large cities of Canada. Among” 
these are Montreal, Toronto, Quebec, 
Hamilton and Ottawa; the latter is the capital. 
These cities have a large trade in lumber, barley, 
sheep and wool, cattle and hides. 

The city of Montreal owes its growth largely to the fact that 


st is below the lowest rapids of the St. Lawrence river. Ocean 
_ steamers can ascend the river as far as this city. 


_-_—sC The Red river prairies extend northward into Canada. 
____ These and other fertile prairie lands in the valleys of the 


Saar flowing to lake Winnipeg yield immense quanti- 
s of wheat. The city of Winnipeg in the province of 


is the most important center of trade for this 
us wheat district. 


(Continued on page 132.) 


p Studies: —In what part of North America is Canada? 
ans partly bound it? Name a large bay that indents its 
,; mame a large gulf on the east. Name a bay and a 
2 Canada and Greenland. 
of the United States is northwest of Canada? 
Esper of North Denerin (see page 62) show 
nate ot Cassis? 
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What range lies along the shore of the Pacific? What great 
range farther inland also runs parallel to this coast? Locate 
Mt. Logan and Mt. St. Elias. 

What large river drains most of the Arctic portion of the Central 
plain of North America? Into what ocean does this river flow? 
Name three lakes that send water through this river to the ocean. 

What river flows from lake Winnipeg? What river from the 
south flows into this lake? What have you learned about the 
prairies in the valley of this river? See lesson 70. What does les- 
son 68 tell about the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence river? 

Review lessons 21, 22 and 23 and tell what you can of the climate 
of Canada. In what two zones is Canada? JDescribe the seasons 
of these zones. 

Name some plant products of Canada. See lesson 34. 
lessons 87 and 59 tell about the animals of that country ? 

What large bodies of water partly surround the province of 
Ontario? What river separates Ontario from New 
York? What great river flows through the province 
of Quebec? 

Locate Nova Scotia; 
Prince Edward island; Newfoundland. 
Between which of these is the bay of 
Fundy? Locate British Columbia ; Yukon. 

What river valley famous for wheat 
is partly in Manitoba? What large lake 


What do 


New Brunswick; 


lies within this province? Name 
two provinces drained chiefly by 
the Saskatchewan river. Name 


three large lakes that form part of 
2 the Mackenzie system. 

Ha What two provinces 
meet in the Rocky moun- 
tains ? 


Map Studies: — What 
bodies of water partly 
34 surround Mexico? What 
tropic crosses this coun- 
try? What country is on 
the north? What general 
name is given to the 
group of small countries 
on the southeast ? 

What does the relief map on page 62 show about the surface of 
Mexico? Locate the Sierra Madre. In what part of Mexico are 
the voleanoes of Orizaba and Popocatepetl ? What bodies of water 
are separated by the isthmus of Tehuantepec ? 

In what two zones is Mexico? Review lessons 21 and 22 and 
tell what you can about the climate of Mexico. 

What does lesson 25 tell about the people of Mexico? ] 


Eider duck and nest 


Map Studies : — Between what bodies of water do the countries of 
Central America lie? 

Nore :— Belize, on the west coast of the Caribbean sea, is 4 
colony of Great Britain and not one of the countries of Central 
America. 

What does the relief map on page 62 show about the surface of 
Central America? 

What country of Central America borders on Mexico? Which 
of the Central American countries reach from the Caribbean sea t0 
the Pacific ocean? 

Where is lake Nicaragua? 

In what zone is Central America? ‘ell what you can about the 
climate of this zone. 
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British Columbia, like the state of Washington, has 
valuable coal mines. forests and fisheries. The chief cities 
of the province are Vancouver and Victoria. The latter is 
on Vancouver island. 

Newfoundland and the provinces of Canada round the 
gulf of St. Lawrence have extensive fisheries. Halifax 
and St. Johns send large quantities of codfish to the 
United States. Most of these are caught on the Grand 
Bank. southeast of Newfoundland. : 

New Brunswick. like Maine, is in the soit-wood forest 
belt. The city of St. John exports lumber. 

Iceland lies io the northeast of North America. It for- 
merly belonged to Denmark, but it is now mdependent. 
A part of Greenland is still a A Danish colony. 
The Aretie circle crosses the south-central 
part of Greenland and runs Z through a 
small peninsula of northern ' a pit a aie Iceland. 

The interior of Green- : 
land is buried under a 
sheet of ice and 
snow thousands of 
feet thick. Wide 


and deep glaciers 
from this ice sheet 


blocks break off, forming icebergs. It is thought 
that the vast ice sheet that once spread over 
Canada, New England and the states round the Great Lakes (see 
lesson 60) was similar to that of Greenland to-day, only much larger. 

A small current drifts northward from the Gulf stream to the 
southwest shore of Greenland and helps to make the climate milder 
there than over the rest of the great island. Eskimos and white 
people, the latter mostly Danes or people of Denmark, have built 
villages along the southwest coast. 

Iceland is a yoleanic island. Its inland region has large lava 
flows and is cold and barren. The inhabitants have made most of 
their settlements along the coast. They raise a few vegetables 
and have flocks of sheep. Eider ducks build their nests on this 
island as well as on Greenland, and the fine feathers, or eider down, 
with which they line their nests are of great value. Codfish and 
other food fish are caught in the waters around Iceland. 

This island is remarkable for its voleanoes and geysers; one of 
the latter throws a column of water about 150 fect into the air. 
Mt. Hekla is the best known of the voleanoes of Iceland. 


‘Topics : — Surface of Canada; Rocky mountain highland; Klon- 
dil a seaxtrich ; peninsula of Labrador ; Mackenzie river basin ; most 
productive part of Canada; provinces and districts ; government of 

da ; —. and paleo; products and cities of most thickly 


MEXICO 


settled partof Canada; wheat region ; British Columbia ; Newfound- 
land and provinces round gulf of St. Lawrence; New “Brunsw ick ; 
location of Greenland and Iceland; interior of Greenland; south- 
west coast and people; interior of Iceland; people; products ; 
volcanoes and geysers. 


85. Mexico’ 


Nearly the whole of Mexico is a plateau region forming 
part of the Western highland North America. 
narrow southern end of the plateau of Mexico is about a 
mile and a half above sea level. A chain of lofty vol- 
canoes extends east end of the 
highland. 


The 


and west across this 
Orizaba is the highest of these peaks, though not nearly so high 
as Mt. McKinley. Popocatepetl is another high peak in this yol- 
canic region. Indians that live on the sides of this voleano take 
sulphur in large quantities from the crater. 
The highest range of mountains running northward in Mexico 


is the Sierra Madre, in the western part of on lateau. 


The plateau of 
Mexico and the nar- 
row coastal plains 
alone the shore of the 
cull of Mexico receive 
stunmer rainfall from 


the trade winds. This 
coastal region is hot and 
unhealthful; it consists 
largely of swampy lands, densely wooded. The western 
slopes of the highlands of Mexico are dry. 

Part of Mexico is in the torrid zone and part is in the warm belt 
farther north; but because of height and nearness to the equator, 
the climate of the plateau of Mexico is mild and there are no long 
periods of great heat or cold. Millions of white people and Indians 
live in Mexico, chiefly in the plateau region where there is good 
farming and grazing land. Cattle raising is here a leading industry. 
Among the agricultural products are coffee, cotton, sugar cane and 
tobacco. 

In some parts of Mexico, especially in Yucatan, is raised @ 
variety of century plant that yields a kind of fiber known as sisal 


hemp. This hemp is shipped in large quantities to our country, 
where it is used in making rope and twine. 


Mexico has rich mines of silver, copper and other quin- 
erals. The most valuable mines are near the Sierra Madre. 
The leading exports from Mexico to the United States 
are silver, copper, oil and cattle. Our country sends cloth 


1 See map studies on page 130. 
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and hardware to Mexico. The trade is carried on largely 
across the Rio Grande, as well as through the ports of 
Vera Cruz on the east and Acapulco on the southwest. 

Mexico, the capital and principal city of the republic, 
is situated in a beautiful hill-encircled valley nearly a mile 
and a half above It has 
a population about equal to that of 
San Francisco. 

Mexico is a republic consisting 
of many territories. 
During the past twenty years the 
Mexicans have made great prog- 
ress, especially in means of travel 
over the The most 
important cities are united by rail- 
road lines. 


sea level. 
states and 


country. 


Topics :—— General surface of Mexico; 
voleanoes; Sierra Madre; climate of 
Mexico; people ; products; exports and imports; city of Mexico; 
government. 


86. Central America’ 


Most of Central America is rugged country. Its high- 
est parts are riniges of voleanoes rising mainly along the 
Pacifie border |i branching inland. 


The eastern coast lands of Central America receive plentiful 
rains from the trade winds; in summer this land has also rainfall 
from the equatorial rain belt. 

Among the ranges of Central America are many upland valleys 
covered with fine aud fertile soil. Many white people, Indians and 
Negroes live in these upland valleys. 

In parts of Central America are found ruins of temples made by 
Indians who held the land when the white men first went there. 

Central America consists of the six republics of Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and 
Panama. Until 1903 Panama was part of Colombia, a 
country of South America. But Panama is now a repub- 
lic and is included among the Central American states. 
See pages 187 and 196. 

A large part of the foreign trade of 
Central America is with the United 
States. These small tropical countries 
send us coffee, bananas, rubber, mahog- 
any and indigo. In return our country 
sends them cloth and hardware. 

Locate the following cities: Guatemala, Mana- 
gua, Leon, Bluefields, San Jose, Panama. 

British Honduras, a colony of Great 
Britain, has products similar to those of 9 
the Central American republics. a 

New York city has a population about 
equal to that of all Central America. 


Topics : — Surface of Central America; rain- Water carrier, Mexico 
fall; people; ruins; lake Nicaragua; republics ; 
exports ; imports ; ‘cities of Central America; British Honduras. 


1 See map studies on page 180. ” 
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87. West Indies 


The long chains of islands which separate the Atlantic 
ocean from the gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean sea are 
called the West Indies. These islands are in several groups, 
ie northern being the Bahamas; next in order follow 

the great islands of Cuba, Haiti, 
Jamaica and Porto Rico, with their 
| border islets, together forming the 
Greater Antilles ; lastly, the many 
| smaller islands of the Lesser 
Antilles extend from Porto Rico 
almost to the coast of South 
=| America. 

At the close of the war with Spain, 
| Porto Rico and its border islands were 
| ceded to the United States; Cuba be- 
came a republic under the protection of 
our country. 


Porto Rico. This island and some of the small neighboring 
islands have already been studied. See lesson 82. 


Cuba. Cuba, the “Pearl of the Antilles,” is the largest 
island of the West Indies. It is almost as large as Penn- 
sylvania. 

The island may be 
roughly divided into 
three regions, — 
mountainous in the 
east, hilly in the 
middle, mostly level 
in the west or south- 
west. Its highest 
range follows the 
southeast coast. A 
few peaks rise about 
a mile and a half above sea level. 

The coast of Cuba is largely fringed with coral reefs, 
rocks and sand bars, making navigation difficult ; but 
there are many harbors that r ane among the finest in the 
world. The Isle of Pines, or Jsla de Poon is under the 
government of Cuba. 

Cuba is in the torrid zone, and its lowlands have hot or 
warm weather almost all the year, with plentiful rainfall. 
The vegetation is luxuriant. Sugar cane and tobaceo are 
the principal crops. Some coffee is raised. Oranges, pine- 
apples. bananas and other fruits abound. The sweet potato 
is one of the most useful products of the island. Many 
parts have excellent pasture lands. 

The shore waters and streams yield many kinds of food 
fish. Iron is found in the southeast part of the island. 

There are more than two million people in Cuba, 
two thirds of them being of Spanish descent and the other 
third mostly Negroes, with several thousand coolies, ot i 
laborers from China and the East Indies. The people 
peaceful and industrious. They are gathered ¢ 
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RELIEF MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA 


SOUTH AMERICA 


88. Andes Highland 


Review lesson 14 and tell what you can about the highlands and 
lowlands of South America. 

The isthmus of Panama joins the two parts of America. This 
hilly neck of land is only about thirty miles wide. A railroad 
crosses from shore to shore. Panama seceded from Colombia and 
became a republic. By treaty Panama sold to the United States the 
right to dig a ship canal across the isthmus to join the two oceans. 
This canal belongs to our country. The corner inset map on page 139 
shows the railroad and canal routes. 


The Andes highland extends about one fifth of the way 


round the earth. It consists mainly of a great mountain 
system, with many long and high valleys between its 
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Where is the plateau of Bolivia? What lake is on this plateau? 

Where is the highland of Brazil? Compare it with the Andes 
highland, in length, in width, in shape. Compare the Brazilian 
and Appalachian highlands in width and shape as shown on the 
relief map. What does lesson 14 tell about the highland of Brazil? 

Where is the highland of Guiana? Is it larger or smaller than 
the highland of Brazil? 

On which side of the Andes is the great plain of South America? 
What part of this plain is drained by the Orinoco river? By the 
Amazon river? By the Plata river? 

What have you learned about the selvas? See lesson 14. About 
the Amazon river? In what zone is the basin of the Amazon? 
Name a large branch that enters the Amazon from the south; 
one from the north. What does lesson 14 tell about the pampas? 


ranges. In Colombia the Andes divide into three main ranges. 
The long valleys between them are drained by the Magdalena 
river and its branches ; the main stream is navigable for many 
miles from the sea and is the chief waterway in this country. 


Southward to- 
wards Ecuador 
the mountains 
unite in a mas- 
sive chain near 
the coast. In 
this chain are 
many noted vol- 
canoes. 

One of the most 
important of the 
high valleys of 
the Andes is that 
of Quito, a little 
less than two miles 
above sea level. A 
group of large vol- 


canoes, some of which are very active, surrounds this valley. Of these, 
It is about twice as 
high as the floor of the valley in which the city of Quito has been 
built. The summit of its great cone is buried in snow and is often 


Cotopaxi is the loftiest active volcano known. 


hidden by clouds. 


Another famous peak is Chimborazo, higher than Cotopaxi, but not 


active. Many earthquakes occur in this volcanic region. 
(Continued on page 138.) 


Map Studies :—In what direction is South America from North 
America? What oceans lie east and west of both? What gulf 
and sea are between the two continents? On which side of the 
equator is the greater part of South America? Across what great 
tiver basin of this continent does the equator extend? Sketch the 
general outline of South America, using only three straight lines. 
In what general direction does the north coast extend? The east 
coast? The west coast? Which coast is the longest? 

Draw the Pacific coast of South America. Which is the more 
regular, the west coast of North America or that of South America? 
For drawing and modeling, see guide map in the supplement. 

Draw the north and east coasts of South America. What great 
peninsula of the United States is in about the same longitude as 
the isthmus of Panama? 

What have you learned about the Andes highlands? See lesson 14, 
In what direction does this highland extend? Which coast does 
it follow? Which part of the highland looks highest on the map? 


Which river drains the larger basin, the Plata or the Amazon’? 
Where are the Manos? See lesson 14. What river drains the 
Nanos? What highland partly separates the selvas from the Hanos ? 
The selvas from the pampas and other parts of the Plata basin? 

Compare the Central plains of North America and South America 
as follows: What great highland is on the west of each? Into 
what ocean do most of the large rivers flow? What large river sys- 
tem drains the southern part of each of these plains? The northern 
part? The central or north-central part? 

What river drains part of the northern Andes and flows into the 
Caribbean sea? Where is the San Francisco river? Where are the 
Organ mountains? 

Locate the Falkland islands; the island of Tierra del Fuego; 
the strait of Magellan; cape Horn; the gulf of Guayaquil; the 
Galapagos islands; the island of Juan Fernandez. 

In which zone does the greater part of South America lie? 
In whieh zone is the other part ? What does lesson 21 say about 
the seasons of the torrid zone? ‘The south temperate zone? 
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The highest and widest part of the plateau of the Andes 
is in Peru and Bolivia. This is the highest plateau in 
America and is bordered both on the east and the west 
by lofty ranges. It averages about 12,000 feet in height 
and is three times as high as the Great Basin of North 
America. ,Gold, silver, tin and copper abound in the Andes. 

Lake Titicaca (see lesson 14) is in this plateau between Peru and 
Bolivia. This is the largest lake in South America and is the 
loftiest large body of water in the New World, but some of the 
lakes in the highland of Tibet are still higher. Steamboats navi- 
gate the lake, and a railroad leads down to the coast. The steamers 
and the cars connect at the town of Puno, which is shown in one of 
the pictures on this page. 

Although high, this plateau is too near the equator to be very 
cold, but the tops of the mountains rising above it are buried in 
snow. This region yields much silver ore. 


For more than a thousand miles along the west slope 
of the middle Andes stretches a region known as the 
rainless coast. The desert of Atacama, at the southern 
end of this dry belt, : 
merges into the fer- 
tile plains of central 
Chile. 

The Andes chain 
between Chile and 
Argentina is nar- 
row but very high. 


Years ago the jour- 
ney across this high- 
land between the two 
countries was made on 
mules or on horses, 
but trains now cross the Andes through the mountain passes, 

The pass shown in one of the pictures on this page is not far 
from the giant volcanic cone of Aconcagua and is two miles and a 
half above sea level. There are many other volcanoes in this 
region, and earthquakes are common. 


The Andes chain in southern Chile has settled partly 
beneath the sea. The waiter flowing into the valleys has 
made many bays and straits around the southern end of 
the continent; some of the ridges and peaks that the sea 
did not entirely cover form a fringe of islands. 


Cape Horn is on one of these rocky islands. Near this cape the 
sea is often made very rough by the strong westerly winds. For 
this reason, steamships go through the strait of Magellan instead 
of rounding the cape. Small bands of Indians and the few colonies 
of white people live on the islands south of this strait. 

The Falkland islands, a few hundred miles to the eastward of 
the strait of Magellan, belong to Great Britain. 


ics : — Andes in Colombia; Magdalena river ; Andes in Ecua- 
dor; valley of Quito; Andes in Peru and Bolivia; lake Titicaca; 
desert of Atacama; minerals in Andes; niter; Andes in, Chile and 
Argentina; southern part of Andes; strait of Magellan; Falkland 


| Map Studies : —- What river system drains the greater part of 


? What name is given to the highland in the southeast part 
at dhetsonaty? What small highland lies along the northern 


. 
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border? What does the relief map of South America show about 
the surface of Brazil ? 

What city of Brazil is near the tropic of Capricorn? A little 
south of the equator? In what part of Brazil are Bahia and 
Pernambuco? Name two small countries in the Plata basin. 
Which of these countriés is on the seacoast? 

What country in the southern part of this continent lies 
between the Atlantic ocean and the Andes mountains? Between 
the same mountains and the Pacific ocean? What large river 
flows across the northeast part of Argentina and enters the 
Plata river? Locate the city of Buenos Aires. What does 
the map show about the 
southern part of the coast of 
Chile? Where is the desert 
of Atacama? Between what 
two countries does lake Titicaca 
lie? What does the relief map 
show about the surface of Peru 
and Bolivia? What country is 
east of Bolivia? Name a large 
branch of the Amazon flowing 


out of Bolivia. 
Name two coun- 
tries of South 
America hav- 
ing no seacoast. 

From what 
country does 
the Maranon 
branch of the 
Amazon flow? 
Name three 
countries of 
South America 
crossed by the equator. Which of these countries 
is nearest the isthmus of Panama? 

In what country is lake Maracaibo? 
of the lowlands of Venezuela? 
Venezuela from Brazil? 

What three nations of Europe govern the three parts of Guiana? 
What countries of South America lie wholly north of the equator? 

Beginning at the isthmus of Panama, name in order the countries 
crossed by the Andes highlands. Beginning at the same isthmus, 
name the countries bordering on the Atlantic ocean. What coun- 
tries of South America do not form part of the boundary of Brazil? 

What do lessons 25 and 28 tell about the people of South 
America? What have you learned about the religions of South 
America? See lesson 29. About the governments? See lesson 30. 
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89. Highlands of Brazil and Guiana 


The highland of Brazil is shaped like a triangle, with 
one side lying along the east coast. This coastal part is 
the highest. As a whole, the highland of Brazil has only 
about one sixth the altitude of the Andes. 


The greater part of this highland is a low plateau, from the mid- 
dle of which long rivers flow northward or southward. Rapids and 
falls abound in most of the streams and make them unfit for water- 
ways. Except in the middle portion of the highland the streams 
have worn deep and wide valleys in the plateau, leaving long ridges 
between them. 

The coast ranges of Brazil turn many river branches inland. 
These streams reach the sea by flowing round the ends of the 


ranges. Thus, the San Francisco river winds northward through a 
wide valley a thousand miles long before it finds an 
opening to the sea. Branches of the Parana also are 
turned inland by the coast ranges farther south 


and reach the sea through the broad mouth 
of the Plata river. 


The Guiana highland is, for the most 
Pampas part, a low and much-worn plateau, with 

plumes 4 flat-topped hills and mountains rising in high 
clifis. The general trend of these mountains is parallel 
with the Amazon river. 


Topics : — Highland of Brazil and Andes; surface of highland of 
Brazil; rivers; Guiana highland. 


90. Selvas, Pampas and Llanos 


_ The slopes east of the crest of the Andes are mainly 
in three great river basins. The divides between these 
basins are the highlands of Brazil and Guiana. 

The highest parts of the basin of the Amazon are in 
_ the Andes; the lowest parts are in swamps along the 
2 cas, ‘This river basin includes about one third of the 
eontinent. No other river in the world drains so much 
the Amazon, or carries so much water to the 


SELVAS, PAMPAS AND LLANOS 


Steamers go up the Amazon from the sea to the foothills of the 
Andes; also up some of the larger tributaries. The length of navi- 
gable streams in the Amazon system is greater than the distance 
round the earth. 

This is one of the great rivers that make flood plains. The 
streams in this valley are sluggish, and in times of overflow very 
fine mud settles in the lowlands. In the rainy season some of the 
streams rise thirty or forty feet and spread far and wide over the 
flood plains. 

The main branches of the Amazon are the Madeira on the south, 
and the Negro on the north. 

What does lesson 14 tell about the selvas? 


The forests, or selvuas of the Amazon valley, are found 
mainly on the flood plains that extend many miles from 
the stream. .These are the largest forests in the world. 


— 


Long 


trees, al reeds and rushes 
grow in i wet soil, forming 
a netiworls so thick in some 
places that one cannot pass 
through without first cutting 
apath. ‘Tree ferns and palms 
in greai variety grow in the 
selvas. ‘VYhat does lesson 25 
tell about the Indians that 
live in this valley ? 


The Plata river valley includes 
most of the region south of the 
Amazon valley. The former is only about one half as 
large as the latter. The main stream is the Parana river, 
which flows into the broad Plata river. 

The lowlands of the Plata basin are called pampas, 
meaning fields. The pampas extend also far south of the 
Plata basin and form one of the best grazing regions in 
the world. The greater part of this region is a coastal 
plain. 


Many of the rivers that flow from the Andes towards the pampas 
dwindle away in the plains and do not reach the sea, because the 
rainfall there is light and the water evaporates or sinks into the 
sandy soil. Great plains of sand and gravel extend southward from 
the pampas to the strait of Magellan. These are known as the 
plains of Patagonia. There are fertile Jands in the flood plains of 
the streams that cross this plain. 


The Janos, or plains of the Orinoco, spread round the 
Guiana highland on the north and west. This level Jand 
was formed under the sea and rose as a level coastal plain. 

The Orinoco rises in the Guiana highland and flows round the 


western end of this highland on the way to the sea. This is oné of 
the rivers that are making large deltas. 


vines hang from the, 
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CLIMATE AND PLANT LIFE 


The divides between the three great river basins of this continent 
are so low in places that the eye cannot detect the slope. 

On the upper Parana river, where Brazil, Argentina and Paraguay 
unite, there is a cataract which in some respects is grander than the 
falls of Niagara. It is known as the falls of Iguazt. In one place 
the water plunges down 210 feet into a narrow gorge. 


Topics : Three river basins of South America; size of Amazon 
basin ; navigable streams; flood plains; selvas; Plata river basin; 
pampas; plains of Patagonia; llanos; Orinoco; divides. 


91. Climate 


Refer to the maps on page 28 and tell which river basins and 
highlands of South America are wholly or partly within the torrid 
zone. What desert of this continent is crossed by the tropic of 
Capricorn ? 

In what belt of winds are the Andes of middle and southern 
Chile? See maps on page 31. Study the maps on page 31 and tell 


in what season the equatorial rain belt is over the Orinoco 'basin ; 
over the southern half of the Amazon basin. 

From over what ocean do the rain-bearing winds blow into the . 
Amazon valley? Over the highland of Brazil? 

Study the map of ocean currents on page 32 and state against 
which coast of South America cold currents of water flow; warm 
currents. What effect must the ocean currents have on the 
westerly winds blowing inland over Chile? On the trade winds 
blowing over the tropical portion of South America? 

The greater part of South America has the hot or warm 


climate of the torrid zone. Onl y the narrow southern part 
extends as far south as the cool belt. 

The northern and middle parts of South America are 
in the path of the trade winds and as a rule have plen- 
tiful rainfalls, except on the western slope of the Andes. 
The southern part of the continent, beyond the tropie of 
Capricorn, is mostly in the path of the westerly winds 
which give rains to the western slopes of the Andes. 


A cold polar current flows northward in the Pacific, past the 
coast of Chile. The westerly winds that blow inland over Chile 
are cooled by this current. Becoming warmer as it approaches and 
enters the torrid zone, the current passes the coast of Peru and then 
mingles with the vast equatorial current that flows westward across 
the Pacific. 

The maps on page 31 show that in summer the equatorial rain 
belt is north of the equator and gives plentiful rainfall to the Nanos, 
but south of the equator during the northern winter, leaving the 
anos dry in that season. 

_ The Orinoco valley well illustrates the effect of the shifting of 
the equatorial rain belt north and south of the equator. When 
the sun is north of the equator the llanos are visited by the rain 
belt, with its almost daily rains. The rivers are then swollen by 
heavy rains and spread far and wide over their flood plains. 
Immense herds of cattle and droves of sheep feed on the rich 
8tass which springs up all over the wet plains. ‘The region then 
teems with life. ; 

As the sun’s rays become more and more slanting, the rains leave 
the Nanos and move southward. The overflow in the lowland is 
slowly drained off. The rivers then grow smaller and shrink away 
from their banks. ‘The smaller streams leave only parched beds, 
With here and there muddy pools. 
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During the dry season a great change takes place in the life on 
the plains. Hot trade winds scorch the grass and other plants. 
They die down to the roots and thus await the return of the 
rains. Turtles and snakes bury themselves in the mud. ‘The 
cattle and the sheep move into the flood plains or are driven to 
the grass lands among the border foothills. The plain becomes 


almost a desert. 
The time of heaviest rainfall over the highland of Brazil and 


the greater part of the Amazon valley is during the southern sum- 
mer, though most parts of the region are well watered throughout 


the year. 


Topics : — Part of South America in torrid zone; in warm belt; 
in cool belt; winds of South America; effect of ocean currents; 
equatorial rain belt; wet and dry seasons in Orinoco valley. 


92. Plant Life 


The plant regions of this continent may be roughly 
divided into the great forest areas in the valley of the 
Amazon and on the slopes of the Andes; and the grass 
lands of the Plata basin, the highland of Brazil and the 
Orinoco basin. 

Among the important trees of the northern and middle 
Andes are the cacao, from the fruit of which cocoa and 
chocolate are made, and the cinchona tree, ‘from the bark 
of which the bitter medicine called guinine is made. See 
peture on page 138. 

Large rubber trees and dyewoods grow near the hot and 
moist banks of the Amazon. 

Rosewood trees also grow in the selvas. Piano cases, chairs and 
tables are often carved from rosewood, because it takes such a fine 


Wood that is used in making choice furniture is called 


polish. 
Many kinds of trees in Brazil supply beautiful 


cabinet wood. 
cabinet woods. 


Many useful plants are raised in the highland of Brazil, 
chiefly in the rainy eastern part. Among these are coffee, 
sugar cane, cotton and cassava. 


Coffee is the leading product in this region. What does lesson 14 


tell about coffee ? 
The coffee of Brazil grows best on the warm and rainy slopes of 


the low hills and the plateau at quite a distance from the Atlantic 


coast. 
Cassava is one of the chief articles of food used by poor people 


in Brazil. ‘Tapioca is made from the root of this plant. 


Pepper and other spices are raised in the Guianas. 
Coffee, sugar cane and bananas are produced in all the 
countries in the northern part of this continent. 

The grass lands in the Orinoco valley, the highland of 
Brazil and the Plata valley support millions of cattle, 
horses and sheep. 

The valley of the Plata river and the narrow plain of 
middle Chile produce immense quantities of wheat, corn 


and other grains. 


Topics: —Forests and grass lands; trees of selvas; produets of : 
highland of Brazil; spices; products of countries along north 
coast; best grazing regions; products of Plata valley and Chile 
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9S. Animal Life 


In the lofty highland alone the west coast of Sowh 
America are found two animals, the lama and alpaca. 
that be! sally wa Uae cace? i 

Ong to the same family as the camel. 


These animals well illustrate how ¢ 
the creature to its home. In place of 
feet from hot sand they have tough pac 
them climb rocky places, where they go to Gnd g 

The cool climate of th Ens 
mals, for they are covered 

Large flocks of alpacas 


of the dody adapt 


protect their 


Feet, tO help 


MROURLAIRS Cannot Harm these two 4nl- 


“ . 
==>, 
Willa Woo. 


wool by the people 


Llamas were at one 
time used in great 
numbers to carry silver 
ore from the mountain 
mines to the coast. 
Trains of cars and 
mules now do most of 
this work. 


The condor, largest of flying birds, is often seen among 
the peaks of the Andes. This bird is so strong that it 
sometimes kills sheep and deer that graze in the mountain 


grassy plains east of the Andes are 
animals. Monkeys are numerous. 


ANIMAL LIFE 


There are parrots, toucans and many other birds, as well 
as bright-colored insects without number. Alligators are 
common in the rivers. 

The Indians in this region hunt the tapir for its skin 
and meat. 

This animal lives chiefly in the forests, as it feeds on buds, 
leaves and tender shoots of plants. 

Great serpents, called boas, are sometimes seen crushing 
ant-eaters and other animals. 

The boa has no poison fangs, but it coils its long body round the 
animals and slowly crushes them to death. 

The ant-eater has sharp claws with which it tears open ant-hills. 


Then it thrusts in a long sticky 
tongue aud gathers up the little 
insects for food. 

A large catlike animal, 
called the jaguar, is found 
in nearly all parts of South 
America, as it can feed on sinall animals. In the 
far south is seen the large running bird that looks 
like an ostrich. It is known as the rhea. 

Cattle and sheep in great numbers graze on the 
open plains of this continent. These animals are 


not native there, but were brought by white settlers from 
Europe. 


«erate what you can of llama; alpaca; condor; animals 
of forests and open plains east of Andes; tapir; boa; ant-eater; 
jaguar; rhea; cattle and sheep in South America, 


94. People 


The white people form the leading class in all the 
countries of South America. As a rule, they have settled 
within a few hundred miles of the coast and there built 
most of their cities and towns. Many of the cities of the 
western countries are located in valleys in the Andes, far 
above the hot and sickly lowlands along the coast. 

The names British, French and Dutch, given to the 
three parts of Guiana, indicate what nations of Europe 
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Topics: — Where white people have settled ; Andean cities ; 
Guiana; Portuguese; Spanish; slavery; natives of selvyas; 
Incas ; Cuzco. 


95. Countries and Cities 


Brazit. Rio de Janeiro, the capital of this republic, is z 
on a deep and spacious harbor. This port is near the _ 
richest coffee district of Brazil and is one of the largest 
coffee markets in the world. The largest coffee market 
is Sao Paulo (St. Paul), which ships through Santos, a 
seaport southwest of Rio de Janeiro. ‘ 

Other exports from Rio de Janeiro are sugar, hides, 
tobacco and diamonds. The principal imports into Brazil 7 


are developing this section. The great country of Brazil 
was settled by Portuguese, or people from Portugal, and 
their language is still spoken there. Spanish people have, 
to a large extent, settle ay ‘ies of South - 

pro extent, settled the sou aims : are cotton cloth and machinery. 


America. : : 
. Bahia, a large port northeastward from Rio de Janeiro, 
ee “a at one time common in nearly all parts i South resembles the latter in its foreign trade. 
erlca, ar illions c leer vere tak i sin : : : 
, and millions of Negroes were taken from their home Pernambuco is the leading sugar port of Brazil. The w 


Africa to this continent. They w 1 by the whit le as 
20 : y were used by the white people < shee : Bs: a 
laborers. Now they are free, and they have made their homes near harbor 1s partly inclosed by long chy reefs, as shown in 


the places where they toiled. ‘They form a large part of the popu- the picture. 
lation in nearly all countries of South America. See map on page 35. . Para is on one of the mouths of the Amazon. This city 

Indians of yarious tribes are widespread over this continent. has a large rubber trade. 

Many live in the same districts as the white men and the Negroes, 
but far the greater number are found in the selvas. 

When the white men from Spain first went into the highland of 
Peru and Bolivia they found there a race of Indians whose rulers 
were called Zncas, and the same name was given to all the people 
ruled by the Incas. These Indians had built cities of smoothed 
Stone, and they had made excellent roads and bridges in the moun- 
tains. Cuzco was their chief city, and it still contains ruins of 
their beautiful stonework. 

The white men were very cruel to the Indians and made slaves ; aS 
of them. The descendants of the Incas still live in this highland. Hak eal feningibaterone a ‘a 
Some work in the silver mines; others gather large quantities of 
Peruvian bark and cacao for market. Other exports from the Amazon basin, mostly through Para, are — 


cocoa, Brazil nuts, hides and Peruvian bark. ie = ? 
' i a 


— ee 


ee 


(ys a 


Except the three Guianas, all countries of South America 
are republics, with governments similar in many respects Argentina. The people of this republio. are en 
to the government of the United States. chiefly in raising cattle, horses, sheep, Wheat and corn 
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Buenos Aires is the capital. It is one of the principal 
ports of the continent and has a large foreign trade in 
hides, wool and wheat. The leading imports are cloth 
and railway materials. 

Cordoba and La Plata are important trade centers. The 
former has a university and an academy of sciences. 

Urvueuay. <A large part of this country is grazing 
Jand for cattle and sheep. Wool and hides are the prin- 
cipal exports. 

Montevideo is the capital and the largest port. 

ParaGuay. In this small republic the most valuable 
product is Paraguay tea, or yerha mate. Asuncion, the 


COUNTRIES AND CITIES 


Bolivia has no seaport, but many of its products are 
exported through Buenos Aires, Arica (Chile) and other 
ports. 

La Paz and Sucre are the principal cities. 
the capital. Potosi is noted for its silver mines. 

Peru. Sugar cane and cotton are raised in the flgod 
plains of the small rivers of western Peru. Sheep and 
Sugar, cotton and 


The latter is 


alpacas are reared in the highlands. 
wool are the leading exports. Cloth is the most valuable 
article of import. Copper, silver and petroleum are produced. 

Lima is the capital and largest city of this country. 
Callao is one of the principal seaports of western South 


capital, is the commercial center. America. 
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This republic has great mineral wealth. In 
the desert district of Atacama are found great quantities 
of niter, a whitish salt used in making fertilizer and gun- 
powder. Copper and silver are abundant in the northern 


CHILE. 


half of Chile. Rich mines of coal are being worked in 
the southern half of this country. The principal farming 
products of Chile are wheat and wine grapes. 

Valparaiso is the chief port. Most of the imports — 
such as cloth, cattle and sugar—are received into this 
city. Large quantities of niter and copper are shipped 
from the northern seaport of Iquique. 

Santiago is the capital and largest city of Chile. This 
is one of the Andean cities which are built far above the 
unhealthful coastal region. Santiago is in a wide valley 
‘on the western slope of the Andes, more than one third of 
a mile above sea level. 

Bourvia. This republic has rich mines of tin and silver. 


Its rubber product is of the finest quality, 


= 


& 


Ecuapor. The staple 
product of Ecuador is 
This country, 
like all the others crossed by the Andes, has rich mineral 
deposits. 

Quito is the capital. Guayaquil is its largest seaport. 

CotomBia. The leading export of this country is coffee. 
Bogota, the capital, is over a mile and a half above sea 
level. Colombia is rich in minerals. Most of the world’s 
supply of emeralds comes from its mines. In the year 1903 
its best department seceded and became the republic of 
Panama. See page 187. 

VENEZUELA. Coffee is the most valuable export from 
Venezuela. Many hides are shipped from the Orinoco 
basin. Caracas and Valencia are the most important cities 
of this country. 

GvtAna. The three colonies of Guiana are not thickly 
settled, and the value of their trade is not very great. 
Sugar is the leading export. Georgetown, Paramaribo and 
Cayenne, the capitals of the colonies, are the most impor 
tant centers cf trade. 


cocoa. 
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96. Highlands of Europe Rhine. This range consists chiefly of low folds, like many a 

Europe may be divided into three regions, — high- of the Allegheny ridges. 
lands in the southwest and south, lower highlands in the ‘The Rhone is so rapid that only strong steamers can stem its i 
current above its delta plain. This river rises in the Alps and ; 
flows through the beautiful lake Geneva. 

The river Rhine flows from lake Constance. This stream and 
also some of its branches have worn deep valleys in a broad rolling 
upland reaching almost to its great delta plain. The Rhine is 
navigable to the border of the Swiss plateau. 


The Carpathian mountains partly separate the high- 
lands of southern Europe from the great plains of eastern 
Europe. The lowland part of the Danube basin lying 
southwest of these mountains is known as the plain of 
Hungary. 


This plain was formerly the bed of a great lake. It is now one : 
of the most fertile parts of Europe and supports nearly one fourth 
as many people as there are in the United States. The Danube 
and its branches form a waterway to almost every part of the 
plain. The main river affords an outlet eastward to the Black sea. 
At the place where the Danube leaves the plain of Hungary the 
river has cut a long gorge across the range. This gorge is known 
as the Jron Gate. 
In the gorge the river flows swiftly over a rocky bed, forming 
A canal has been built at great expense, to carry vessels 


Scene in the Alps (Jungfrau) 


northwest, and lowlands spreading over the rest of the ‘pids. Ac ae 
past the rapids. This river has built a great delta. 


continent, as far as the Ural range. Be 
Review lesson 15 and tell what you can about the surface of South of the lower part of the Danube rises the lofty 
Europe. Balkan range of mountains. This is the highest range in wi 
: : the peninsula between the Black and the Adriatic seas. 
The Alps form the mountain center of southwest zs: 
Europe; they are about as high as the Rocky mountains The name Balkan peninsula is often applied to the part of Europe 


that extends southward between the Black and Adriatic seas. Several 
of Colorado. 


Among the Alps are great snow-capped mountains down whose 
sides long glaciers slowly wind, melting in the valleys. Mt. Blane, 
the loftiest of these peaks, is about three miles high. Snow and 
ice bury the upper half of this great peak and the many other 
peaks around it. 

The Alps are pierced by several railroad tunnels. The St. 
Gotthard tunnel is nearly ten miles long, —the longest in the world. 
It connects the plateau of Switzerland with the basin of the Po 
river. Mt. Cenis tunnel is near the western end of the Po basin. 

Along the southern border of the Alps are many lakes that are 
world-famed for their beauty. Among these are lakes Como, Garda 
and Maggiore. 

There are many famous passes over the Alps. Since the building 
of railroads, these lofty passes have been little used by travelers. 

The Alps are famous for their scenery. They abound in Jakes, 
waterfalls and glaciers. 


The western part of the Alps bends southward between 
the valleys of the Po and the Rhone. countries are included in this peninsula. Among the mountains of 
: ea » many ferti yland valleys. 

Monaco, the smallest state in Europe, with an area of only eight this region are many fertile lowlan ) ; e 
Square miles, is near the southeast corner of France, where these The Alps curve round the western part of the fertilePo 


mountains reach the sea. The city of Monaco, in the state of the valley and unite with the long range of the Apennines thé =. : 
Same name, occupies a rocky headland, as shown in the picture. runs through the entire length of the peninsula of Italy. ce 


On the western side of the Rhone valley in France rises On the northeast slope of the Apennines, not far from the Sou : ree ae 
the broad range known as the Cevennes. The Jura moun- of the Tiber, lies the small free state of San Marino. It cove TS 
tains extend from the valley of the Rhone into that of the only 32 square miles and has a population of about ),000, 
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The west coast of Norway is one of many coasts formed by 
rugged land settling partly beneath the sea, thus letting the waters 
flow into deep valleys, making almost countless bays and penin- 
sulas. These deep and long bays in Norway are called jiords. The 
Sogne fiord is the longest and reaches more than a hundred miles 
inland. A large part of the plateau is buried in ice and snow; 
streams leap down the cliffs into the valleys, and many glaciers also 
creep slowly towards the sea. 

Along the west coast of this great peninsula extends a series of 
banks over which the sea is shallow. Beyond them the water is 
very deep. These banks abound in fish. 

This peninsula has mines that yield iron of a very high grade. 

The northern part of Norway is so far from the equator that for 
. two months in summer the sun does not sink below the horizon 

seen from the North 
eape. 


The great range 
of the Caucasus 
mountains rises 
along the 
south- 
east 44 


border of the plain of Russia and 
extends from the Black sea to the Caspian. 


Mt. Elbruz, in the Caucasus range, is the highest mountain in 
Europe, but its summit is nearly 2000 feet lower than that of Mt. 
McKinley. 

One of the richest petroleum fields in the world is in the region 
of the Caucasus mountains. The oil abounds in both the east and 
west ends of the range. In recent years much attention has been 
given to the boring of wells and to the refining and shipping of 
oil, especially in the vicinity of Baku, a port of the Caspian sea. 
This region now rivals the oil fields in the northern part of the 
Allegheny plateau. 


The low range of Ural mountains separates in part the 
plain of Russia in Europe from the great plain of Siberia. 
‘These mountains are rich in gold and other minerals. 
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Topics: — Three divisions of surface of Enrope; Alps; Mt. 


ne; tunnels; western Alps; Monaco; Rhone valley; Cevennes 
ra; Ri and Khine rivers; Carpathian range; Danube 
| plain of i BAT 5 Iron Bele. Balkan mountains; 

, Tur sula; Apennines ; rino; Vesuvius ; 
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LOWLANDS OF EUROPE 


peninsula; Moors and Alhambra; irrigation; Rock of Gibraltar; 
surface of Norway and Sweden; coast of Norway; iron; Cau- 
casus mountains; Mt. Elbruz; Baku; Ural mountains. 


97. Lowlands of Europe 


The lowlands of Europe may be said to begin near the 
Pyrenees mountains and to curve northeastward round 
the Alpine highland, through France, Germany and the 
small countries along the southeast shore of the North 
sea, thence spreading over the great country of Russia to 
the Arctic shore on the north and to the Black and Cas- 
pian seas on the south. 

The rivers shown on the map are the best guide 


to the slope of the land. What is the general 
slope of this plain 


) in France ? In Ger- 
} many? In southern 
Russia? In north- 


ern Russia? 

In what country 
are the Seine and 
the Loire rivers ? 
luto what bodies of 
2 Ss ¥ water do they flow? 
pn Mescribe the course 

. of the Rhine; of the 
“{ Elbe; of the Oder 
and Vistula. In 
what hills does the 
Volga river rise? 
!deseribe its course. 
is one of the 
rivers that have 


This 


built great 
deltas. De- 
scribe the 
course of 
the Dvina. 
What large 
seas receive rivers that rise in or near the Valdai hills? 


olaan! 


France and Germany extend from the Alpine highland 
as broad rolling uplands, in which many of the rivers 
have cut deep valleys. Towards the coast in these coun- 
tries, as well as in the small countries along the southeast 
shore of the North sea, the plain is lower and more level. 
These lower parts are mostly coastal plains, though the 
region round the mouth of the Rhine is an immense delta 
plain formed by that river. 

Large quantities of coal and iron are found in the southern part 
of Germany, in Belgium andin France. Great manufacturing cities 
have grown up in the vicinity of these mines, and among their 
products are machines, tools, hardware and cutlery. ‘These three 
countries are noted for their iron manufactures. Germany also 
yields large quantities of copper, lead and zine. 


PRINCIPAL ISLANDS 


The great plain of Russia includes nearly half of the 
continent of Europe. The northern portion of this plain 
consists of frozen treeless tundras like those along the 
Arctic coast of America. South of the tundras are the 
wooded plains which also stretch far eastward across 
Siberia. The southern half of 
the plain of 
mostly prairie land. 
Round the salt Caspian 
sea spread 
called steppes, large areas 


Russia is 


salty lands 
of which are below sea 
level. 


The Volga river, with its 
network of canals, forms the 
main waterway through the 
Russian plain. These water 
routes lead to all the border 
seas. The canals cross from 
river to river, so that boats 
ean carry freight to almost every city and large town in Russia. 

On the west the inland waterways of Russia connect with the 
Vistula system. oats from the Vistula can pass through tribu- 


taries and canals that lead into the Oder, thence to the Elbe and 
the Rhine. The rivers of Germany and Poland thus help to form a 
connected system, reaching nearly all ports of the 
country and affording a cheap means of transport- 


ing freight. 

The low countries of Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, or Holland, are crossed by many canals. 
From the Rhine valley canals lead to the Seine, 
thence to the Loire and to the Garonne. From 
the latter river boats can follow the canal route 
to the Rhone river or to the Mediterranean sea. 
The Rhine and the Danube are also connected by 
a canal in the highland region, thus completing 
the water route from the North sea to the Black sea, by way of 
the plain of Hungary. All these canals are of great service. 

Eastern Sweden may properly be classed as a part of 
the lowland region of Europe. 

Topics: — Regions included in lowlands of Europe; general 
slopes of this lowland; plain in Germany and France; Rhine 
delta; mineral products of Germany, France and Belgium; manu- 


factures; four regions of lowland of Russia; Volga river; canal 
system of Europe; eastern Sweden. 


98. Principal Islands' 


Two large islands and many smaller ones form the 
group known as the British Isles. The largest of these 
is Great Britain. This is the most important island in 
the world, yet it is only one fortieth as large as the United 
States. Iveland is second in size among the British Isles. 

The island of Great Britain is in three divisions. What range 
of hills separates Scotland from England? Where is Wales ? 

Most of the high land in Great Britain is in the north 
and west parts. ‘The south and east parts of the island 
are mostly low or slightly hilly land. 


1 See pago 155 for map studies of the British Isles. 


Typical English landscape 
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The northern portion of Scotland is very rugged, but it 
contains no lofty chain like the Alps. It consists largely 
of rounded peaks and flat-topped uplands deeply cut by 
streams. Ben-Nevis is the highest point of land in the 
British Isles, but it is not quite two thirds as high as Mt. 
Mitchell. The southern part of 
Scotland consists of roll- ~ 
ing or hilly lowlands. 

The mountains in Eng- 
land and Wales are little 
more than high hills. 
Southward from the 
Cheviot hills the highland 
merges into the lowland. 

One of the richest coal 
and iron regions of the 
world extends from south- 
ern Scotland across north- 
ern England to Wales. 
Great Britain ranks next 
to the United States in coal and iron production. Among 
the products of the iron and steel works of Great Britain 
are machines, tools, hardware and cutlery. 

The groups of low mountains or hills in Ireland are 
mostly near the coast. The inland district 
is a plain. 

Large areas of plain in Ireland are low and 
boggy. They are so level that they cannot even 
be drained and are therefore of little value for 
farming or grazing. Thick layers of decaying 
moss cover the bogs and supply a kind of fuel 
known as peat or black turf. 

Ireland is often called the Emerald Isle, because 
the grass there is green all the year. Parts of the 
inland district form fine grazing lands, and the country is noted 4 
for its dairy products. 

The soil in many parts of Ireland is suited to the growth of flax. 
Flax ranks next in value to cotton, for cloth making. The flax grown 
in Ireland is made 
into the fine linen 
for which the city 
of Belfast has 
long been noted. 


Topics: — Is- 
lands forming 
| British Isles; 

divisions of aa 
Great Britain; 
} highlands and 
lowlands; surface 
of Scotland; sur- 
} face of 


Giant’s Causeway, Ireland 


2 The cliffs of Dover face the strait of Dover. The high shore is. 
of chalk and in clear weather can be seen from the coast of Fi 
Giant's Causeway is on the north coast of Ireland. The rocky columns: 
in this picture are made of lava; cooling sheets of lava often or 
less columns like these. 
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99. Climate 


In which zone is nearly the whole of Europe? See map on 
page 28. Which part is in the warm belt? In the cool belt? In 
the cold belt? Refer to the maps on page 31 and tell 
from what direction most of the winds blow over 
Europe. Which side of the continent must receive the 
most rainfall? What does lesson 23 say about the effect 
of the Gulf stream and the climate of Europe ? 


Western Europe is in the path of winds from 
me over the Atlantic. These winds give plentiful 
f rainfall to most parts of the western half of 
Europe, but farther inland the rains 
become less, and the eastern half of the 
plain of Russia often suffers from long 
drouths. The region around the Caspian 
sea has only light rainfall. 

Southern Europe has a climate similar 
to that of the Southern states of our own 
country; middle Europe, like that of the 
prairies south of the Great Lakes; north- 
ern Europe, like that of the region stretch- ; 
ing northward from the Great Lakes to, = 
the Arctic ocean. ¢ 
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The rainfall from the westerly winds is very heavy on the 
highlands of the British Isles and the Scandinavian peninsula. 
Although the northern part of this peninsula lies within the 
Arctic circle, its- western slope has a mild climate, largely due 
to the winds blowing shoreward from over 
the waters that drift far northward from the 
Gulf stream. This stream also gives a mild 
climate to the British Isles. 

In winter the sea and gulf on the east of the 
peninsula, as well as the wide straits leading 
into them, are frozen over, for here the mild 
winds from the ocean do not enter. 
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Topics: — Belts of heat crossing Europe ; 


: fee _—«s winds and rains; climate of Europe compared 
‘ a ~. with that of North America; climate of British 
- mS 4 —— . . . 
-=~~ Isles and Scandinavian peninsula. 
P Italian piper + 


100. Plant Life’ 


Wheat, rye and other grains are widespread over the 
lowlands of Europe, as well as in the river valleys of all 
the Mediterranean countries. The grain region includes 
the river valleys of the Spanish 
peninsula, the Po and Danube val- 
leys and the great plain spreading 
through France, Germany and 
Russia. 

The countries of southern Europe, 
from Spain to the plain around the 
_ Black sea, produce quantities of 
grapes. Most of these are used 
jn making wine. Many are also 

‘3 'The wild animals of Europe are like those 
of northern Asia. See lesson 118. 
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dried and sold as raisins. The valley of the Rhine in 
Germany, the plains of southern France, the plain of 
Hungary and the sunny slope of Spain and Italy are 
famous for their vineyards. The small raisins 
of Greece are called cwrrants,—a corruption 
of the word Corinth. Currants are the most 
valuable product which Greece sends to other 
_ countries. 
Millions of tons of sugar beets are raised 
each year in the plains spreading round 
the Alpine highlands, especially in the 
plains of Hungary, Russia and bordering 
countries, Germany, France and the delta 
of the Rhine. 
The Mediterranean 
famous for their oranges, lemons, olives 


countries are 


and other fruits. 

Large quantities of tobacco are raised 

—- in the Balkan peninsula, the plain of 

=~ ~ Hungary and in many parts of the great plain of 
Europe. Flax from which linen cloth and many fine 


spreading round the Alpine hig):lands, especially in 
France, Belgium, Holland and Germany. 
Forests of pine and other soft-wood trees extend ina 


wide belt, from Norway eastward across Sweden, northem 
Russia and the plain of Siberia, merging on the north 
into the frozen tundras along the Arctic coast. 

Dense forests both of hard-wood and soft-wood trees 
grow on the sides of most of the mountains of southern 
Europe, except, of 
course, on the high 
and cold Alpine sum- 
mits. There are also 
large forests in the 
rougher portions of 
the plains near the 
highlands. 

The great plain of Europe and many valleys in and round 
the highlands produce abundant grass for millions of cattle, 
horses and sheep. The best grass lands are in Russia and 
Ukraine, the plain of Hungary in the middle Danube 
basin, the valley of the Po, the valleys of the Alpine high- 
land and the plains on the north and west of the Alps. 

The grassy plains of Russia and bordering countries 
support millions of geese. Most of them are shipped to 
German markets. 

The mulberry tree thrives in the countries of southern 
Kurope. The leaves of the mulberry are fed to silkworms. 
The spinning and weaving of silk form a leading industry 
in France, Italy and Spain. 


Norwegian cart 


Topics: —Grain regions of Europe; vineyard districts ; raisins 
and currants; sugar beets; Mediterranean fruits; tobacco; flax; 
forests; grass lands. 
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101. People 


What do lessons 27 and 28 tell about the people of Europe? 


What does lesson 50 say of the governments ? 


Far the greater number of people in Europe belong to 
the white race. That continent is the home 
‘ of many of the most enlightened and civilized 
: nations of the world. 
In the northern parts of Norway, Sweden 
and Russia, in the area marked Lapland on 
the map, page 149, and in Finland live many 
people of the yellow race, known as 
Finns and Lapps. These people, espe- 
cially in 
towns and some 
Many people called 
moved westward from Asia into Russia, 
settling chiefly in tlie basin of the Volga. 
In the plains of ITungary there are + 
remnants of tribes of yellow people that 
settled there They have 
made about the sume progress as the 
white people that live on the same plains and that now 
greatly outnumber the yellow people. 

The Turks in the Balkan peninsula belong to the yellow 
race, but many white people live also in the same part of 
Europe. 

With the exceptions above noted, the nations of Europe 
belong to the white race. 

There are nearly five times as many people in Europe 
as in the United States. Europe is thus much more 

_ thickly settled than our own country. 
, We have seen (/esson 30) that the countries of Europe 


built 
large cities. 


Finland, have many 


Tartars have 


lone ago. 


people have a large voice in the government. The Turks 
are Mohammedans; most of the churches in all the 
other parts of Europe belong to various branches of the 
Christian religion. 
Topics : — White people in ue 
rope; Finland and Lapland ; Tar- 
tars; plains of Hungary ; Turks; 


population of Europe; govern- 
Ments; religions. 


102. Cities of the British 
Isles 


The government of the 
British Isles is a limited mon- 
archy. The ruler holds office 
by claim of birth, but his 

authority is ented’ by a con- 
stitution which cives the law- 
making power to a Parliament. 

Parliament consists of two bodies, —the House of Commons and 


the House of Lords. The members of the former are elected by 
the people; the members of the latter are nobles and bishops. 


THE BRITISH ISLES 


are either republics or limited monarchies and that the, 


Tower of London 


other port in the yor, Most. 
grain and 0 1 ea IS. a 


The execution of the laws is in the hands of a Prime Minister, a2 
who is assisted by a Cabinet. As in our government, the members 
of the Cabinet supervise the foreign affairs, the treasury, the army 
and other departments. . 
The British Isles constitute the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The United Kingdom, with all British 
colonies and other possessions, forms the British empire. 
The ruler of this empire appoints a Governor or a 
Governor-General for each colony or dependency. Some 
of the colonies take no part in governing 
themselves. Others elect their own officers, 
except Governors; but the British ruler 
retains authority to veto any bill passed by 
a colonial government. Py 
The large British possessions, such as ; 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand, have 
Parliaments of their own. 


The foreign commerce of the British 
Isles is carried on mostly through the great 
ports of London, Liverpool and Glasgow. 
London, the capital of the British empire, 
controls most of the British 
trade with India, Australia 
and the mainland of Eu- 
rope; also a large part of. 
trade with tropical America. 
London, with its great 
trade, has grown to be the 
largest city and one of the 
chief seaports in the world. 
Among the famous buildings 
in London are Westminster 
Palace (see page #1), in which 
Parliament meets; Westminster 
Abbey, an old church in which 
many rulers of England and 
other famous men and women 
are entombed; London Tower, 
an ancient prison. From China and India this great port receives 
tea, silk, sugar, coffee, spices, indigo and other products of southeast 
Asia. Greece sends currants; Italy and Spain send olive oil and wine. 
From the Baltic ports shiploads ¢ 
of lumber, wheat, cattle and wool ,4 
reach London. Steamers from 7 
tropical America bring sugar, — 
coffee, hides, rubber and cocoa. 
Australia and New Zealand ship 
chietly wool and gold. = 


Highlander 


Westminster Abbey 


= 


Liverpool is the principal — 
port for the manufacturing — 
district of northwest England. 
This port receives the raw 
materials from abroad < 
ships away the man 
products. 


The United States sends more Laer to Eivepsey 


> 


“ 


Mee. 
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Argentina and from Australia to Liverpool. The exports of Liver: Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, contains several col- 
+ pool are mostly ‘cotton, woolen and silk cloth; entlery and other Joes. Dundee has the largest linen mills in Great Britain. 
= kinds of hardware; heavy iron goods, such as engines, rails and eenrne 4 . 
3 Cardiff is the seat of the coal and the iron trade of 
armor plates. ; 
southern Wales. 
Glasgow leads all other cities of Europe in shipbuilding. Map Studies: —What ocean is west of the British Isles? 
The success of the sendes in this industry is due chiefly What large sea is on the east? What strait and channel 
eon i 
Tae (al 
r3 = & 
eS , 
to its navigable river, its ae 
nearness to mines of coal ate Debveen ae and and 
. f France? Where is the 
and iron ore, as well as to its Trish sea? Stae , 
; rish sea? St. George’s 
skilled workmen. Glasgow channel ? 
carries on a large foreign The largest island of this 


group is called Great Brit 
ain; what three countries 
does it contain? What 
range of hills partly sepa- 
rates Scotland from Eng- 
land? Where are the 
Grampian hills? The 
Cumbrian mountains? 
Locate Mt. Snowdon; Ben- 


trade for the manufactur- 
ing district of southern 
Scotland. 

Manchester is one of the 
cities which owe their 
. growth to the nearness of 
5 coal and iron. This city 
has some of the largest 


x cotton mills in the world. Nevis. 
soe Where are the lakes of 
Great quantities of woolen 2 a 
Killarney, famous for their 
= cloth also are made here. beauty ? What part of Ire 
———a A ship canal has been built land is drained by the Shan- 
- from Manchester to the tidal non river? Where is the 


river Lee? The Caledonian 
eanal? In Scotland the 
wide mouths of rivers are 
called jirths ; what firth 
partly separates Scotland 
from England? On which 
side of Scotland is the firth 
of Clyde? ‘The firth of 
Forth ? 

Into what body of water does the river Thames flow? The river 
Severn? The river Mersey? 


portion of the Mersey river. 
Ocean steamers laden with 
cotton or wool can now reach 
$ this city and thus save the 
cost of transfer by railroad 
from Liverpool. 
Birmingham is famous 
for its work in metals, — 
iron, copper and brass. Among its best known products are 
screws, nails, pens and firearms. Sheffield manufactures 


heavy iron goods and cutlery. Locate the Orkney islands; the Hebrides; the isle of Man; 
Bradford is noted for its woolen manufactures, Cam- and’s End. 

bridge and Oxford have famous universities. Name a large city on the Thames river ; on the broad mouth of 
Dublin is the center of trade for middle Ireland. This the Mersey river; on the Clyde river; near the south shore of the 


ae hiding wetdehing Trish Ii of Ireland situated? 
Belfast | Lac es ine Irish linens. Flax On what bodies of water would a steamer sail in going from 


of the best quality thrives in Ireland, / New York to Liverpool? From New Orleans to London? 


7 P é = be an excellent university. firth of Forth; on the river Humber. Near what bay is the capital 
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103. Countries and Cities of Lowland Europe, — 
Western Part 


Germany. Germany has rich coal and iron mines, beds 
of porcelain clay, and sand for making glass. ‘The river 
valleys of this country are famous for their wine grapes. 
Large areas are planted with sugar beets and with cereals. 


This country imports cotton 
from the United States, wool and 
flax from Russia and Hungary 
and raw silk from Italy. 


The principal manufactures of 
Germany are cloth, iron articles, 
, beet sugar, glass and porcelain. 
Large quantities of these articles 
are sent to the United States. 
Besides cotton our country sends 
grain. meat, petroleum and tobacco 
to Germany, — largely through 

the port of Hamburg. 

Germany is an important 
commercial country. 

Berlin, the capital, is the third 
city in size in Europe, and thus 
ranks next to London and Paris. 
Berlin is a great trade center and 
the seat of a famous university. 

; Leipzig has a large university 
. and is noted for book publishing. 
Munich and Dresden have great 
galleries of paintingand sculpture. 
Hamburg, on the tide water of the Elbe, is the ae 
on the mainland of Europe. Essen is famous for the 
manufacture of iron and steel. 


«In the World War in 1914-1918 Germany lost some of her terri- 
tory. The province of Alsace-Lorraine, which was taken from France 
in 1871, has been given back to that country. Alsace-Lorraine is a 


rece prosperous farms. It has many rich coal and iron mines. 
ta part of the country of Poland of whieh Germany had bel 


SO. ere be + 


> a 


AND CITIES CF LOWLAND EUROPE 


possession has been joined with the rest of Polish territory and 
Before the war Germany had large 
possessions along the Africa islands in the 
At the present time these are under the protection 


has now become independent. 
coasts of and some 
Pacifie ocean. 
of other nations. ; 

France. The products and the industries of France 
resemble those of Germany. It 
factories producing iron articles, linen and silk goods, 
porcelain and glassware. Its fields yield great quantities 
of wheat, sugar beets and 
southern France large mulberry groves which supply 
food to countless silkworms. 

Paris, the capital, is the third largest city in the world, 
being surpassed only by London and New York. Paris 
is situated on the Seine river is noted for its art 
galleries and fine buildings. 
center of 


has immense mills and 


crapes. There are also in 


and 
This city is the railroad 
France and leads in the country’s commerce. 


e articles sent from 
w York are leather 
buttons, fans 


Amo! 
Paris to Ne 
goods, feathers, 
and jewelry. 
the places of greatest 
Paris are the art 
galleries of the Louvre and 
Luxemburg, the tomb of Napo- 
leon, the Eiffel tower and yari- 
ous parks and churehes. Inand 
round the city are many places 


of great historical interest. 


Among 


interest in 


Havre, at the mouth of 
the Seine, is the port of 
Steamers from 
Havre reach nearly all 
great seaports. Among 
the French exports to our 
country are silks, woolens 
and millinery goods. The 
United States sends about 
the same kinds of goods to Havre as to Hamburg. 

Lyon, the center of the silk manufactures, is not far 
from the coal region of the Cevennes mountains, nor from 
the silkworm district of southern France. 

Marseille is the largest port of this country. A canal 
from the Rhone river to this city makes it the chief port 
of the Rhone valley. The Garonne basin produces great 
quantities of grapes; Toulouse is in the vineyard district 


Paris. 
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158 MEDITERRANEAN COUNTRIES AND CITIES 

of this basin. This city and Bordeaux are famous for Large areas of Holland are below sea level. Dikes or banks 

the manufacture of red wines. have been built to keep out the sea. Many canals cross the country. 
Lille is in the flax-growing region of northern France Denmark. This kingdom consists of a peninsula and 

and is near coal mines. ‘This city has large mills for the many islands. It resembles Holland in its products. 

manufacture of linen cloth and thread. Southern Greenland is a possession of Denmark. Iceland 


Bexeium. The small kingdom of Belgium has valuable was formerly a colony, but is now independent. Copenhagen 
coal mines and is in the flax district. Laces and linens is the capital and most important city. 


104. Mediterranean Countries and Cities 


Spain. Madrid, the capital and largest city of the 
5] kingdom of Spain, is in the central plateau. 

a Barcelona is the chief city of eastern Spain. This 
j city exports fruits, olive oil, silk and wine. Valencia is 
im) noted for its fine silk manufactures. Malaga is a wine 
—_— : m™ and fruit port. 

j} PorTUGAL. Lisbon is the 
| principal trade center of the 
S| 


republic of Portugal. This 

city, as well as Oporto farther 

are important mamnfac- north, has Q large trade in 
tures in this country. wine and in olive oil. 

> i : my pe sxnorte 

Sugar beets are a drary. Phe le ading exports 

leading crop in Bel- of this kingdom are silks, wine, 

gium Mave arc” also oil and fruits. The imports 

hane of excellent sand are raw cotion, sugar, coffee 


for glass making. The 
most valuable ex- 
ports from this coun- 
try to the United 
States are beet sugar, 
glassware, cloth and 
firearms. 

Antwerp, the chief 
port, is the center of 
the railroad and canal sys- 
tems which reach nearly all 
parts of Belgium. 

Brussels, thecapital, makes 
carpets and laces. Liege has 
iron and steel plants. 

Tue NETHERLANDS, oR 
Hoxtianv. The people of this 
small kingdom are largely 
engaged in dairying and in 
raising cereals. Tolland has 
many colonies, among which 
are Java, Sumatra and Dutch 
Guiana. These colonies send 
spices, tea, coffee, tobacco and 
other products to Holland. oem) Pe for its historic ruins. 


Amsterdam and Rotterdam are important ports. Many Milan is the most important city in the Po valley. 
skillful diamond cutters live in these cities. Diamonds Genoa is the chief port of northwest Italy. Florence and 
and tobacco are the principal exports from Holland to Venice have famous art galleries. Venice is built on islands. 
our country. ~The Hague is the seat of government. Trieste is an important port on the Adriatic. 


Rome 
and other food supplies. 
Naples, on the beautiful bay 
of the same name, is the 
largest city in Italy. 
Rome, the capital, contains 
the Vatican, or residence 
of the Pope; and St. Peter's, 
the largest cathedral in the 
world. This city is famous 


i i il 


OTHER COUNTRIES AND CITIES OF EUROPE 


Tne BALKAN PENINSULA. This part of Europe is made 
up of several countries. 
Turkish Empire. 
their independence. 


They were once part of the 
One after another they have declared 


GREECE is the most southern of the Balkan countries. 
It is famous for its history and for the ruins of its ancient 
temples and statues. 

The most famous temples of Greece were built in Athens on a 
hill known as the Acropolis. Many of the statues and the ruins of 
some of the temples still exist. 

The Corinthian canal cuts Greece into two parts and makes the 
southern peninsula an island. 

Athens is the capital of Greece. Saloniki is an impor- 
tant port. It exports hides and sheepskins. Nearly all 
the dried currants in the world come from Greece. 

Turkey. Constantinople is the most important port 
of southeastern. Europe. It is situated on the strait of 
Bosporus and is therefore the key to the Black sea. 


Turkey no longe: 


con- 


trols the waters which lead 
tothe Black sea. They were 
made free to all »: s at 
the close of the World \Var. 


RuMANIA and But- 
GARIA on the Black 


sea 
and JUGOSLAVI.A 


and 


little Anpanta on the Adriatic are 
other Balkan states. The trade of the 
United States with these countries is 
very small. 

Find the capitals of these countries. 


105. Other Countries and Cities of Europe 


SWitzeERLAND. The swift streams of this mountain 
republic supply good water power. Raw silk is brought 
from Italy, cotton from our country, and flax from various 
countries of Kurope. Switzerland manufactures laces, silks 
and cotton cloth. Zurich is the principal manufacturing 
city. Geneva is noted for its watches, clocks and music 
boxes. Bern is the capital. Dairying and hotel-keeping 
‘re leading occupations. Every summer thousands of 
tourists visit the country to enjoy its beauties. 


159 


Austria. Parts of Austria are very mountainous. As in 
other countries of Central Europe, forests grow on the slopes. 
Cattle and sheep feed in the pastures. Grapes. grain. sugar 
beets and other vegetables are raised in the valleys. Most of 
the people are Germans. Vienna is the capital. It isa rail- 
road center and river port. It contains a large university. 

HunGary lies in the heart of the Danube valley. Great 
quantities of grain are raised here. The capital city is - 
Budapest, the trade center of the Hungarian plain. 

CzecHOSLOVAKIA lies north of Austria and Hungary. 


Kremlin, Moscow \ } 


Bohemia, in the west, is rich in 
nijnerals and has many manu- 
factures. Prague is the capital. 
Russta. Moscow is the capi- 
tal and railroad center. Petro- 
grad, the chief commercial city, 
is connected by railroads and 
canals with all parts of the 
country. The chief exports are 
wheat, flax. lumber and wool. 
Batic Srares. From the 
part of Russia on the Baltie 
sea Lirnvanta, Latvia and 
Estnonta have been formed. 
Riga is the chief port. 
Fixtanp is a land of many 
lakes. Lumber and pulp are ex- 
ported. Helsingfors is the capital. 
Ukrarye, another Russian proy- 
ince, has declared its independence. Much wheat is raised 
here. Odessa is one of the world’s largest wheat ports. 
Po.anp, in the Vistula valley, is an agricultural country, | 
It has rich minerals also. The cities near the coal andiren — = 
mines manufacture cotton, leather, and irou and steel goods. 
Much beet sugar is raised. Warsaw is the capital. a 
Norway AND Swepen form the Scandinavian peninsula. 
Christiania is the chief port of Norway. It ships satel 
lumber, Bergen is the second port. Stockholm 
principal city of Sweslen. Goteborg is the Tein 
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HIGHLAND REGIONS 


> ‘The Basin regions of Asia and North America are alike in many Another low place in the crest of the Sulaiman range is the 
respects. They are at about the same distance from the equator, famous K haibar pass northeast of the Bolan. Through this pass 
; ng nearly halfway to the north pole. ‘heir surfaces are broken the roadway crosses the range at the height of only about halfa 
. ane Say low ranges, between which lie long valleys. None of their mile above sea level. 
_ streams eee eres oerey or iow into salt lakes or Southwest of the plateau of Iran lies a small but 
marshes. Strong winds which sweep over portions of the surface |... 2 ae a 
" lay bare the rocky ledges and drift the sand into dunes. Most of historic river valley sloping to the Persian gulf. The 
the towns of the Asiatic basin are built near the mountains, where > i a as greater part of this valley 
streams flow out into the valleys. These streams are fed by rain or consists of the flood plains 
melting snow on the high border ranges. of two rivers, the Tigris 
Less than half the region marked Goi on the maps is really a and Euphrates. This part 
barren waste. The desert runs east and west through the central of southwest Asin 
portion, and even that part is not so barren as the Middle Basin : 
farther west. In eastern Gobi rains sometimes fall in the sum- known as Mesopotamia. 
mer. Grass then springs up and furnishes food for the camels and 
horses in the caravans which carry tea from China to Siberia, 
whence it is taken to Russia. Over a large part of the so-called 
desert of Gobi camels and sheepreke out a living on grass and bushes. 
fe When it is noon in the Middle Basin it is midnight in the Great 
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For many centuries this 
valley has been peopled by 
the white race. Long ago the 
people had fine systems of 
canals to irrigate the Jand. 


iz Basin of North America. Can you tell why? Then the crops of wheat, figs * 
The people in the western part of the Basin region of Asia lead and dates were large; great 
—_ a wretched life. Streams flowing at one time may be dry at cities were built and the nation 
<i another, and river valleys may thus become barren. The people was prosperous. For a long 
are then forced to roam about in search of pastures for their cattle pee ese time, however, the rulers haye 
and sheep. The old towns are sometimes buried by drifting sand. been weak, the land has been overrun by thieving tribes, and the 
: . oma canals are now in ruins. Many parts of the valley th: rare 8 

4 The southwest portion of Asia is mostly a plateau Beare eres. Many parts of th that were 
j ion formin wenateihiocoren Aci iceland fertile have become sandy and barren. Since tly, World War many 

~ reg) SB pare Or we greay Asian Diswand. improvements have been made here. 

Where is the plateau of Iran? What mountains are on the TINBMECOTIORIMORE Asia extend; 1 § i] 
ptats sla ext g weslwar ; , 
northeast ? What sea and gulf are on the south and southwest ? I : ge oo ait ; oa ; ‘ 

q 7 ee a wee fees.) F plateau of Iran is almost surrounded |), «a gulf and four 

4 “ P, 2 y siigc | m hee 5 . 

_ e piateau) or ram 1s about one third as high as the seas. The region consists mostly of a low plateau. 
plateau of Tibet and is almost inclosed by mountains. z mee. ” 

Pe : : ‘ Name the countries in this part of Asia.» \Whicl lies in the valley 
ic The plateau of Iran resembles the oe Basin of North of two rivers? Name four bordering seas. Whiat small sea and two 
=a America. Both have small streams, salt lakes and salt swamps; straits in part separate Asia from southeast Europe? 
oe in both the valleys are 
v's covered with gravel, sand or As a whole, southwest Asia is not very 

_ finer soil washed from the 


productive, though many small fertile slopes 
descend to the border seas. They produce 
figs, olives and grapes. Many sheep are 
raised in the grass lands of the plateaus 
of southwest Asia. 


ranges; in places the sand 

drifts into dunes; the people 

a settle chiefly near the ranges, 

— where the mountain streams 

ean easily be used to irrigate 

= the land; canals and ditches 

é ead the water over the culti- 

ed districts; large areas 

of beth regions are dry, but 
Other parts are fertile. 


Mt. Ararat, in the northern part 
of this plateau region, is a voleanic 
cone a little more than three 
and a fourth miles high. 

Along the extreme eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean 
sea are Syria and Palestine. 
The ancient country of Pales- 
tine is famous in Bible his- 
tory. The Dead sea, a salt 
lake in this region, is in one 
of the most historic valleys 


rsia “occupies the 
part of the plateau of Iran and extends from 
aspian sea to the Persian gulf on the south- 


anistan and Baluchistan comprise most of the 
m part of this plateau. 
ai on the earth. The water of 


pie ppigisoan range are two important passes through which this sea is about ten times as 
= gone for centuries. The Bolan pass is one of the salt as that of the ocean and is also very bitter. ‘The sea is not 
yetween the high region of Iran and the low fertile quite fifty miles long. Its surface is about one fourth of a mile 
Himalaya mountains. See map on page 178. below sea level. 
scene of ye ace pnts between eara- North of the Dead sea is a beautiful lake known as the sea of 
es of the me n region, but several Galilee. This lake also is below sea level, but its water is fresh, 
subdued, for the river Jordan forms its outlet and flows into the Dead sea. 


The Jordan and the two lakes are in one long valley, shut in by 
highlands on both sides. One low range near the southwest shore 
of the Dead sea is made of rock salt and is about six miles in 
length. Jerusalem and Bethlehem are a few miles west of the 
northern part of the Dead sea. 


In general, the peninsula of Arabia is a desert region, 
but there are many narrow fertile valleys near the moun- 
tain ranges, where dates and wheat are raised 
and where camels and horses find good grazing 
lands. The hilly slopes near the entrance 
to the Red sea have for ages been famous 
for their crops of coffee. 

Some of the fertile valleys of Arabia are 
thickly settled. Until recent years the 
chiefs have tried to keep travelers out of 
the country. Many of the chiefs have great 
wealth and fine buildings. 


Topics: — Size of Asia; ranges in Tibet; “Sag 


Himalaya mountains; Mt. Everest; Indus 
and Brahmaputra rivers ; people of Tibet; 
climate and streams of Tibet; vale of 
Kashmir; east slope of Tibet; Pamir 


plateau; Middle Basin and desert of Gobi; 
plateau of Iran; Pe ia; passes of the 
Sulaiman mountains; ‘Tigris and Euphrates 
valley; some products of southwest Asia; Mt. Ararat; Palestine; 
Dead sea; sea of Galilee and Jordan river; peninsula of Arabia; 


coffee, 
107. Arctic and Caspian Slopes 
The northern part of Eurasia consists mainly of a low 
coastal plain. ‘Ie Ural mountains run north and south 
across the plain and form part of the boundary between 
Asia and Europe. 
What does lesson 16 tell about the plain of Siberia? Name 


three rivers flowing across this plain. Where do they rise? Which 
of these rivers, through one of its branches, receives the overflow of 
lake Baikal? 

This lake is the largest body of fresh water in Asia, but it is not 
quite half so large as lake Superior. ‘The water is very deep and 
abounds in salmon. In summer many seals are caught along its 
shores. It is curious to find seals in this lake, for they are usually 
seen only in the oceans. 

Russian traders navigate lake Baikal while it is open, and when 
it freezes they carry on trade by sledges across it. This lake is 
about one fourth of a mile above sea level and is almost encircled 
by forested mountain slopes. 


Along the Arctic coast of Siberia the dreary frozen 
tundras resemble the Arctic plains in North America. 


Fossil elephants are found in the gravelly river banks of the 
Siberian tundras. These animals had woolly coverings that fitted 
them to live in the cold plains. The “woolly elephants” are 
unlike any now living on the earth; yet the flesh of these great 
beasts, after having been buried perhaps for many centuries in the 
frozen ground, is sometimes found well preserved and is eaten 
by dogs. ‘The tusks of these fossil elephants have long supplied part 
of the ivory so finely carved in Japan and China. 


South of the tundras, plains covered with forests extend 
southward to the Altai mountains and southwestward to 
grassy plains round the Caspian sea. 


ARCTIC AND CASPIAN SLOPES 
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A railroad extends from Russia across Siberia to the Pacific 
coast. Except where the railroad now runs, the great rivers form 
the main highways of trade and travel. Turn to the map on 
page 163 and you will see that the Ob, Yenisei and Lena rivers 
branch towards one another in such a manner that, except in two 
narrow places, there is a waterway from the Ural mountains to the 
Stanovoi range. In summer many steamers navigate the rivers, 
and in winter the smoothly frozen surfaces of the streams make 
excellent roads. The winter travel is mainly on 
sledges drawn by deer. — 
. The southwest part of the northern 
plain of Asia consists of treeless but 
grassy plains, there called steppes. 
They are drained mostly towards 
the Caspian and Aral seas. As the 
region is low and far inland it has 
only light’ rainfall and is therefore 
almost treeless. East of the Caspian 
sea it is desertlike and barren, except 
where streams from the mountains are 
led aside in canals to irrigate the land. . 


= 
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The grass in any one part of this region - 
is not sufficient to support the cattle and 
sheep. The people therefore wander with 
their herds from place to place, living in tents and carrying their few _— 
possessions with them. Such wandering people are called nomads. 

The surface of the Caspian sea is lower than the level of the 
ocean, but the surface of the Aral sea is higher. Both these seas 
are salt. The Caspian sea is more than four times as large as lake 
‘Superior. Thousands of people earn their living by catching fish 
in the Caspian sea or in the rivers that flow into it. Many vessels 
are engaged in carrying freight between the Caspian ports. 

The Caspian and Aral seas were once much wider than at present. 
The Aral sea then had an outlet to the Caspian. For some reason 
the climate became drier, the seas shrank away, leaving salty plains 
that yield only coarse grasses. The irrigated lands nearer the 
mountains yield large crops of grain and grass. The purple tint : 

on the maps 
of pages 147 
and 161 shows 
what part of 
} the plain round 
the Caspian 
sea is below 
sea level. R 


Topics: —Northern plain of Eurasia; lake Baikal; 
woolly elephants ; forest plains; Siberian railroad; rivers of 
as waterways; steppes; nomads; Caspian and Aral seas; _ 
below sea level. 


108. Pacific Slope 


From Bering strait to the Amur basin the Pacifie slope — j 
of Asia is very narrow and therefore has no large streams. 
The Amur basin is so far from the equator that 
winters are long and severe. The region is thinly settle 
and is largely overgrown with forests. = 

Name two rivers that flow across the plain of Ch 
do these rivers rise? What mountain ra ge divide 
parts of their ba ins? | 
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The great plain of China is made of soil carried down 
by the Yellow and Yangtze rivers, mostly by the former. 
This delta plain contains many thousand square miles 
and is one of the most thickly settled regions in the 
world. 


Above the delta plain the Yellow river flows through a district 
covered with deep yellowish soil. Ages ago this was brought down 
by the river from the inland region. 


The area covered by this soil 


Loess beds, Yellow river basin, China 


is larger than that of the state of Texas and much larger than that 
of the lava plains of the Columbia plateau region. 

In some places the yellowish soil, called, loess, is hundreds of 
feet in depth. It fills valleys, buries hills and rises far up the 
slopes of mountain ranges. Rivers have cut deep valleys init; and 
in the sides of the valleys, at points which the streams no longer 
reach, millions of Chinese people have dug caves for homes. This 
soil is very fertile, and gardens cover a large part of the region. 

The Yellow river has carried down countless tons of the yellow- 
ish soil and has made of it the larger part of the great delta plain 
of China. Each year the plain grows farther into the sea, for no 
ocean current strong enough to carry away the sediment sweeps 
past the mouth of the river. Cities in China that were 
once seaports are now far inland. 

The delta plain of the Yellow river, like every other 
delta plain, slopes gently away on both sides from the 
muddy river which brings down the soil. Banks have 
been built along the river to keep it in its proper channel. 
Several times the water has burst through the banks and 
rushed in floods over the plain. Cities and towns have 
been swept away, and many thousand people have been 
drowned. The Chinese call the river China’s sorrow, on 
account of the destruction and suffering it has caused. 

Each overflow of the Yellow river has given it a new 
course across the fertile plain and a new mouth about 
which to deposit sediment and thus build its delta forward. 
In the course of centuries the river has shifted its mouth 

_ three hundred miles back and forth along the coast. 

The Yellow river takes its name from the yellowish soil 
which discolors the water. This river performs its chief 
work in making delta lands, for it is of little use to 
steamers entering from the sea. The current in some 
places is very swift, and numerous bars form, not only at the 
mouth of the river, but also far upstream. 

_ As the river has often changed its course, and as it is hardly 
navigable only a few large cities have grown up along its banks, 


The Yangtze river built the southern part of the great 
ap rin of China. This stream forms the best water- 
on the eastern slope of Asia and is open to large 
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PACIFIC SLOPE 


steamers for more than a thousand miles from the ocean. 
Many of the greatest cities in China have grown up on 
the banks of this river. 

Canals extend almost the whole width of the great delta plain 
of China and form fine waterways. ‘They supply water also for 
large tracts of land on which rice, millet, vegetables and other 
products are raised. A large inland trade is carried on by way of 
these canals and rivers. 


Above the delta plain, for a long distance 
inland, the basins of the Yellow and Yangtze 
rivers are rolling or hilly. The western 
portions of the great basins are in the 
mountainous regions of Tibet. 


More than two thousand years ago a high and 


wide wall was built along the former boundary of 

China, to shut out fierce Tartar tribes on the north. 

The wall runs for more than a thousand miles over 

mountains and through wide valleys. Many parts 

of the great wall are now crumbling to ruins. See 

. map on page 161. 

From the highland of Tibet long mountain ranges 
extend to the great peninsula of Indo-China, in southeast 


Asia. Swift streams flow in valleys between the ranges. 
The longest of these streams is the Mckong river. 


The course of the Mekong is in many places broken by rapids. 
The river is therefore not navigable, except for about 300 miles 
from its mouth. The Mekong has built a fertile delta plain, but it 
is not nearly so large as the plain of China. 

Farther west in Burma, a part of India, the Irrawaddy river has 
built a large delta. 


Topics : — Amur river and basin; two great rivers of China; loess 


beds of China; delta plain of 
China; Yangtze river; cities 
of China; canals; middle and 
western China; great wall of 


China; peninsula of Indo- 
China; Mekong river; Irrawaddy 
river. 


109. Surface of India 


The great country of 
India is bordered on the 
north by the Himalayas. 
In the south is the Dekkan 
plateau, in the large V- 
shaped peninsula of Hin- 
dustan. Between the 
Himalayas and the Dekkan 
are broad plains drained 
chiefly by the Ganges river. 


Chinese tea house 


What two rivers that you have studied rise on the northern slope 
of the Himalayas but flow through the range and across India to 
the sea? Which of these rivers enters the Arabian sea? Which 
enters the bay of Bengal ? 

The Ganges river system has built very large flood plains sloping 
only a few inches to the mile. When the rains are heavy these 
plains are flooded far and wide, thus receiving fresh soil from the 


SURFACE OF INDIA 


highland slopes. 


of branches. 
Between the flood plain of the Ganges 
and the mountains on the north the river 


basin is covered with waste washed from 
the lofty range. Near the mountains the 
coarse waste forms steep slopes, but far out 
in the valley the finer waste forms very 
gentle slopes. 
The Ganges river is navigable for more 
than a thousand miles through its great 
flood plain and is alive with boats carrying 
products from city to city. 
The Dekkan is mostly a low 
plateau region separated in part from 
the rest of India by a hilly range 
on the north. The peninsula has 
low ranges facing the two seas on the east and west. 
The Dekkan is highest on the west side, and its main streams 
therefore flow to the bay of Bengal. The western_Ghats rise 


abruptly from a narrow 
western.edge of the 
tities of molten 1 


coastal plain and are little more than the 
Long ages ago great quan- 
poured out of the earth and covered many 
thousand square m n this peninsula, just as in the basin of the 
Columbia river in \merica; but the lava-flows of India haye 
crumbled into fine kx soil that is very fertile. 

The rivers that 
plains and deltas 
immense cros. 


The Indus an 


Dekkan plateau. 


y eastward in this peninsula haye made flood 
this rich soil, which for ages have yielded 


the Brahmaputra have also made flood 


plains of great, fertility. 
Large sand bars form shoals in the bed of the Indus river. 
Navigation is therefore difficult, but steamers succeed in going up 


the river as far as a rich wheat country that spreads out from the 
base of the Himalayas. The Indus has made a delta, though not 
nearly so large as that of the Ganges. 

Topics :— Peninsula of India; Ganges river; Brahmaputra river; 


Dekkan plateau and its lava plain; 
Indus river and its valley. 


City built on a lake plain in India 


10. Asiatic Islands 


Long curving chains of islands lie east and southeast of 
Asia and partly inclose large border seas. These islands con- 
tain hundreds of volcanoes, many of which are now active. 


The Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers unite in 
making a large delta in which the streams divide, making a network 
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The islands in the Japan group consist mainly of old vol- 
eanic hilly country, but there are also many wide plains. 


Valleys cut in the lava plains of the Dekkan peninsula 


The rivers of Japan, though short, are useful in floating logs of 
cedar and pine from the hilly districts to the sawmills near the 
coast. Large flat-bottomed boats on these streams also carry the 
produce of the plains down to the seaports. 

Fujiyama, a noted voleano of 
Japan, rises about two miles and 
a half above sea level; its crater 
is very deep. This voleano is 
not now active, but nearly two 
hundred years ago an eruption 
took place, sending a heavy 
shower of ashes far and wide over 
the country. The great cone was 
cracked and split. Many thou- 
sand people living in the region 
round the voleano were killed. 

To the people of Japan, Fujiyama is a sacred mountain, and each 
year many people ascend to its crater. 


Fujiyama, Japan 


Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, the Philippines and 
many other islands southeast of Asia are commonly known 
as the Hast Indies or Malay Archipelago. 


Lesson 80 describes the Philippines. 
Thousands of years ago these islands were prob- 
ably connected with Asia, if we may judge 
from the fact that many of the same kinds 
of wild animals abound both on the 
mainland and on these border islands, 
but not beyond the deeper water which 
separates these islands from those 
nearer Australia. The seas around the 
East Indies are mostly shallow, and 
the very broken coast lines show that the 
land has in part settled beneath the sea. 
In what direction is Java from 
Borneo (see map on page 187)? From 
Sumatra? From Australia? From the 
mainland of Asia? 


Sumatra, Java and other smaller islands in line with — 
them consist mainly of the upper parts of a long voleanie 


range. 
lands that stretch from the highland to the coast are ve 


Many of the craters are very active. The low- 
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fertile, and many of the short rivers are building deltas 


in the border seas. 


Banca and Billiton, two small islands east of Sumatra (see map on 


page 187), have very rich tin mines. Most 
of the tin is sent to the city of Singapore 
and thence to Europe. Large quantities 
of tin ore are found also in the Malay 
peninsula. 

Borneo is one of the largest islands 
in the world. Its area is equal to 
nearly one tenth that of the United 
States, exclusive of Alaska. This 
great island consists mainly of a 
central plateau from which several 
ranges branch into the lowland 
along the coast. 


Among the Malay people of 
Borneo are many tribes of Dyaks. 
These are thought to be descend- 
ants of the earliest natives. The 
Dyaks build houses or huts of 
bamboo, as shown in the picture 
onthis page. These natives weave 
cloth and make iron tools. 


Topics : — Japan islands; Fuji- 
yama; great islands of East 
Indies; Sumatra and Java; 
Borneo; Dyaks. 


lll. Climate 


The three great peninsulas 
of southern Asia are almost wholly in 
the hot and warm belts. The cool belt 
reaches from the central highland region 
to the Arctic circle. 

In summer, when the broad desert belt 
that extends across a large part of central 
Asia becomes intensely 
heated, the cool air of the 
trade winds bends north- 
ward towards and under 
the lighter heated air over 
the continent. The equa- 
torial rain belt then spreads 
over all Asia south and 
southeast of the highland of 
Tibet and even gives heavy 
rainfall to a wide belt of 
eastern China, Korea and 
Japan. See map of winds 
and rains of July, page 31. 

In winter, when the 
barren inland region of 


Asia is cold and the air above it heavy, the winds Blow 


CLIMATE 


The southern slopes of the Himalayas thus face the moist 


Na 
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summer winds from over the Indian ocean and in that season 
have very heavy rainfall. This is also the rainy season in the 


basins of the Ganges, Brahmaputra and 
other streains farther east. Their dry 
season occurs during the northern winter, 
when the winds blow from the land to 
the sea. 

To avoid the extreme summer heat of 
the lowlands, many Europeans living in 
northern India spend the hot season in 
the hills or low ranges along the southern 
border of the Himalayas. 

Below the snow line of these moun- 
tains the southern slopes are covered with 
forests. Trees, vines, bushes and grasses 
form dense jungles near the foot of the 
range, and in these are found 
tigers, elephants, rhinoceroses and 
other huge beasts. 

The plains of the Ganges basin 
are carefully irrigated by means 
of canals leading from the river. 
The rainfall of the summer season 


is thus made to serve for the entire 
year, even through times of drouth. 
India is now a part of the British 
empire. Dcfore the British nation 
took possession of India suffering 
from famine was common when- 
ever the rains came late or in small 
quantities. ‘There is not so much 
suffering now, because the English 


people have improved the canals 
and have also built railroads which can quickly 
carry supplies to famine-stricken provinces. 

During the wet season in the low Dekkan 
plateau the rain water is stored in large hollows 
or reservoirs ; then when the dry season comes the 
water is led in ditches over the cultivated land. 

The lower part of the Indus basin is a desert; 
the moist winds blowing inland 
over this low hot land retain 
their moisture till they reach the 
upper part of the river basin 
near the foot of the Himalayas. 
There they yield plentiful rains 
on the best wheat region of all 
India. 

The winds of the Indian ocean 
that change direction and blow 
inland over southern Asia in 
summer and seaward in winter 
are called monsoons, meaning 
season winds. Soon after the 
|| winds change their direction they 

' cause the ocean ,current under 
them to turn back and flow in 
the same direction with them. 


A large part of the plain of Siberia lies within the Arctic 


outward from the Jand to the sea, and the rainfall in all circle and is cold and desolate. The part of this plain 
parts of the continent is then light. 


reaching from the Arctic circle to the Altai mountains 


through Japan, eastern 


PLANT LIFE 


is also far from the equator and far inland from the 
The region therefore has long and very 
The summers are short, being cool in the 


warmer ocean. 
cold winters. 
northern part of the plain but warm in the southern part. 
that the climate 4 
round the Caspian sea is dry. < f 
The East Indies are in the torrid &/ oN 
zone and are well supplied with > 
rainfall. 


We have seen 


Topics: — Heat belts of Asia; cause 
of bending of trade winds; countries 
reached by equatorial rain belt; rainy 
season in India and peninsula of Indo-China; 
life in southern slopes of Himalayas; irriga- 
tion in Ganges basin; irrigation in Dekkan 
plateau; basin of the Indus; monsoons; 
climate of Siberia; of East Indies. 


112. Plant Life 


The cold belt alone the Arctic shore 
These 
merge into the great forests of pine, 
fir and other soft-\wood trees, reaching 
southward into the 
Still farther south 
place to the ininnd and plateau 

regions, which, as « whole, are little better than deserts. 

On the east of this highland the slopes of China and the 
Japan islands produce immense quantities of tea, rice and 
mulberry trees, the leaves of the latter being the food of 
silkworms. 

On the south of the great highland the river valleys of 
the large peninsulas in the warm and the hot belts yield 
cotton, rice, sugar cane, wheat and almost countless 
tropical products of other kinds. Still farther south and 
southeast the island of Ceylon and the East Indies, or 
Malay Archipelago, supply a large portion of the tea, 
coffee, rice and spices used in the world. 

On the west of the great Asian highland the small 
river valleys among the low plateaus produce dates, figs 
and other fruits, while 
the southern part of the 
Red sea coast is a famous 
coffee region. 


is a region of frozen tundras. 


Altai mountains. 
the forests give 


Tell what you can about 
tea. 


rr . 
Tea farms are widespread 


China, the countries in the 
great peninsula of southeast 
Asia, India, Ceylon and the 
Malay Archipelago. ‘Tea is one of the most important articles of 
Commerce from the cities of these districts. 

Rice is a leading food crop in the delta lands and in the moist 
river valleys of the same great districts named for tea culture. To 
the people of east and southeast Asia and the Malay Archipelago 
tice and. other grain, called millet, ave the staple articles of food for 


Japanese girls feeding silkworms 


Fig tree and figs | 
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hundreds of millions of people. Some of the richest wheat lands in 
the world are in India. 

The mulberry tree thrives in Japan, China, India and other 
warm or hot lands of east and southeast Asia, and a very important 
industry in these districts is thus made possible. T he leaves are 
fed to silkworms that make silken cases, or cocoons, by spinning 
fine long threads and winding them about their bodies. Some of 
the cocoons contain more than two miles of silky fiber, and yet they 
are only about as large as a robin’s egg. The cocoons are put into 


>, hot water to kill the silkworms; otherwise the worms would gnaw 


their way out, spoil the cocoons 
and fly away as moths. The 
fiber is unwound from the 
cocoon and is made into thread 
or cloth.? 

India is one of the leading 
countries of the world in the 
production and export of cot- 
ton. The people in this hot 
land wear a great deal of cotton 
cloth. Some of the large cities 
of India have mills for mak- 
ing the common kinds of cot- . 
ton cloth used by the natives. 
Jute is an important crop in India, 
This and other fiber plants are used 
in making bagging, matting and other 
coarse cloth and rope. Immense quan- 
tities of sugar are raised here. 

One of the crops of India is the poppy plant from which the drug 
known as opium is obtained. From the juice of the poppy bud many 
kinds of drugs and medicines are made, The juice oozes from small 
slits cut in the buds. 

What have you learned about bamboo? This coarse grasslike 
plant thrives in nearly all parts of east and southeast Asia and the 
East Indies. 

Cinnamon, pepper, cloves, nutmegs and other spices are shipped 
in great quantities from India, Sumatra, Java, the Celebes and 
other islands of the East Indies. ‘Tell what you can about each of 
these spices. Java sends large quantities of coffee to Europe and 
some to the United States. 

The island of Ceylon, near the southeast coast of India, is very 
fertile and yields about the same kinds of produets as the adjacent 
Large quantities of tea, coffee, cinchona and cinnamon 


mainland. , 
What medicine is made from 


bark are exported from this island. 
cinchona ? 

The teak tree abounds in India and in the large peninsula farther 
east. When the wood of the teak has been thoroughly dried 1t will 
not shrink, warp nor crack, even under the tropical sun. This 
wood is very strong, is easily carved and takes a fine polish. 
These qualities make it very valuable, especially for furniture and 
for finishing the inside of houses. : 

The useful dye-plant called indigo is common in tropical India 


and is an important article of export. ~ 
What does lesson 16 tell about the products of southwest Asia? 


Topics : — Location of frozen tundras; of forest belt: of desert 
regions in Asia: China and Japan: India and peninsula of Indo- 
China; Ceylon and East Indies ; southwest Asia; tea regions ; Tee 
and millet; silkworms ; cotton ; Manila hemp; jute; sugar; poppy; 
spices ; teak; indigo. e 


; Europe about: 
1 The eggs of the silkworm were first carried from China to 
650 Ke S silk making is now one of the most Hnportant industries of 
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southern Europe. “i 
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; carries heayy burdens and supplies milk, meat and warn skins. 
. ; Wild yaks sometimes live at a great height. They have been seen 
in the mountains nearly four miles aboye the level of the sea. See 


aire 


picture on page 20. : 
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113. Animals of Northern Asia and Europe 


The animals of Europe and northern Asia, as well 
as the part of Africa north of the Sahara, do not 
differ very much from those of North America. In 
fact, these regions together are often called the 
Northern realm of animal life. 

The grassy slopes of Europe and northern Asia, like those of 
the other parts of the temperate zone, feed great numbers of cattle, 
sheep, horses and hogs, and all these afford occupations for millions 
of people. Here are found also many domestic fowl. 

In the colder plains of the north the tribes of yellow people 
keep large herds of reindeer. Many wild deer also visit the tundras 
in summer to feed on reindeer moss. As the winter comes on 
they go southward, where they can find leaves and tender branches. 


The reindeer is to the people of the far north what cattle are to the people 
of our country, or what camels are to the people of great deserts, or what zebus 
are to the people of India. . 

The hoofs of the reindeer are very wide and are well suited for travel over 
snow fields. This animal is very swift and can draw heavy loads. The milk 
and flesh ot reindeer are used for food. Warm clothing is made from the 
skins. On the bleak northern plains of Eurasia many a man’s wealth is 
counted in reindeer. 

In the summer the deer feed on shoots and leaves of shrubs and trees, but 
often in winter those that remain in the snowy plains must scrape through 
the snow to find reindeer moss. 


Many elks, in the same great family as the moose of North 
America, live in the forests of the northern plains of Eurasia. 

In the forests and cold plains of northern Eurasia are found 
countless fur-bearing animals, such as the beaver, otter, sable and 
ermine. The hunting of animals for furs is an im- 
portant occupation of many of the yellow people and 
white settlers in this cold part of the earth. 

In the mountains of soutaern Europe are found 
the graceful chamois and the ibex. 


VAR 


The chamois and the ibex feed on high grassy slopes. 
They are very shy and often escape from hunters by leaping 
across wide chasms or down steep rocky slopes. 

The useful yak is found in the great highland of central 


The grassy portions of the desert plains near the north-_ 
ern side of the central highland of Asia are the home of 
the two-humped camel. To the people of this dry region 
this animal is as useful as the one-humped camel is to the 
people of northern Africa. 


The yak is of great service to the people of the highlands. It 


: 
| round Eurasia abound in food fish and afford employment to 
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ANIMALS OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The shore waters. the streams and the great arms of the sea 


thousands of peo} le. 


—_ Domestic animals of Eurasia; reindeer; elk; fur-bearing animals; 


Topics : 
yak ; two-humped camel ; food fish. 


chamois and ibex : 


114. Animals of Southeast Asia and the East Indies 


India, Indo-China and the Malay Archipelago are sometimes 
called the Oriental region. The word Orient means East. 

Mountains rise as a barrier between the two animal regions in Asia; more- 
over, the climate north of the highland is much colder than that on the 
southern slope. 

A very large ape, called the orang-outang, lives on ihe large 
Asia. 
well as the gorilla of Africa, weave rude nests 
Their food consists of 


islands southeast of 


Apes of this species, as 
among branches and rarely seen on the ground. 
fruits and leaves. 

The most useful animals of the Orient are the zebu and buffalo. 
They are found in nearly all parts of southeast Asia and on the 
islands of this revion; they have also spread westward ito parts 
of Africa. 

Zebus are a kind of cattle having great humps on their shoulders. Some of 
for riding, and they can travel all day at the rate of 

Zebus are also used for plowing, drawing carts 


these animals are use 

five or six 

and doing other kinds o! 
The true buffalo « 


miles an | 
work. 

southeast Asia is often found in a wild state. 

buffaloes are useful as jeasts of burden. ‘These animals have very wide hoofs 

and are well suited work on soft or marshy ground. Many buffaloes are 


now used as draft animals in parts of southern Europe as well as Asia. 


Tame 


There are wild clephants in the jungles or forests of this region, . 


and tame elephants in the villages. 

Many of these huge beasts have been trained to work, but the cost of 
feeding them is so great that their places are, to a large extent, being taken 
by horses. 

. The catlike tiger is a native of Asia. It is very strong, and as 
its food consists of small animals it is found in many parts of 
the continent. 

The one-horned rhinoceros belongs in the swamps and jungles 
in this hot part of the earth. 

This huge beast sleeps during the day and comes from its haunts in the 
evening to browse on shrubs, leaves and grass. 

Large crocodiles, called gavials, infest the Ganges delta and the 
lower parts of many streams in this region. 


Topics: — Lands in Oriental region; large ape of Orient; zebu; buffalo; 
elephant ; tiger; rhinoceros; gavial. 


115. People 


Review lessons 26, 27 and 28 and tell which part of Asia and the border 
islands are the home of the brown race; of the yellow race; of the white race, 
* The brown people of Java, Sumatra and parts of the other 
islands of the East Indies till the soil, raise herds of buffaloes 
and other domestic animals, manufacture cloth and metal goods, 
build cities and carry on commerce with foreign nations. Many of 
these people are very intelligent and well educated. In parts of 


eae eT, Se Se ee 
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ithe East Indies, however, especially remote from 
the coast, the brown people are little better thar 
savages. 

For an account of the brown people of the Philippine 
islands, see lesson 80. 

Sumatra, Java, south and east Borneo, Celebes, the 
western half of New Guinea and many of the smaller 
islands southeast of Asia belong to Holland, or the 
Netherlands. 
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COUNTRIES AND CITIES OF ASIA 


called the Dutch Hast Indies. Northwest neo is under 
the rule of the British nation. The Unitec! States controls 
the Philippine islands. 


Tell what you can about the climate and prod of these islands. 
Locate Manila, Batavia and Makassar. Sve may : (87 

InprA. This country trades chiefly witl Cireat Britain, 
the United States and the East. The mos: luable exports 
from India are cotton and cotton seed, wheat, rice, opium, 


jute, tea, sugar, hides and skins, oil seeds and indigo. Much 
cotton cloth and hardware are imported. 

Calcutta and Bombay are the greatest seaports of India. The 
former is not as large as Philadelphia. Calcutta is on the Hugli river, 
in the Ganges delta. This city is the principal shipping point for the prod- 
uce of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra basins. Railroads, rivers and canals 
form the inland highways of trade to and from this great port. Bombay 
is reached by railroads from nearly all parts of India. It owes its growth 
largely to its situation, being much nearer than Calcutta to the Suez canal 
and the British Isles. 

Madras is the largest seaport of southern India. Benares is the chief seat 
of the Hindu religion and is one of the oldest cities in the world. In this 
holy city of the Hindus the bank of the Ganges is lined with great temples. 

Rangoon is the port of Burmese India. This city has a large trade in rice. 

Delhi, the capital of India, and Mandalay are trade centers. Picture, page 167. 

BALUCHISTAN is a rugged country under the control of the British. Many 
of the people are shepherds. 

Loeate Colombo and Singapore. What have you learned about the latter city ? See 
lesson 110. Ceylon and the Straits Settlements, as well as India, are British possessions,’ 
~ Wi but various parts of India have native rulers subject to the viceroy, or British ruler. 

corrtens en cao AFGHANISTAN. This country is crossed by caravan routes that lead ito 
India. Kabul is the chief city. 

Russia ws Asta. Siberia and Trans-Caucasia® are parts of greater Russia, which comprises nearly one seventh of 

the ya surface of the earth. Bokhara and Khiva are ancient kingdoms of central Asia. 


» 1 France and Portugal contro! a few small colonies in the southern and western parts of the Dekkan. 
2 In the Caucasus region are the two new republics of Azerbaijan and Georgia. 


* 
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Tashkend, the largest city in central Asia, is in a district 
made fertile by irrigation. Tiflis is a city through which 
Russia has a large trade with Persia and other countries 
of Asia. The railroad which carries quantities of petroleum 
from. Baku to Batum passes through Tiflis. 

Vladivostok, the Pacific port of Siberia, and Irkutsk are 
centers of Siberian trade. 

Sournwesr Asi. This region includes several coun- 
tries. Cereals, cotton, figs and dates, nuts and olives are 
raised. Wool comes from the Angora goats. 

Turkey, on ANATOLIA. This division is surrounded on 
three sides by water. Most of the people are Mohammedan 
Turks. 

ARMENIA, & Mountainous region south of the Black sea, 
is a Christian country. 

MesoporamMia lics in the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers. 

ARABIA contains much desert land. Fertile regions lie 


near the borders. \\andering tribes live in the interior. 


117. Surface of Africa 
What does lesson 1 | about the surface of Africa ? 


Africa has a rounded outline broken by 


few bays. The isthinuus of Suez, through 
which the Suez cana! has been dug, 
once connected Afi and Asia. 


The Suez canal is about 100 
miles long. It has no locks, as 
the land is mostly low and level. 
Before the canal was built, the 
Water route from all ports in Europe to 
Southwest Asia led round the cape of Good * 
Hope. Steamers going from western Europe 
to India now save about 4000 miles by using 
the canal. Sailing vessels cannot pass through 

the canal without being towed at a great expense; and therefore, 
4 arule, they prefer the outside water route round southern Africa. 
Port Said is at the Mediterranean end of the Suez canal. 


SURFACE OF AFRICA 


_is raised around Mocha. Mekka, the capital of Hejaz, is 


AFRICA 


Lime 


The tribes in the western part have united and proclaimed 
their independence. The name of their country is Hesaz. 
OMAN is in southeast Arabia. Camels are bred here and ‘4 
dates are raised. 

Syria AND PALestiNe lie at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean sea. A valley bordered by ranges on the 
east and west runs through both divisions. 

Smyrna is the most important port of southwest Asia. 
Damascus is one of the oldest cities of the world. Beirut . 
is its port. Jerusalem is famous for its religious history. f 
Bagdad is an important port. Maskat exports dates. Coffee . 


the birthplace of Mohammed. ' 
Persta. The ruler of this country is called the shah. A 
Congress or Parliament helps to make the laws. Cereals and 
the opium poppy grow chiefly near the Caspian sea. Sheep 
are raised in the highlands. Date palms thrive, and pearls are 
obtained from the Persian gulf. Persian rugs are famous. 
Teheran and Tabriz are the principal cities. 
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Almost the entire continent of Africa is a plateau. Its 
average height above sea level is double that of Europe. 
The highest moyntains are in the east and seuth. The 
coastal plains are very narrow, because the border ranges 
_lie near the sea. The highest plateau in Africa is 
that of Abyssinia. Its eastern slope, facing the Red 
sea, is steep and is not broken by large river valleys. 
The western slope is more gentle and is drained by 
several of the large branches of the river Nile. 


Entrance to Suez canal 


The Nile river rises in the lake region of middle Africa and is the 
only large stream flowing northward to the Mediterranean sea, TI 
basin of the Nile is about as large as that of the Mississippi river. 


1 a! 
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SURFACE OF AFRICA 


The Nile flows from Victoria lake, or Nyanze.? 


This body of water is crossed by tle equator and is 
about three fourths of a mile above sea level. 
The Blue Nile and 
are the main branclics 
northern summer, whem the 
the highland of Aljyssinia, 
down these tributaries, filling the Nile with muddy 
water; but during tho dry season the torrents 
dwindle away till o 
channels remain. 
For hundreds of 


Black Nile, or Atbara, 
yn the east. During the 
equatorial rains reach 

many torrents pour 


muddy pools or even dry 
miles this great river flows no 
through the desert without a single tributary. There 

the river has cut a long valley and has made flood plains several 
miles in width. It has made also a large delta at its mouth. Every 
summer, after the equatorial rains have fallen in the highland of 
Abyssinia and in the lake region of middle Africa, the Nile over- 
flows its flood plains and deposits a thin coating of rich soil. In 
flood time it pours into the sea nearly five times as much water as 
when the flood has gone down. At Assouan a great dam has been 
built to hold back some of the flood water. This is used to irrigate 
lands which the flooded Nile does not reach. 

The Nile contains rapids or cataracts which greatly hinder navi- 
gation. Large vessels ascend the river as far as the first cataract. 
Caravan routes across the desert lead to the port of Assouam below 
this cataract. There the gums, oil, salt and ivory carried for many 
miles by camels are placed on boats and floated down to the large 
cities in the delta plain. Small vessels can be hauled over the first 
cataract and can then sail up to the second. 

In the lower part of the Nile valley are found the greatest monu- 
ments ever built by man. These are 
known as the Pyramids of Egypt and 
are the tombs of the ancient kings. 
One of these pyramids is 450 feet 
high, and the length of each side of 
the square base is nearly one seventh 
of a mile. The pyramids are made 
of huge blocks of stone. 


(Continued on page 178.) 
; Map Studies : — Describe the posi- 
tion of Africa with regard to the 
other continents and the oceans. 


1 Nyanza means lake. 


So ge a a a 


AFRICA 
fect SS) Rae oer 10 et 


Political Divisions shown thus >—-——_ 


Trople of Copeterra” 


red are over 4,000 fect high, 
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Study the relief map and describe as well as you can the surface 
of Africa. Compare it with South America. 

Sketch the map of Africa, using the guide map in the supple- 
ment. Which of the continents that we have studied does it most 
closely resemble in outline? Which of the continents are smaller 
than ‘Africa? Compare maps on pages 17 to 23. 

Which part of Africa is the most mountainous? What does 
lesson 17 tell about the Sahara? The Nile? ‘The Sudan region? 
The Kongo basin? The southern part of Africa? 

Describe the course of the Nile; the Niger; the Kongo; the 
Zambezi; the Orange. What large lake in Africa is under the 
equator? What river flows from this lake? What river receives 
a tributary from lake Tanganyika? Where is lake Chad ? 

Locate the highlands of Abyssinia; the Snow mountains; the 
Atlas mountains. 

What tropic erosses the Kalahari desert? The Sahara? What 
great river basin in Africa is crossed by the equator? What large 
river basin in South America is in 
about the same latitude? 

Where is the isthmus of Suez? 
What sea is between Europe and 
Africa? Between Africa and Asia? 
Locate Madagascar; the Canary 
islands; the Madeira islands; St. 
Helena; Mozambique channel; the 
eape of Good Hope. 


of Africa? Name some of the prin- — 
cipal plant products of this zone. — 
wild anim of Africa?) 1 


: . 
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In which zone is the greater part. 


17S 


The sphinx, shown in the same picture with the pyramids, is a 
curious monument nearly 200 feet long and mostly carved from a 
ledge. It shows a man’s head on a lion's body. 

What have you read about the great desert in northern Africa? 
See lesson 17. 

The Sahara, though as large as the United States, sup- 
ports only about one fortieth as many people. Most of 
these live near the fertile places, or oases, where there are 
wells or natural springs. 

A few low mountain ranges rise in the desert. Rain occasion- 
ally falls on these ranges, and small streams then flow into the 
desert lands. During the winter months some 
of the highest peaks in the desert are capped 
with snow. LEN 

In the middle and eastern parts of the ~ 
desert the surface consists largely 
of stony flat-topped hills or table- 
lands. Some of these are a mile 
high. They are swept by hot, dry 
winds, which blow away the dust 
from their stony or gravelly sur- i 
faces. ; 

The western part of the desert 
of Sahara is mainly a great sandy 
region in which countless dunes 
or sand hills form. Some of these 
are more than 600 feet high. 

The Sahara is part of a great belt 
of arid regions that cross Arabia, part 
of Persia and extend to the Gobi 
desert. A wide branch of this barren 
belt spreads northward around the 
Aral and Caspian seas. 

We have studied about the great 
mountain barrier of the Himalayas. 

The Sahara also forms a barrier 
between northern and southern 
Africa, and very few of the plants 
and animals native to the lands 
north of the desert are found south 
of the great barren region, unless 
the white man has taken them there. 

Between the Sahara and the 
western part of the Mediter- 
ranean sea rise the Ailas mountains. 

Small streams from the Atlas mountains flow into the border of 
the desert, aid even after they dwindle away their ground water 
supplies many wells that have been sunk in that dry region. The 
water from these wells is used for irrigating groves of date palms. 
Thousands of wells have been sunk along the borders of the desert 
south of the Atlas range. In the next lesson we shall learn why 
the northern slopes of this range are more fertile. 

What does lesson 17 tell about the Sudan ? 

The Sudan extends from the Atlantic coast to the 
highlands of Abyssinia. Eastern Sudan is in the Nile 

basin, western Sudan mostly in the Niger basin and 
central Sudan in the -basin of lake Chad. 

Southward from the Sahara the country changes gradually from 
a desert into grassy lands and finally into forest areas. 

bs & ae > 


Arab city near a pass in the Atlas mountains 


SURFACE OF AFRICA 


The main stream that feeds lake Chad flows from the rainy 
Very little is known about the 
Lake Chad 


basin of inland drainage in Africa; the lake is shallow and its 


forest country far in the southeast. 
region in which this stream rises. is in the largest 
banks are low. As the season changes from wet to dry, the lake 
varies greatly in size. At times it becomes larger than lake Superior 
and then shrinks to about one fourth its size, leaving thousands of 
square miles of swamps along its borders. When swollen by rains 
this lake overflows in a channel, or wady, that leads into the desert. 
This overflow keeps the lake almost fresh. 


(Continued on page 180.) 
Map Studies: — In what country is the lower part of the river 
Nile and its delta? What country of 
most of the region of the upper Nile? Where is Tripoli? 


Europe controls 


Rugged land in the Sahara 


What mountain rangeextends from 
Morocco into Algeria? What na- 
tion of Europe claims the region 
stretching northeastward from Li- 
beria to the Mediterranean sea? 
What general name is given to 
the group of small countries along 
the north coast of the gulf of 
Guinea? Alone the east coast of 
the same guif? Where are the Ivory coast, the Gold coast and 
the Slave coast? 
What European colony comprises the greater part of the Kongo | 
basin? What nation claims the region on the north of lake Victoria? 
On the south ? See footnote 1, page 177. 
What nation of Europe claims a strip of land from lakes Tangan- 
What two river 
What part of Africa is known as ~~ 


yika and Nyassa to the Union of South Africa? 
basins are partly in this region ? 
the Union of South Africa? What mountain range extends across 
Cape of Good Hope ? 

In general, in what parts of Africa are the French claims (see 
map)? The English claims? The Portuguese claims? The Spanish. 
claims ? The Belgian claims ? 

Review what lesson 24 says about the people of Africa; also 
lesson 28. What does lesson 29 tell about the religions of the black 
race in middle Africa and the white race in northern Africa ? What 
does lesson 30 tell about the governments in Africa ? 


What tropic crosses the Transvaal ? 
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The Niger basin is thought to be about three fourths as 
large as that of the Mississippi. It rises on the north 
side of the Kong mountains, makes a great bend north- 
ward, flows for several hundred miles in the Sahara 
___ desert, then turns southward and enters the sea through 
F the largest delta in Africa. 


F 
io 


The greater part of this delta is covered with forests and coarse 

grass. Small steamers from the sea can go a few hundred miles 

; up the Niger before their progress is stopped by rapids; but the 

; steamers can ascend the Binue branch to a point about 600 miles 

f from the sea. No other river in tropical Africa is navigable for so 
great a distance inland from the coast. 


i hal a Ai 


The so-called Kong 
mountains are chiefly 
the borders of a rugged 
plateau that rises in the 


. form of terraces from the coast 
bi and extends far northward, in 
E the basin of the Niger river. 

isa 


The Kamerun mountains, near 
the head of the gulf of Guinea, 
consist of one large volcanic peak 
and many small ones. 


The Kongo basin occupies 

the greater part of middle Africa and lies west and south- 
__-west of the upper Nile basin. Almost all the Kongo basin 
is a plateau with a general slope westward. The average 
height of the region above sea level is about half a mile. 


<¥ The Kongo, like the Nile, rises in the lake region of middle 
Africa. One branch of the Kongo forms the outlet of lake Tan- 
‘ethene Other branches flow from smaller lakes farther south. 
East of the lake region rise two volcanic peaks, Mts. Kenia and 
ptnenisic, the highest mountains in Africa, though they are not 
quite so high as Mt. McKinley. 
| There are rapids and falls in the Kongo river at the place where 
from the plateau to the narrow coastal plain. These 
is erent vessels from going far inland from the sea, but small 
e been carried overland past the falls and now navigate 
where they find an open waterway for thousands of 
trunk stream and its branches. 


are the basins of the Zambezi and 
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Scenes in middle Africa 
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SURFACE OF AFRICA 


In the Zambezi basin are found the same changes from forest to 
grass land and then to desert as in Sudan. The northern part of 
this basin has forests, but the southern part reaches the Kalahari 
desert. The Zambezi is the largest African river flowing into the 
Indian ocean. This stream is thought to drain an area equal to 
about two thirds that of the Mississippi basin.- 

Locate the Victoria falls. These falls mark the place where the 
river leaves the great inland plateau. At the falls the Zambezi is 
a mile wide. The water plunges into a chasm about 400 feet deep 
and then flows through a narrow zigzag gorge. 

The Zambezi has built a large delta. Its mouths are generally 
barred with sand, but vessels that can float over the bars can ascend 
for about 300 miles. 


The main sources of the Orange 
river system are in the eastern 
coast ranges of southern Africa. 
Even the main river is too shal- 

low for steamers, and many of the branches flow only during the wet 
season. There is good pasturage in the eastern part of the basin, 
but the middle and western parts are little better than a desert. 


Cape of Good Hope is crossed from east to west by a 
rugged plateau that forms the southern end of the African 
highland. The principal range is the Snow mountains. 


ee 


Near the city of Cape Town rises a huge flat-topped rock called 
Table mountain. Southward from this rocky mass extends a small ! 
peninsula ending in the well-known cape of Good Hope. 


Madagascar, the largest island off the coast of Africa, is 
about two and a half times as large as Great Britain. Its 4 
coastal region is mostly low and unhealthful, but the 
interior consists largely of grassy or wooded plateaus. 


Among the small islands off the coast of Africa may be named 
St. Helena, the rocky isle to which the British banished Napoleon 
after his defeat near Waterloo, a small town of Belgium; the Canary 
islands, belonging to Spain; the Cape Verde and Madeira islands 
and the Azores (the latter far to the northwest), belonging to 
Portugal. 


Topics: — General form of Africa; Suez canal; general surface 
of continent ; coast regi ; Abyssinia ; Nile; pyramids and sphinx; 
Sahara ; arid regions of la World; Atlas mountains ; ; Sudan; lake 
Chad ; "Niger basin; Kong mountains ; Kongo basin; voleanic 
peaks’ of equatorial Africa; Zambezi basin; Victoria falls; Orange 
river basin; highlands in Cape of Good Hope ; Table mountain ; 
cape of Good Hope. 


CLIMATE AND PLANT LIFE 


118. Climate 


Africa is the hottest of the continents. Only the extreme 
southern part of this great land mass is in the cool belt. 

The maps on page 31 show that with the changing sea- 
sons the belt of : a rains shifts from the southern 
Sahara, across Sudan and | the 


SS ~~ the northern border 


border of the >> 
Kongo basin, to. 


Scenes in southern Africa 


of the Kalahari desert. Middle Africa, 
therefore, is well supplied with rain. : 

The trade winds blow over the slopes 4/7 
facing the Indian ocean and give rainfall |} 
to the vevion as far inland as the mountain 


ranges, but very little to the interior of 
the continent. 
The desolate Sahara region is too far north 


to be reached by the equatorial rain belt; it is too 

far south to receive rains from the westerly winds. 
The trade winds blow there nearly all the year round, com- 
ing mostly from the northeast. They cannot give out rain 
because they become warmer as they flow into the desert. 


Violent winds, like squalls but without rain or clouds, often raise 
great quantities of dust in the Sahara, sometimes darkening the 
sky. ‘These hot dust storms are called simoons. While the stifling 
heat and dust of a simoon prevail the camels in caravans often 
crouch to the ground and the men wrap their heads in their cloaks. 


The Kalahari desert also is beyond the equatorial rain 
belt, even when farthest south; it is also too far north to 
receive rainfall from the westerly winds. 


Near the equator the summer heat is not so strong as it is in the 
deserts of Kalahari and Sahara. In the equatorial region clouds 
shut out much of the sunshine, and even when the sun shines from 
a cloudless sky the dense forests shelter the ground. ‘The land and 
the air are also cooled by frequent rains. 

Intense summer heat is felt in these deserts, as there are neither 
trees nor grasses to shield the surface. During the day the dry sand 
or rock is quickly heated and in turn heats the air. During the 
night the bare surface and the cloudless air often become very cool. 

The southern half of Africa is not so hot as the northern. In the 
south the continent is narrower and the interior is nearer the sea. 
The inland regions are therefore sooner reached by sea winds, w ith 
clouds and occasional rains. 


The upland in the eastern part of the Orange river basin 
receives rains from the westerly winds, but the lower 
middle and western parts of this basin have little rainfall. 

The seaward slopes of the Snow mountains of southern 
Africa, as well as those of the Atlas highlands in the 
extreme north, receive rainfall from the winds blowing 
from the sea, but their inland slopes are poorly supplied 
with water. 

Topics : — Heat belts crossing Africa; equatorial rain belt ; 
effect of trade winds; why Sahara is so barren; simoon; Ka- 
lahari desert ; comparison in te mperature of desert and forest 
regions ; of northern and southern parts of continents; 


Orange river basin; slopes of the Snow and Atlas 
highlands. 


119. Plant Life 


In harvest time on the fertile 
delta and flood plains of 
= the Nile may be seen 
cotton, sugar cane, rice, 
wheat, corn and other 
products like those raised 
on the Southern plains of the 
United States in nearly the 
same latitude. The grass 
lands of the Nile valley 
support many sheep and 
cattle. Date trees are very 
common, and the fruit is an 
important article of food. 
The lands that slope from the 
Atlas mountains to the Mediter- 
ranean sea produce grains and 
fruits like those of southern Europe. 

Grain and cotton are raised in 
parts of Sudan. Southern Sudan, 
like the Kongo basin, has large 
forest areas. 

The vegetation of the valley of 
the Kongo is very luxuriant. Many 
kinds of palms abound, such as the 
oil palm, sago palm and cocoa palm, 
Among the useful food plants are the cassava, yam, plan- 
tain and sugar cane. The oil palm and cotton are other 
important products. 


The white people have established many trading stations along 
the coasts of tropical Africa and ‘in the Kongo basin, 


Wheat and other kinds of grain are raised on the sea- 
ward slopes in the southern part of Africa. The grass 
lands in the same region support many cattle and sheep. 
There is excellent pasturage in the eastern part 8 the x. 
Orange river basin. - 


Topics : — Products of the Nile valley; of Mediterranean s 
of Atrica; of Sudan; of Kongo basin; of South Africa, — 
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120. Animal Life 


The Sahara separates the home of the animals in middle Africa 
from the lands farther north. 

Not far from the equator, on the west coast of Africa, are found many 
large and fierce apes. The largest and fiercest is the gorilla. Smaller 
apes and monkeys are found in all parts of the continent. 


The gorilla is not found in any other part of the earth. It feeds mostly on the fruit 
of banana plants and palm trees. For a nest it weaves vines into a rude hammock or mat 
among thick branches. The chimpanzee also is found in the same region. 


The vast desert tract of northern Africa, western and middle Asia is the Picke x 
home of the camel. SCAL D abite. A : 
The camel has a wide sole under the toes of each foot, to prevent it from sinking into ft mg Gi 
the sand. The nostrils can be closed at will, and a veil of hair hangs over the eyes, to a 

keep out the hot stinging sand that often blows over the desert. 

The camel of Africa has a single hump on its back; that of central Asia has a double 
hump. Before the animal starts on a long journey its master sees that the hump or humps 
are very large. These odd swellings, as we have learned, are masses of fat. When the 
beast has gone for a long time without food this fat nourishes the body. 

The camel can go without water for three or four days while bearing a heavy load across 
the heated desert. The body is supplied with water from pouches, or water cells, on the 
walls of the first stomach. 

Camel’s milk and flesh are used for food. The long hair that grows on the animal’s 
hump, neck and legs is made into cloth. 


re 


‘ _BUFFALO j 

One species of long-eared elephant lives in the parts of Africa where it can 
find branches and long grasses for food. Each year thousands of these giant 
beasts are killed for their ivory tusks. 

Among the other large and fierce animals of Africa are the lion, rhinoceros 
and hippopotamus. There were once many giraffes, but most of them have 
been killed. 

In the grass lands in the southern half of this continent is found the Cape 
buffalo. The ostrich, that supplies valuable feathers, or plumes, is reared in { 
various parts of Africa. 

Cattle are not native to Africa, but many cattle are now raised in the south- \ 
ern half. The tsetse fly of Africa stings cattle and often kills them. 


Topics : — Tell what you can about gorilla; camel; other large animals of Africa; where 
Cape buffalo is found; ostrich; cattle in Africa. 
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121. People \ a 
What do lessons 24 and 28 tell about the people of Africa? Name some of the plants and Ba crale that these people see. 
The millions of black people that live in the part of Africa extending from the Sahara to the southern end of 
the continent belong to many different tribes that vary in intelligence, in language and in customs. 
The Negroes in a large region stretching across the southern half of Sudan, especially in the basin of the N iger river and lake Chad, 


are well advanced in many respects beyond the savage state. They carry on an extensive trade, not only with the white people that have 
built trading stations on the coast or on the Kongo river, but also by caravans with the people of Egypt and other northern countries. 


COUNTRIES 


The Sudanese, as the black natives 


of the Sudan are called, have buiit 
several very large towns that form the 
trade centers for the cara- 
vans. The ivory tusks of 
elephants form a lead- 
ing article of export. 
Camels and horses in 
large numbers are 
reared for market. 
Grain are 
also important prod- 


and cotton 


ucts, 

The Kongo Negroes 
live mostly in small towns 
and villages. Many of the 
huts of these people are 
madé of grass woven into 


; mats and fastened to poles. 

AP aed These savages hunt in the great 
Egyptian ~ > . 1. 

forests and fish in the deep streams. They 


sell ivory, paim oil and other products to the white traders 


that live in the coastal towns or that visit their inland 
homes 

The Negroes of southern Africa, chiefly in the basins 
of the Zainbezi and Orange rivers, are known as Aaffirs. 


Their color is dark brown. Some of then 
raise and have herds of cattle. The % 
Kalin lude about three fourths of all Or? + 
the people in southern Africa; the others 


Cairo, Egypt 


are white people from Europe, mostly from the British Isles and 
Holland. Bands of small people called Lushmen live in and round 
the Kalahari desert. ‘They have no gardens but live by hunting the 
antelopes that feed on tufts of grass growing in this region. ‘These 
small savages belong to the Negro race. See Aaffir huts on page 181. 

Most of the people north of the Sahara, as well as in 
the desert itself, belong to the Semitic or dark branch of 
the white race. 


The desert tribes consist mostly of wandering Arabs, or Bedouins. 
Their original home was Arabia, hence the name Arabs. 
The upper basin of the Nile, in middle Africa, forms part of the , 


great region peopled by Negroes. ‘The lower basin of the Nile, 


183 


including the region of the rich flood plains and the delta, is one of 
the most thickly settled parts of the world. Most of the people 
belong to the’ white race, though their skin is very dark. They are 
known as Lgyptians; among them live many Arabs. 

Other swarthy or dark-skinned people of the Semitie branch of 
the white race live in the countries along the southern shore of the 
See pictures of the Egyptian and the Bedouin 


AND CiTIES 


Mediterranean sea. 


on this poge 4 the Alye rian, prge Ts4. 


Topics: — Negroes of Sudan and their occupations; Kongo 
Negroes; Kaffirs; white people of southern Africa; Bushmen; 
Egyptians; people of other countries of northern Africa. 


122. Countries and Cities 


Ecyrpr. This country now forms one of the dependencies 
of the great British empire whose possessions are found in 
all parts of the world. The xhedive, or ruler, of Egypt 
resides in Cairo, the capital. This is one of the oldest 
cities in the world. 

The principal exports of Egypt are cotton and cotton 


Alexandria 


seed. The most valuable imports here. as in 
all other African countries, are various kinds 
of cloth. Great Britain 
controls the greater part of 
the foreign trade of Egypt. 

Alexandria, in the Nile 
delta, is the largest seaport 
of this country. 

Before the discovery of the 
route from Europe to India by way of the 
cape of Good Hope, Alexandria was one of 
the greatest ports im the world, When 
the East India trade with western 
Europe was turned away from the 
Mediterranean sea the port in the Nile 
delta rapidly declined. The building 
of the Suez canal has greatly increased 
the trade of Alexandria. 

Trivot. This country, called 
also Libia, is a possession of 
Italy. The population of Tripoli 
is smaller than that of Boston. 
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186 PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE 


124. Plant Life 


Most of the Australian trees are evergreen, that is, they do not shed their leaves in winter, though some of them 
shed their bark throughout the year. The giant eucalyptus trees are of this kind. The largest forests in Australia 
are in the eastern highland, where the rainfall is heaviest. Wide areas of the inland region are covered with coarse 
scrubby bushes; other large areas are barren deserts. 

Wheat and com are not native to Australia, yet they now form the chief source of wealth there. They thrive 
best in the three eastern states, especially on the narrow plains over which the moist trade winds blow. 


Topics : — Trees; grains. 


125. Animal Life 


Most of the animals of Australia differ greatly from those in other parts of the 
world. Many have pouches for carrying their helpless young. These pouches are made 
by folds in the skin on the underside of the body. EGE 

The name /angaroo is given to several species of pouched animals. 
Some are about the size of rats; others are as large as men. 

Large kangaroos are hunted for their skins, from which fine leather is made. 
These animals travel very swiftly, by making long leaps. 

The duck mole of Australia lays eggs and sits on them, but is not 
a bird. It has soft brown fur and may often be seen in ponds and 


streams, feeding on insects and worms in the water. rN 
The echidna is another animal that lays eggs, but it does not sit > ieee 
on them. The eggs are hatched in a warm pouch, and there the Cera 
little animals remain till they grow strong. a ee 
This queer animal feeds on ants and otherinsects. It has no teeth, but from by wie 


a long snout it runs out a sticky tongue to seize its food. Its body is covered 
with sharp spines. 


A large running bird of Australia, called the emu, is 
related to the ostrich of Africa. 


(Continued on page 188.) 


Map Studies: — What mountain range extends from 
the state of Victoria into New South Wales? In 
which state are the Blue mountains? What 
state occupies the northeastern part of this con- 
tinent? The middle part? The western part? 
Where is Tasmania ? 

In what direction from Australia are the islands 
of New Zealand? The Fiji and Samoa islands? 

Name three large islands shown on the map on 
the opposite page that are crossed by the equator. 
On which side of the equator are Java and New 
Guinea? 

What does lesson 24 tell about 
the black natives of ~ ae 
Australia? What other GA SS PA woncanco ae 
race of people has settled GAR Zea, sai ; 
in this continent? See i ga See 
lesson 28. Review what - 
lesson 29 says about the 

religions of ~ 
a Australia. 
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ENT KANGAROO 


The plumage of the emu 
is long and hairlike. This 
bird has only the rudi- 
ments of wings and can- 
not fly, but it runs with 
great speed. It is hunted for the 
oil in its skin. 


NATIVE 
THROWING 
BOOMERANG 


Australia abounds in black 
swans, lyre birds, parrots and many other kinds of birds. 
Sheep and cattle are not native to this continent, but 
are now counted there in millions. The chief grazing 
regions are near the eastern ranges. 
Part of this continent is in the warm belt of the south. 


Topics: — How animals of Australia differ from those of other 
lands; deseribe kangaroo; duck mole; echidna; emu; some birds 
of Australia; sheep and cattle. 


. 126. People 


bee _ The aborigines of Australia belong to the black race. 
See lesson 


yple who have gone to this continent are 
m the British Isles. They have settled chiefly 
ta eee 


CITIES OF AUSTRALIA 


i” ~ Wena 


ra 
uA > at : : = > Nit \y i. ; 
wey Ran 5 ir bt) he) We 
Ai iV i 3 i mT “a 

' A Sep treet 


the three eastern states of the mai wl, and the 
state of Tasmania on the island of tlhe same name. 
The states ocoupying the middle and western parts of 
the continent are very thinly settled. In Australia 
there are about one twentieth as many people as in 
our own country. 

Australia is one part of the British empire and is 
a union of states under the name of Commonwealth 


appointed by the British crown, but the country has 
its own law-making body. 


Topics : — Aborigines ; white people; distribution of population; 
government. 


127. Cities of Australia 


The states in the southeastern part of this continent 
are the most thriving. Here are vast grazing districts 
that support millions of sheep and cattle. Large areas 
are planted with wheat, Indian corn and other cereals. 
Great quantities of gold and tin are mined. Middle and 
western Australia are thinly settled. 

The principal exports from Australia are wool, gold 
and cereals. The most valuable imports are cloth and 
iron manufactures. The largest seaports are in southeast 
Australia, in the most productive states. 

Melbourne, the chief seaport of Victoria, and Sydney, 
the principal port of New South Wales, are the largest 
cities of Australia. The population of each is almost as 
large as that of Boston. Melbourne has extensive manu- 
factures. Sydney is on a long and deep landlocked bay. . 
This is the oldest city in Australia. 


a 
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RELATION OF TOPICS 98 
: 198 
5 Relation of Topics, — following Lesson 10 Which continents have plains reaching into the far oreo 
All figures below refer to lessons ; for general review, see (13, 15, 16)? bates have wide ye pamee crossed ss the 
4 topics at the end of lessons equator (14,17)? In which continents are there hig aoe 
m cross the equator? x 
= In how many ways can you find out in what direction north is Which of the continents bordering on the Pacific has the most __ 
from you (2)? How can you tell directions on maps (2)? broken coast line (16)? Which bordering on the Atlantic (15)? 
In what ways are rocks broken up to form soil (3)? Statesome Which two continents have large groups of islands off their south- 
uses of water in the ground (3, 4); on the ground (4, 5, 6, 9,10); in east shores (13, 16)? Which of these groups of islands is nearer the 
the air (3, 4). equator? 
: State how some lakes are formed (5, 7 8). Why do salt lakes Tell what you have learned about some of the groups of people ~ 
S form in some places and not in others (5)? Why do people settle in each continent (18 to 17). 


near rivers (5)? 


Tell some ways in which plains are formed (6,8). Stir some 
sand and fine soil together in a glass of water; let it stand and 
then try to 


think which would build a delta of the finer soil,—a swift or a 
slow river. 

Tell some ways in which mountains are made (7, 8). Why does 
not the cap of snow and ice on high mountains become deeper as 
years pass (7)? Name two causes of earthquakes (7, 8). 

Describe how some valleys are made (7,8). Tell what you can 
about lava (8). 

Make a drawing of a coast line showing as many kinds of shore 
forms as possible (10). How are some islands formed (6, 7, 8, 10) ? 

Of what is the earth made (1)? Tell some of the uses of rock 
(1, 8, 4, 5); of soil (3); of water (think); of air (think). 

Tell what you know about the sea (9). 


. see which part settles last before the water is clear; 


Relation of Topics, — following Lesson 17 


Name some of the many forms of land of which the surface of 
continents consists (3 to 8). Name some of the forms of land and 
water found along the shores of a continent (10). 

Where do continents get their soil (3,7)? Would you expect 
to find the deepest soil on mountain sides or on moist plains (3, 6) ? 


In what parts of continents would you expect to find the broad- 
est and slowest parts of rivers (5)? Name two kinds of plains 
that are formed along seacoasts (6). Describe some kinds of plains 
that are formed of sediments (6). 

Name some ways in which the mountains of continents have 
been formed (7, %);, ‘xe valleys (7,8); the plains (6,8); the lakes 
(5, 7, 8); the islands and other shore forms (6, 7, 8, 10). 

Which continents reach northward into the cold regions round 
the pole (11)? Which continent is farthest from the equator, 
at its nearest point (11)? Which continent reaches farthest 
south (11)? How many continents are larger than the one on 
which we live (11)? How many are smaller? 

Which two oceans border each on four continents (12)? Which 
border on three continents? Which does not border on either of 
the six continents? What lands and what oceans would a person 
cross in following the equator around the earth (12)? 

Name a gulf, a bay and a sea that are arms or branches of the 
Atlantic ocean (13). State near which ocean or sea is found the 
largest highland in each continent (13-17). 

Give a brief description of the surface of North America (18) ; 
of South America (14) ; of Europe (15) ; of Asia (16); of Africa (17); 
of Australia (17). 

Describe the greatest highland (16); the greatest desert (17). 
Why could not plants and plant-eating animals easily spread across 
that highland or that desert (16, 17)? 

Which continents have wide plains east of the principal high- 
lands (13,14)? Which north of the principal highlands (16, 16)? 
Which west (17)? 


Relation of Topics, — following Lesson 23 


Describe the climate of the city or town in which you live. » 

State one effect of the earth’s rotation (2); of the earth’s revo 
lution (19). Describe the seasons of the part of the country in 
which you live; also the change in length of day and night there. 

What would be the effect on the seasons if the axis of the earth 12 
stood upright from the orbit (19)? How would such an upright 
axis affect your own life, as to clothing? As to sports and 
games? As to trees and other plants that supply part of your a 
food? As to birds that build nests near your home? As to the 
work of the people in your town or city ? - 

Where do the vertical rays of the sun fall at the beginning of 
each season (19)? State in which month each season begins (19). 

Draw an upright or vertical line; then draw beside it another 
line showing about how much the axe of the earth inclines (18). J 
Can you tell why lines at 25}° from the equator were chosen for the 
tropics (20)? Can you tell why lines at 234° from the poles were 
chosen as polar circles (20)? — 

Name the line or lines bounding each zone (20). Which conti- 
nents are crossed by the Arctic circle (20)? By the tropic of 
Cancer? By the tropic of Capricorn ? 

Across what country and gulf in the New World does the tropic 
of Cancer pass (13,20)? Across what desert in Africa does that 
tropic pass (17)? On which side of the highland of Tibet does the 
tropic of Cancer run (16) ? Which continent lies wholly north of . 
that tropic (15)? Which wholly south of it (17)? Which conti- ‘ 
nents are crossed by the tropic of Capricorn (20) ? 

In which zone is the basin of the Amazon (14,20)? Of the — 
Mississippi? Of the Kongo? In which zones do the Andes lie 
(13, 20)? The Rocky mountain highland (13, 20)? In which zone 
are the Alps (15, 20)? The highland of Tibet (16, 20) ? 

In which zone is the greater part of the Central plain of North 
America (13,20)? Of South America? Of Europe and Asia a 
(Eurasia)? In which continents do plains extend into the north — Ads 
frigid zone (20) ? ae ae 

How is the earth’s atmosphere heated (19) ? Name se 
river basins in the hot belt (14, 17, 21). In which heat belt a yee ie 
selvas (14,20)? The pampas? The prairies round the Great lake 
of North America (13, 21)? The southern half of the Central plain 
in the United States (13,21)? Most of the great plsinias Europe 
and northern Asia (15, 20) ? = 

What highlands in Europe and Asia partly divide the tands ¢ t 
the warm belt from those of the cool belt (21)? In which he 
belt are all the shores of the Mediterranean sea (21)? Ta hi 
heat belt are the East Indies and the West Indies (13, 16, 2 1) | 

Name two great river basins, two large groups of i 
large V-shaped peninsula that have hot or warm y 
year (13 to 17,21). Describe the seasons of the Southern 
United States (13, 21), What other pane. af tia ror 
the same kind of seasons or ss 


fh a io . 
aoe i ea 
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= ‘Deseribe the seasons in the prairies round the Great Lakes 
bee 
and winters as these prairies (21)? 

__Deseribe the seasons in the plains near the Arctic circle (21). 


What parts of Europe have about the same kind of summers 


_ Which parts of all the heat belts are cold all the leg (7, 18, 21) ? 

Tell what you can about the work of winds (9, 22, 23). 

Name two large river basins and two groups of islands over 
which the trade winds blow (22). What winds blow most often 
over the northern half of the United States (22)? Which shores 
of the United States and Europe receive the heaviest rains from 
the westerly winds (19, 21)? 

Name some river valleys in the equatorial rain belt (22), What 
low, broad highland in South America is in the path of the trade 


winds 


- winds 
highland in the United States and euede receives the heavy rain- 
fall of the westerly winds (13,22)? Which part of the Andes 
is in the path of the westerly winds and on which slope of the 
mountains does most of the rain fall (22 

Which sides of the continents receive the trade winds from 
over the oceans in the torrid zone (22)? In the temperate zones, 
where westerly winds prevail, which shores of the continents feel 
the most effect of warm ocean currents flowing from the torrid 
zone (23)? 


f 


— 


(14, 22)? Against which side of the Andes do the trade 
carry rains (14,22)? Which side of the Rocky mountain 


Relation of Topics, — following Lesson 30 


What is the difference between a nation and a country (21)? 

Describe the seasons in the home of the black people of the 
Kongo basin (21, 24). What other races of people live in lands 
having the same seasons (25, 26)? What winds bring rains to these 


lands 


(22)? How does the climate in which the black people of 


Australia live differ from that of the Kongo basin (21)? 
In which zone do the savages of the selvas live (25)? How do the 


seasons in Canada differ from those in the Amazon valley (21)? 
In what kind of climate do most of the black, the red and the 


‘brown people live (24, 25,26)? What have you learned about the 


In 


_ religion and government of such of these people as live in a savaze 
state (29, 30)? 


what ways have the black, the red and the brown races helped 


the people of the white race (24, 25, 26)? Describe some of the 


weapons of savage people (24, 25). 
Compare the seasons in China and Japan with the seasons in the 


East Indies (16, 21). Compare the kinds of work done by the yellow 


__ people of China with that of the Indians of the selvas (25, 27). How 
the daily life among the tribes of yellow people along the 
= Ar rctic shores differ from that of the Negro tribes of the Kongo 

Wh 
lia (16)? What great desert in Africa separates the home of the 
o from that of the white race (24, 28)? 


in (24, 27)? 
have not the yellow people of China spread southwest into 


me the principal lands in which white people live (28). 
the me in which live the white people around the 
pan sea (21,28); the white people of India and other 
along the south coast of Asia; the white people in the 
north of the Alpine aittdland; the white people of 
the white people of Australia; the white people 
people i in the northern half of the United 
the southern half of the United States ; 
poet of Brazil; the white people of the 


eat people live 


RELATION OF TOPICS 


in the torrid zone (24 to 28); in the warmer parts of the temperate’ 


zones; in the cooler parts of the temperate zones; in the north 
frigid zone. 

Compare the races as to number of people in each (24 to 28). 

What class of people are pagans (29)? In what zone are most 
of them found (24, 25,26)? In which parts of America are there 
pagans (25, 29)? In which parts of Africa (24,29)? In which 
parts of Asia (27, 29)? In which parts of Australia (24, 29)? 

Describe the climate of the country of the Brahmanists (21, 29). 
What other religion has many followers in the same country (29)? 
What other religion was first taught in India, but did not take root 
and soon spread to China and Japan (29) ? 

What is the religion of the people in the countries round the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean sea (29)? To what religious 
group do most of the yellow people belong (29)? 


What are the three forms of government (30)? What is the 
common form cf government among savages (30)? What two forms 
of government are most common among the nations founded by the 
Aryan, branch of the white race in Europe and America (30)? What 
is the government of the United States (83)? Of England (102)? OF 
France (80)? Tow many of the countries in America are not 


republics (30)? What form of government do you think is the 
best ? Give your reasons for so thinking. 

Of what benefit to the people of a country is a good government? 
Name some benefits which come to us from our sovernment. 


Relation of Topics, —following lesson 35 


How is soil made (3) ? 


Why cannot a wheat or a cotton plant in time spread its 
seeds and grow all over a continent (31)? Name some of the 
physical features of continents that keep plants from spreading 
(31). Why cannot plants spread easily from one continent to 
another (31) ? 

How does the sun affect the distribution of plants over the earth 
(21)? How do winds affect the distribution of plants (22)? Can 
you recall any way by which ocean currents and winds together 


° 


may help or hinder plant life in any land (22, 23) 
What plants help to supply food for the people in your home? 
Name some of the plants useful to the natives of the torrid zone 
(82). Do you know of any uses made in your town or city of 
plants that grow in the torrid zone? 
How may the people of the Amazon valley help to make you 


comfortable in wet weather (32)? What do the brown people send ~ 


to us to make our food taste better (32)? Try to find out what 
people raise the tea or coffee used in your home; also the plant 
from which the sugar in your home is made. 


In what parts of the earth do people raise the most cotton (83)? — 


What are the seasons of the cotton belt (33)? Tell all you can 
about the manufacture of cotton cloth (33). Try to find out where 
the fruits you like best are raised. What race of people lives in 
the warm belt where so much cotton and so many fruits are raised 
(28)? Name some of the products of the warm belt useful to 
shipbuilders (33). 

What are the seasons of the zone in which people raise most of 
the wheat and corn (21, 33)? Of what use is it to the people of 
any zone to have rich grass land, and which zone has the best (84)? 
What are the prevailing winds of the grain and soft-wood belt 
(22, 34)? How do the snow and ice of winter often help lumber- 
men (34) ? 

What prevents the grains of the north temperate zone from 
spreading northward into the frigid zone? What must the people 
of the Arctic regions feed on chiefly (27) ? 


RELATION OF TOPICS 


Relation of Topics, —following Lesson 38 


What classes of wild animals cannot live in the frigid zones (36) ? 
a In the torrid zone? In dense forests? In grassy plains? On high 
mountains? What creature can cross lakes and rivers? Deserts? 
Mountains? When animals are taken from their old homes, in 
what kind of region do they thrive best (36) ? 

What prevents the animals of South America from reaching 
Africa or Australia (37)? Why cannot the large animals of middle 
Africa roam northward to the shores of the Mediterranean sea (17) ? 
Why cannot the animals of India roam northward to the Siberian 
plain (16)? What separates the animals of the East Indies from 
those of Australia ? 

In what part of South America would you expect to find such 
animals as feed on the leaves and branches of trees (14)? That 
feed on grass? Name some animals that the Indians of the selvas 
see (37); that the white people and the Indians of the Andes use 
(37); that live in the same land as the Negroes of middle Africa 
(87); that are common in the land of the Brahmanists (37); that may 
be hunted by the white people or the black people of Australia (37). 
What people in their native land may hunt the elephant (87) ? 
The tapir? The tiger? The alpaca? The kangaroo? The giraffe? 
The gorilla? The condor? The rhinoceros? 


What are the most aati animals tdi 
States (87)? Of India (37)? Of the cold pl 
circle (27)? Of the highland of central Asia | 
(37)? Of the pampas (37)? he 

What are the seasons of the lands that produc 
bearing animals (21,37)? Describe the kinds of 
have studied (37). “3 

Why is the white bear found only near the Arctic 
Name some of the animals useful to Eskimos (37). _ 

Can you think of any use for iron in connection | 
(31, 38)? In connection with products of the forests (3 
nection with sugar cane (30)? Name as many uses of i 
as youcan. Which race of people makes the best use of 

In which zone do you think the people make the n 
coal? What use would savage tribes have for “coal 
What fuel do Eskimos use (25)? . 

What animal has been less hunted since large « 
been sunk (37)? Name as many kinds of fuel as you 
In what zone are petroleum and natural gas of great use | 

Among what races of people would building stone b 
used (39)? What kinds of building stone are used in t 
town where you live, or in any city near by? 


196 PANAMA CANAL 


- Panama Canal,—a New Route of Trade 
On the isthmus of Panama our nation has done a great 
work that is helping the commerce of the whole world. A 
canal has been built across the isthmus. to take great ships 


be 


re Ee By 


© Underwood & Underw 


Finishing the lower lock at Gatun, where three locks lift ships to Gatun lake 


from ocean to ocean. The canal is shown on the corner 
map of the full-page map of South America, page 139. 

On this neck of Jand our country has a strip of land 
about ten miles wide and reaching from shore to shore. 
This is called the Canal Zone. It contains about 436 square 
miles, or a little more than one third the area of the state 
of Rhode Island. This region is only about 650 miles north 
of the equator and has the climate of the torrid zone. 

The actual work of building the canal took about six 
years and the cost was about $375,000,000, or about four 
dollars apiece for every person in our country. It is hoped 
that this money will all come back in tolls paid by ships 
using the canal. 


mam 


part of this is in deep channels dug out from the shores 
at both ends, where the sea water is shallow. These are 
known as approach channels. From shore to shore the 


canal is about forty miles long. 
bis At the north end the approach is in Limon bay, a small 
Ka arm of the Caribbean sea. Thence the canal extends toward 


the southeast and not westward. Running about seven 
miles in the channel, ships reach Gatun, where they pass 
through three locks and are lifted eighty-five feet to Gatun 
lake. At full speed they can run about twenty-four miles 
along the lake and reach what was first known as the 
Culebra Cut, but what is now called Gaillard Cut, where 
have caused much trouble by blocking the pas- 
For about nine miles ships steam in this deep cut, 
ock in which they settle about thirty feet to a little 


—- 


The total length of the canal is about fifty miles, but - 


lake. A mile and a half farther on they pass into two 
locks, dropping to sea level. Then they steam out into 
the Pacifie ocean, through the southern channel. 

Gatun lake, to which locks lift the ships, lies in the 
valley of the Chagres river. The lake is held back 
by a huge dam nearly a mile and a half long on its 
top. At the level of the water the dam is 400 feet 
thick, and at the bottom nearly half a mile thick. 
It is built of earth,— mostly sand and clay dug 
from pits above and below the great wall. 

It takes from ten to twelve hours for a steamer 
to pass through the canal. Of this time about three 
hours are spent in passing the locks. A steamer 
can enter in the morning and sail out before dark, 
crossing from ocean to ccean during a single day. 
A railroad also crosses the isthmus, along the line 
of the canal. 

The effect of the canal upon ocean trade will be 
very great. It brings the Atlantic ports of our 
country thousands of miles nearer the Pacific ports. 
Ships can now sail almost due south from our east- 
ern seaports to cities along the west coast of South 
America. 

Helps: — Where is the isthmus of Panam: 


1? What lands 


does it connect? What waters does it separate ? 
How large is the Canal Zone? About how long is it? What 


nation owns it? How far is it from the equator? 

What is said about the cost of the canal? Why are approach 
channels needed ? The crooking of the neck of land makes the canal 
run in what direction to cross from ocean to ocean ? 


© Usharwnoea & Underwood: N. Y. 
Giant traveling arms that carried and put in place the material for locks in the 
Panama canal 


At what height is Gatun lake above sea level? What is said 
about this lake and its dam? How long is Gatun lake? What 
deep cut has been made to take ships to and from this lake? 
How long is the cut? From Gaillard Cut how do ships reach the 
Pacific ocean ? 

How long does it take a steamer to pass through the canal? 
What effect does the canal have upon ocean trade ? 


NORTH AMERICA 


Year 
1911 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1914 
1910 
1915 
1915 
1912 
1914 
1913 
1910 


anada . 
osta Rica . 
uba . . 
Guatemala . 


Cc 
C 
C 


Ifaiti (republic) 3 


Honduras 
Mexico. . 
Newfoundland 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Salvador 


SUPPLE Ma Ne 


et 


AREA AND POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES AND COLONIES 


Santo Domingo (republic) 


United States 


SOUTH AMERICA 


ve 


1 
wil 
1916 
1911 
191 
HB 
oD | 
1916 
Mit 
19114 
1911 
1911 


tina 


ia 
Brazil . ° 
British Guiana 
Chile 
Colombia 
Dutch Guin 
leuador 
Freneh Guiana 
Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 
Venezuela 


NORTH AMERICA 
British America 


Montreal 
‘Toronto . 
Winnipeg 
Vancouver . 
Ottawa 
Hamilton 
Quebec 
Calgary . 
Halifax 
London 
St.John. 
Victoria . 


Central America 


1915 
1914 
1915 
: 1915 


Guatemala . 
San Salvador . 
Leon 

Panama . 


Mexico 
1910 Mexico 


1910 


Guadalajara 


United States 
See page iv. 


West Indies 


Population 


60,028 


471,066 
118,468 


1918 Havana. . . 
1918 Port an Prince 
1918 Camaguey . 
1918 Cienfuegos . 
1918 Santiago. 
1914 Kingston 
1918 Matanzas 
SOUTH AMERICA 
4 Argentina 
1914 Buenos Aires . .1,560,163 
1914 Rosario . . « 222,602 
1915 Cordoba. 135,000 
1913 La Plata. . 106,382 
Bolivia 
1915 LaPaz ... . 100,07 
1915 Sucre. . .. . 29,686 
Brazil 
1911 Rio de Janeiro  .1,128,027 
WIL Silo Paulo . « 450,000 
W911 Bahia. . 200,000 
1913 Para .. ‘ 275,167 
1918 Pernambuco . 216454 
* Estimated. 
Philippine 


10,050,000 135,000,000 


Area 


. 3,729,665 
23,000 
- 44,215 


« 3,622,930 


7,500,000 


- 1,153,119 
. 5,155 
- 3,290,564 
° 89,450 


POPULATION 


Chile 
Year 
1915 
1915 


Population 
7,206,645 


93,402, 151f 


52,000,000 


4,500,000 
1,340,000 
2,225,000 


Santiago. 
Valparaiso . 


Colombia 


1914 
1912 


Bogota ... 
Barranquilla . 


Ecuador 


1915 
1915 


Guayaquil . 
Quito . 


Guiana 


94 
1915 
Wil 


Georgetown 
Paramaribo 
Cayenne . 


Parasuay 


1917 


Peru 
1913 
1S 
1913 
1913 


Asuncion 


Lima. 
Arequipa 
Callao. 
Cuzeo. 


Uruguay 


1916 


Montevideo 


Venezuela 


1915 
1915 
15 


Caracas . 
Valencia. . 
Maracaibo . 


EUROPE 


Austria 


19l4 


Vienna 


Balkan States 


1916 
1914 
1915 
1913 
1910 
1911 


Constantinople 
Bueharest . 
Athens . 
Saloniki. .. 
Sofla .. . 
Belgrade 


Belgium 


1913 
1913 
1918 
1913 


Brussels . 

Antwerp. . 
Liege . aha 
Ghent. ... 


Czechoslovakia 


1914 Prague . . . 
Denmark 
WIG Copenhagen . 


" ; 7 Exclusive Be thejaland posseesinns exoe 
slands as enumerated by the census 0 under t 
total population of the United States and possessions is about 101,100,000, The Virgin islands increase this number by about 25,000, 


920.5 


EUROPE 3,900,000 465,000,000 Year Ares 
. 1919 Hejaz . F ° Fy J wr 
Year Area Population + 
1914 Albania Aiton agave. «BTL India crittaly = SS goa 
, 1914 Indo-China(Freneh). 2 . 24,000 
1919 Austria é . 30,000" 6200 000" 1917 Ja (inel. Korea) 260,738 
1919 Belgium ee LESTE 7 DNS, 865° 1317 Keven > , OO arate 
1917 Bulgaria F . « 47,750 6,517,700" 1919 Mesopotamian. = = Sc Cues 
1919 Czechoslovakia . .  . G),637* 13, 648,768° 1915 Palatine. 9'300° 
1919 Denmark -. « 16582" 2,940,979" 1918 Persia : SPS Fees'oo sepa 
191L England . » 50874 34,015,200 1916: Slant. ce : 5 tas%000  sa19 688 
1915 tland . . 135,689 3,300,650 1915 Siberia and Central Asia | | 6198714 aa 
1919 France . - « 212,658  41,126,259¢ 1919 Syria “4 - San 104 20" 
1919 Germany . . 178,900" — 61,000,000" 1919 Marke {Anatolia}. Sa en aeeeta 
1919 Greece Sec 51,0008 17000,0008 yt 2 Sa Rae 2 
1919 Hungar - « 46,0008 000,000" - 
IgiTielcelerils 7°) 39.700 gon AFRICA 12,170,000 130,000,000 
1911 Ireland - 32586 4,390,219 1916 Abyssinia. . «©. 0. 350,000 oie 
1919 Italy .  . . 124,000" — 38,000,000" 1912 Algeria 2 pa 4 
1919 Jugoslavia . . 100,000" 13,000,000" 1916 Belgian Kon es 15,500,000, 
1910 Luxemburg . : 993 259,891 1911 Cape of Good Hope... 276,995 batts 
1917 Netherlands 12552 6,724 665" 1917 Egypt . . = ?, - - 30,000 12; 
1918 Norway 124,612 2,632,010" 1916 Liberia « + « «© 5 (40,000) exo ine com 
1919 Poland 135,367° 36,234,747" 1916 Mad + (0 6 3 a (SRR O00 VS eee 
1911 Portugal 35,490 5,957 985 1915 Morocco. . « «219,000 3.255.581" 
1919 Rumania. FE a 3 - 110,000" 15,000,000" 1917 Nigeria - . . - « 336,000 17,000,000 
1914 Russia (including Baltic States 1917 Sudan. . «© « «© « 1582400 8,007 580 
and Ukraine). . . 1,742,453  131,312.550 1911 Transvan) . . . « « 04% 1,686,212 
1911 Seotland 3 4,700.2 eth pee ee) ee a 
917 Spain 20,542,002" unis. 3 ve ae gl ee SLO 
1917 soe inn ; 5,800,847" 111 UnionofSouthAfriea  . . 473,100 5.73 
1916 Switzerland - 5,037,000 
1913 ‘Turkey (in Europe) 10,882" 1,891,000" AUSTRALIA AND OCEANIA 4,250,000 53,000,000 
1911 \Walosis | snaae 7466 2,025,202 1917 New = aha Wales + + «+ 8103557 1.06.00" 
1917 Northern Territory . a .  G23,m20 ce 
ASIA 16,000,000 $20,000,000 1911 Oceanin = «© . « « 27R S05 10514 
1911 Afghanistan C 245,000 6,380,500 1918 Queensland. . iil xe TOG Se8" 
1918S Arabia (peninsula) 1,200,000 4,500,000 1918S South Australia. . . . 3&9, ATS" be 
1919 Armenia o TiO" = =—- 2 AT0,9008 1917 Tasmania . z 2 3 5 26.215 3177" = 
1911 Baluchistan 134,655 S705 I91E Victoria’) ©. >) er S7S84 0 1,515.551 » 
1914 China 3,913,560) 325,000,000 1911 Western Australia... (975,920 252.1 
OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
England and Wales Portugal Japan 
Population Year Population Year Population Year 
397,941 1911 London . 7 252,963 1912 Lisbon .. « 45 9 1916 Tokyo. . . . .2238,796 
201,507 1911 Liverpool E 1912 Oporto . . 194,009 1916 a eee 
IIL Manchester c F, 2 1916 Kyoto. . . . . SS 
11 Birmingham . Russia and bordering lands 196 Kobe... 0. 498317 
139,237 1911 Shettlield . 1914 Petrograd . 2.155, 100 1916 Yokohama. . . 423,60 
48.907 iL Leeds . 1915 Moseow . «1817100 1916 Nagoya . . . . 39272. 
= 1911 Bristol 1915 Warsaw . « T8029 M3 Seoul. . . . . S266 
1911 Bradford . . 1912 Odessa... GS1,010 2 
¢ UL Carditf 1913 Riga... . . Saxo 6©— Stam 
. oyna a 1915 Helsingfors . 176,521 1916 Bangkok . . . 623,675 . 
70, aeeri ee at at ; % 
ea Paris ©. 888.110 Scotland Siberia and Central Asia 
1911 Marselile. |. . BS0'G19 I91l Glasgow. . . . 784,455 1913 Tashkend . . . 272.300 
53,055 ADIN Levon ny mon itt Edinburgh ae ee 1913 Irkutsk... . 129,700 
355 7 iy undee . . . . 16 « 
yee oe ; Southwest Asia 
IDL Nantes conus | Spain 2 2) 1916 Smyrna... . 375,000 
1911. Havre 136.159 WIT Madrid . S79 16 Teheran. . . . 350,000 
120,000 : _ 1917) Barcelona . . Rial 1913, ‘Titty. .9. . 2 eeanon 
“a Germant 1917 Valencia. « DS Sei 1916 Damaseus . . . 252,000 
y 117 Seville » Wee 1916 Aleppo . . 5. 350,000 
1910 Berlin : 1917 Malaga . . O75 1913 Buku. . . . . 237.000 
. 143,500 1910 Hamburg ‘ i 1916 agiatt my oe 9, 
. 87,500 1910 Munich . Switzerland 1916 ‘Tabriz 2 . 2. SOO00 
- 36,000 1910 Leipzig - - SF 1913 Zurich 2... 205,000 1916 Kabul. . . . . 180,000 
+ 12,500 1910 Dresden . + HES 1913 Basel. . . . . 137,000 1916 Ispahan . . . . 95,000 
1910 Cologne . - S1GLGT 1913 Geneva . . . . 136,700 1M6 sJlerusalem . 2. S00) 
1910 Breslau . SUL SUL 1913) Bert <:;oe cs en eet ae Mekkaiga cg % sm 
a 216K aes 
SHG Hungary 1916 Herat...) 2 00) 
1910 Budapest . » 0,371 ASIA axich 
eee Ireland British India nae a 
43,000 1911 Belfast . 385492 1911 Calcutta. . . .1,222,313 7 Cairo. . 2. 70.209 
191. Dublin . Og 1911 Bombay. . 2. 72S WIT Alexandrian, . . de, 
1911 COVK [tal emeanonnsGUSe 1911 Madras... . 518,680 17 rare soe ee BET, 
1911 Londonderry . . 40,799 IL Haidarabad =. . 500,623 191 Johann + 
1911 Singapore . . . SILOS Wiz Algiers 2... 
vet Italy IML Rangoon. . . . 26,316 1016. OFS. sae 
2,149,800 1915 Naples . . . . @7,017 Mt Lueknow . . . 259,793 1911 Tripolt o Ya cele 
aOR) Alias ~ Basso 1911 Delhi. . . . . SAK ee noes 
1915 Rome. 2... S090 ISL Renate: sae grthep rh eel 
11,000,000 194 ‘Trieste 2... G4t.too 1911 MADURA DSS 1914 PortSaid. |. 
: Se 1915 ‘Turin. » . . 451,204 China 1016 ee ee 
. ’ oO1ns » yt 
: Home Be EOS SS IRE tow.» «tama MS Bes 2 2 
ee i) 1915 Florence |). M27 In? Shamghat <2 iyooogoo 2918. Kimberley > 
’ 1915 Venice . 2. . . LSS 1917 Canton.) 2 116 aS 
2 WIT ‘Tientsin. . . . 800,000 
. cagei7 Netherlands WIT Fooehow. . . . 624,000 
. SIZSS4 1915 Amsterdam . . OSE : 
* Yrouest 115 Motterdam . + dra Rust indie ans iam 
y ie a a cit x 2 ~ es 
* ARE, op TOD Ee IT Watavia © SL. Saag 15 
Norway and Sweden 1915), SereDAyS) ee 1916 
+ 550,000 1915 Stockholm. . . 388,270 © French Indo-China 1916 
19UL Christiania. . . 2418 1915 Hanoi. 2. . . 150,000 191s 
1915 Goteborg... 181,500 WS Saigon... . 100,000 aS 
. 506,590 Wi Bergen. . . . | 76,867 1915 Hue .. 4. . Soon 15 


»t Porto Rico and Hawaii) and inclusive of 45,608 persons in the service of the Uni 
We direction of the War Department (7,085,426), and adding estimates for G 


a. ree < — 


Volga 


Amur 


_ Guide Maps for Drawing and Modeling the Continents 


The relief maps on this page and on the two following pages are 
___ intended as guides for drawing and modeling the continents. These 
_ maps are purposely made very simple, yet they show the natural features 
_ which exert the greatest influence upon the distribution of climates, 
_ plants and animals. 
Pupils should learn to sketch these maps from memory, without the 
aid of straight guide-lines, except such as they themselves invent. 
The Teachers’ Manual offers suggestions upon methods of drawing 
and modeling the continents. 
“ad 


e * _ Total Area of the World, 198,000,000 Square Miles 


oy - SQUARE MILES SQUARE MILES 
North America . . 10,050,000 Pacific Ocean . . . 65,688,000 
South America . . 7,500,000 Atlantic Ocean. . . 38,640,000 
Europe . . . . . 3,900,000 Indian Ocean . . . 25,500,000 
Asia . . . . . . 16,000,000 Antarctic Ocean . . — 9,000,000 
Africa... . . 12,170,000 ArcticOcean . . . 4,636,000 
. . 2,975,000 Inland Waters. . . 750,000 
“Oceania, — Islands east and southeast of Asia . . 1,275,000 


_ Total Population of the World, 1,660,000,000 


(whitey . 725,000,000 Malay (brown). . . 50,000,000 
aiggallor) 655,000,000 Indian (red). . . 25,000,000 
_ . . 170,000,000 Mixed Races . . . 35,000,000 


religions the people are grouped about as follows: Christians, 
s, 18,000,000; Mohammedans, 222,000,000; Buddhists, 138,- 

anand Confucianists and Taoists, 300,000,000 ; 
ets inate unclassified, 31,000,000. 


GUIDE MAPS FOR DRAWING AND MODELING 


Rivers, — Lengths and Drainage Areas‘ 


Thames . 


Brahmaputra . 


Zambezi . 


NORTH AMERICA 


Name System 
Colorado. Pacific 
Columbia Pacific 
Mackenzie 5 - Arctic | 
Missouri. Mississippi . 5 Atlantic 
Nelson 5 4 ‘ Atlantic 
Rio Grande Atlantic 
St. Lawrence . Atlantic 
Yukon Pacific 

SOUTH AMERICA 
Amazon . Atlantic 
Plata Atlantic 
Orinoco . Atlantic 
San Francisco Atlantic 
EUROPE 

Danube . Atlantic 
Dnieper . Atlantic 
Dwina Arctic 

Elbe Atlantic 
Rhine Atlantic 
Rhone Atlantic 
Seine Atlantic 


Atlantic 
Interior 


ASIA 


Pacific . 
Indian . 
Indian . 
Pacific . 
Indian .. 
Arctic 

Arctic . 
Pacific 


AFRICA 


Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Indian . 


Length 
in Miles 
2,000 
1,400 
2 400 
200 
800 
SOO 
030 
2050 


3,300 
2,950 
1,500 
1,680 


et 
MoD 
= = 
a 


Lr 
4 


Basin Area 

Sq. Miles 
250,000 
220,000 
440,000 

1,200,000 
855,000 
180,000 
300,000 
440,000 


2,500,000 


1,250,000 
350,000 
190,000 


300,000 
175,000 
140,000 
42,000 
65,000 
33,000 
23,000 
6,000 
550,000 


600,000 
425,000 
400,000 
540,000 
320,000 
600,000 
920,000 
700,000 


1,500,000 
600,000 
1,600,000 
440,000 


1 The lengths of rivers, and the areas of their basins, are in all cases 


estimates. 


Those of Africa are least known. 


The basin of the Murray 


river, in Australia, is thought to contain about 500,000 square miles. 


The area of the Yukon basin cannot now be closely estimated. 


bey 


Indians in United States, exclusive of Alaska, 1911 


Alabama 

Arizona . 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 3 
District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia . 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

Montana : F 


Nebraska 
Nevada . F 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey . 
New Mexico . 
New York . 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Ohio . 
Oklahoma 
Oregon . ‘ 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island . 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


‘Tennessee . 
Texas. ~ 
Utah 5 

Vermont. ‘ 
Virginia . ° 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming . 


Heights of Principal Mountains 


Name 


Mt. McKinley . . 
Mc. Logan = 


ah satepetl 
Mt. Wrangell 
Mt. Whitney 


Mr. Elbert 
Dlanca peak 
Mir, Shasta 


Mi. Rainier 
Longs peak 

It. Holy Cross . 
Pikes peak 
(iannett peak 
\it. Hood . 

Mt. Mitchell 
Mt. Washington 
Mt. Marey . 
Mt. Katahdin . 
Jorullo . . . 


Aconcagua ° 
Chimborazo ° 
Arequipa . 

Cotopaxi > 
‘Tolima ; Pi 
Roraima . . 
Itacolumi . ° 
Itumbe ° 5 


Elburz : 
Mt. Blane . 
Monte Rosa 
Olympus . 
Etna . ° 
Ymesfield . 
Ben-Nevis. 
Vesuvius . 
Snowdon . 
Stromboli . 
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Mt. Everest 
Dapsang . 
Kanchanjanga 
Demavend 
Ararat ° 
Mt. Hermon 
Mt. Sinai . 


Kilimanjaro. 
Kenia * 0 
Tenerife . ’ 
Mt. Miltsin 
Peak of Pico. 


AUSTRALIA AND OCEANIA 


Mauna Loa ~ 0 
Mt. Kosciusco . 
Kilauea. é 


NORTH AMERICA 


Location 


Alaska . 
Canada . 
Mexico . 
Canada . 
Mexico . 
Alaska . 
California 
Colorado 
Colorado 
California 
Washington . 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Wyoming 
Oregon . 0 
North Carolina 
New Hampshire 
New York . 
Maine . ; 
Mexico . 


SOUTH AMERICA 


ernenieise) ef 6) (e1L©. 


Chile. 


Ecuador ' 
eruuaee : 
Ecuador - 
Colombia C 
Venezuela 
Brazil . A 
Brazil . ‘ 
EUROPE 
Russia . 3 
France . : 
a fe ¢ 
Turkey . 
Sicily . 0 
Norway . 
Scotland 
Italy . 
Wales é ‘3 
Lipari Islands 
ASIA 
India . . 
Tibet. : 
India. 
Persia . F 
Turkey « C 
Palestine Bi 
Turkey. . 
AFRICA 
East Africa . 
East Africa . 
Canary Islands 
Morocco . 
Azores . . 
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Hawaiian Islands.  . 13,600 


Australia. 


Se as 7,176 


Hawaiian Islands. . 4,010 


. 


REFERENCE TABLES 


Total 


Name 


Aral Sea . 
Caspian Sea . 
Dead Sea ¢ 
Great Salt Lako 
Take Chapala 
e 
Lake Erie . 
Lake Huron . 
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AREA AND POPULATION OF STATES 


Leading Cities 
of the United States 
POPULATION 

CITIES (1910) 
New York, N. Y. . 4,766,883 
Chicago, Ill.. . . 2,185,283 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 1,549,008 


St. Louis, Mo. . . 687,029 
Boston, Mass. . . 670,585 


Cleveland, Ohio . 560,663 
Baltimore, Md... 558,485 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 533,905 


Detroit, Mich. . . 465,766 
punelo, N.Y. : 423,715 
San Francisco, Cal. 416,912 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 373,857 
Cincinnati, Ohio . 363,591 
Newark, N. J. . . 347,469 
eas \ New Orleans, La. . 339,075 
Fer eG iene Washington, D. C. 331,069 
as po ea Los Angeles, Cal. . 319,198 
as J Minneapolis, Minn. 301,408 
fe) | ? y Jersey City, N. J.. 267,779 
‘ oo NY =, / Kansas City, Mo. . 248,381 
. i / Seattle, Wash. . . 287,194 
Indianapolis, Ind. . 233,650 
Providence, i. I. . 224,326 
Louisville, Ky... 223,928 
Rochester, N.Y. . 218,149 
St. Paul, Minn. . 214,744 
Denver, Colo. . . 213,381 
Portland, Ore. . . 207,214 
. Columbus, Ohio. 181,511 
ee Toledo, Ohio . . 168,497 
§ Milanta, Ga. . « 154,839 
re Oakland, Cal. . . 150174 
= i; The United States North Carolina. . . . 52,426 2,206,287 S pacer Tigges er 
Sucatroxine Squaue SiLes Ports prone WACO C2 aise i EAe0o6 New “Have on, Cons 133,605 
Sum 951.995. 2138003 Olmo . - . . . . . 41,040 4,767,120 ham, Ala... 132,685 
Pet = 2 590,884 64356 Oklahoma . . . . . 70,057 1,657,155 As Salada atamnane me 
ae See. . ans o56 904354 Oregon ... . . . 96,699 672,765 Memphis, Tenn. . 131,105 
Meeskansas. . . ... . 53.335 1,574,449 Pennsylvania. . . . 45,126 7,665,111 Scranton, Pa. a. 129,867 
— Californi Ye ee ye 2.377,549 Philippine Islands* . . 115,026 7,635,426 Richmond, Va.. . 127,628 
= ; o> a ae 436 50,0002 WEOTLOPRICON Is. 20% aa < 3,4357 1,118,012 Paterson, N. J. . 125,600 
Colorado. . . . . . 103,948 799,024 Rhode Island ae is ee 1,248 542,610 Omaha, Nebr. . . 124,096 
Mem@onnecticut. . . . . 4,965 1,114,756 South Carolina. . . . 30,989 1,515,400 ral River, Mass. . 119,295 
awa... ... 2370 202,322  SouthDakota . . . . 77,615 583,888 Dayton, Ohio 116,577 
] tof Columbia. . "70 991069  Lemnessee .. .. . 42,022 2,184,789 © es 1 Rapid Mich. 112.574 
ae Sy 5S.666 752,619 Texas. . . . . 265,896 ° 3,896,542 oe an Kee ii0ee 
ares p 59,265 2,609,121 Tutuila Islands See (fe 6,100? ashville, Tenn. . "094 
ery. 9 : 9102 9,000 2 Utah Beer 34990 373,351 Lowell, 1 NSS See 106, 
as f 6449 191,909 Vermont . 3 eS ae 9,564 355,956 Cambridge, Mass. . 104,839 
Piece, o... "83,888 325,594 Virginia. . . . . . 42,627 2,061,612 Spokane, Wash. 104,402 
._ a f5 5,638,591 Washington. . . . . 69,127 1,141,990 Bridgeport, Conn. . 102,054 
Rees... ¢. 686,354 2.700, S76 West Virginia... 24,170 1221;119 Albany, N.Y. . . 100,253 
: ae ~ SOSA: 2994.7 a4 Wisconsin wet: = 66,066 2,333,860 
ts ~ 
ee 1,690,949 MVOMMNG. ot so (97,914 145,965 
a “es 2,289,905 a 
pe ear, States having the Largest 
, 1,295,346 Negro Population 
wa 3,366,416 VOruLaTion 


STATES (1910) 
Georgia . . . . 1,176,987 6 Sic. Le 
Mississippi . . . 1,009,487 o YS). Se % 
Alabama . . . . 908,282 ; 
South Carolina . . 835, 843 
Louisiana. . . . 713,874 
Vireo. . GTA, 096 
2 North Carolina . . 697,813 
Texas 3). ... > 690,040 
mnessee. . . . 473,088 
. . 442,891 


ee 
— i ¥ a) 7 
SS a 


~ ee 


* Census of 1903 taken under the direction of the War Department. 
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may ote a emma hee 


Aberdeen, Wash. . 
Adams, Mass. . 
Akron, O. 
Alameda, Cal. 
Albany, N.Y. 
Alexandria, Va. . 
Allentown, Pa. 
Alliance, O. 
Alton, Ll. 
Altoona, Pa. . . 
Amsterdam, N.Y. 
Anderson, Ind. . 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Ansonia, Conn. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Asheville, N.C. 
Ashtabula, O. . 
Atchison, Kan. 
Athens, Ga. . 
Atlanta, Ga. . . 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Auburn, Me. 
Auburn, N.Y. 
Augusta, Ga. - 
Augusta, Me. - 
Aurora, Il. 
Austin, Tex. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Me. . . 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Battle Creek, Mich. . 


Bay City, Mich. . 
Bayonne, N.J. 
Beaumont, Tex. 


Belleville, Ill. . 


Bellingham, Wash. 
Beloit, Wis. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Beverly, Mass. 

os eford, Me. . 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Bloomfield, N.J. 
Bloomington, Ill. . 
Boise, Ida. . 
Boston, Mass. , 
Braddock, Pa. 
Bradford, Pa. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bridgeton, N.J. . 
Bristol,Conn.. . 
Brockton, Mass. . 
Brookline, Mass. . 
Buffalo, N.Y. . . 
Burlington, Ia. . 
Burlington, Vt. 
Butler, Pa.. . . 
Butte, Mont. 
Cairo, Ill. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Camden, N.J. 
Canton, O. 2 Oo 
Carbondale, Pa. . 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Central Falls, R.I. 
Charleston, S.C. . 


Charleston, W.Va. 


Charlotte, N.C. . 


Chattanooga, Tenn. . 


Chelsea, Mass. . 
Chester, Pa. . . 
Chicago, Ill. . . 


Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Chicopee, Mass. . 
Chillicothe,O. . 
Cicero, Ill. : 
Cincinnati, O.. . 
Cleveland, O.. . 
Clinton, Ia. . . 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohoes, N.Y. 


Colorado Springs, Col. 


Columbia, S.C. 
Columbus, Bo, 
Columbus, oO. 

Concord, N. hy 
Corning, NPS 
Council 'Blufis, Ta. 
Covington, Ky. . 
Cranston, R.I.. 


Gt SOS 0RO 


13,660 
13,026 
69,067 
23,383 


: 100.253 


15,329 
51,9138 
15,083 
17,528 
52,127 
$1,267 
22.476 
14,817 
15,152 
16,773 
18,762 
18,266 
16,429 
14,913 


; 154,839 


46,150 

16,215 

15,064 

34,668 

41,040 

13,211 

29,807 
. 29,860 
- 558,485 
24,803 
14,897 
25,267 
45,166 
55,545 
20,640 
21,122 
24,298 
15,125 
40,434 
18,650 
17,079 
48,443 
132,685 
- 15,070 
Z 25. 768 
- 17,858 
- 670,585 

it 357 
. 544 
- 102'054 
- 14,209 
- 13,502 
- 56,878 
- 27,792 
- 423,715 
- 24,324 
- 20,468 
20,728 
89,165 
14,548 
104,839 
94,538 
50,217 
17,040 
$2,811 
22,754 
58,833 
. 22,996 
- 384,014 
44,604 
. $2,452 
- 88,537 
2,185,283 
14,525 
. 25,401 

14,508 
- 14,557 
. 363,591 
. 560,668 
« 25,577 
. 13,075 
24,709 
20,078 
- 26,819 
20,554 
; 181, 511 
21, "497 
13.7380 
29,202 
58,270 
21,107 


REFERENCE TABLES 


Cities and Towns of the United States 
Having a Population of over 13,000 (Census of 1910) 


Cumberland, Md. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Danbury, Conn. . 
Danville, Ill. 
Danville, Va. . 
Davenport, Ia. 
Dayton, O. 
Decatur, Ill. 
Denison, ‘Tex. 
Denver, Col. 

Des Moines, Ia. 
Detroit, ae 
Dover, N.H. 
Dubuque, Ta. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Dunmore, Pa. 
Duquesne, Pa. 
Durham, N.C. 
East Chicago, Ind. 
East Liverpool, O. 
East Orange, N.J. 


East Providence, R.I. 


East St. Louis, Ill. 
Easton, Pa. . .« 
Eau Claire, Wis. . 
Elgin, Ill. 6 
Elizabeth, N.J. 
Elkhart, Ind. . 
Elmira, N.Y. . 
El Paso, Tex. . 
Elyria, O. 

Enid, Okla. 

Erie, "Pa. c . 
Escanaba, Mich. 
Evanston. Ill. 
Evansville, Ind. - 
Everett, Mass. 
Everett, Wash. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fargo, N.D. 
Findlay, 0. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Flint, Mich. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Fort Dodge, Ia. 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Freeport, Ill. . 
Fresno, Cal. . 
Galesburg, III. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Gary. Indsseuemire 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Gloversville, N.Y. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Great Falls, Mont. 


Green Bay, Wis.. .. 


Greensboro, N.C. 
Greensburg, Pa. 
Greenville, S.C. . 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Hackensack, N.J. 
Hagerstown, Md: 
Hamilton, O. . 
Hammond, Ind. . 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Harrisburg, Pa. . 
Harrison, NJ. . 
Hartford, Conn. . 
Haverhill, Mass. . 
Hazleton, Pa.. . 
Hoboken, NJ... 
Holyoke, Mass. . 
Homestead, Pa. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Hornell, N.Y... . 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Houston, Tex. 
Huntington, W. V ‘a. 
Hatchinson, Kan. 
Hyde Park, Mass, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ironton, Q.. . . 
Ithaca, Nove... 
Jockson, Mich. . 
Jackson, Miss. . 
Jackson, Tenn. . 


21,839 
92,104 
23,502 
27,871 
19,020 
43,028 
: 1165 577 
31,140 
13,632 


. 213,381 


86,368 


. 465,766 


13,247 
38,494 
78,466 
17,221 
17,615 
15,727 
18,241 
19,098 
20,387 
34.371 
15,808 
58,547 
28,523 
18,310 
25,976 
73,409 
19,282 
37,176 
39,279 
14,825 
13,799 
66,525 
13,104 
24.978 
69,647 
33.484 
24,814 
: 119. 295 
14.331 
14,858 
37,826 
88,550 
18,797 
15,543 
23.975 
63,933 
73,312 
17,567 
24,892 
22.089 
86,981 
14,699 
16,802 
15,243 
24,398 
20,642 
112,571 
13,948 
25,236 
15,895 
13,012 
15,741 
16,463 
14,050 
16,507 
85,279 
20,925 
18,341 
64,186 
14,498 
98,915 
44.115 
25,452 
70,824 
57,730 
18,7138 
52,188 
18,617 
M4434 
78,800 
81,161 
16,364 
15,507 


. 233,650 


13,147 
14,802 
$1,488 
21,262 
15,77 


Jacksonville, Fla. 57,699 
Jacksonville, Ill. . . 15,826 
Jamestown, N.Y. 31,297 
Janesville, Wis. 13,894 


Jersey City, N.J.  . 267,779 
Johnstown, Pa. . 55,482 


Joliet, Ill... 34,670 
Joplin, Mo. . C 32/073 
Kalamazoo, Mich. . 39,437 
Kankakee, Ill. c 13,986 
Kansas City, Kan. . 82,331 
Kansas City, Mo. . 248,381 
Kearney, NJ. . . 18,659 
Kenosha, Wis. - 21,871 
Keokuk, Ia. . . . 14,008 
Key West, Fla. . . 19,945 
Kingston, N.Y. . . 25,908 
Knoxville, Tenn. . 36,346 
Kokomo, Ind.. . . 17,010 
Lackawanna, N.Y. . 14,549 
La Crosse, Wis. - 30,417 
Lafayette, Ind. « 20,081 
Lakewood,O.. . . 15,181 
Lancaster, O. . 13,093 
Lancaster, Pa. 47,227 
Lansing, Mich. $1,229 
Laredo, Tex. - 14,855 
Lawrence, Mass.. . 85,892 
Leavenworth, Kan. . 19,363 
Lebanon, Pa. . . . 19,240 
Leominster, Mass. . 17,580 
Lewiston, Me. . . 26,247 
Lexington, Ky. 35,099 
LimasiOng cnc 30,508 
Lincoln, Neb... . . 43,973 
Little Rock, Ark. . 45,941 
Lockport, N.Y. . . 17,970 
Logansport, Ind.. . 19,050 
Long Beach, Cal. 17,809 
Long Branch, N.J. 13,298 
Lorain, O. 28,883 
Los Angeles, Cal. 319,198 


+ 223,998 
. 106.294 


Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. f 


Lynchburg, Va. . . 29,494 
Lynn, Mass. - 89,336 
McKeesport, Pa.. . 42,694 
McKees Rocks, Pa. . 14,702 
Macon,Ga. . 40,665 
Madison, Wis. 25,531 
Mahanoy, Pa. 15,936 
Malden, Mass. 44 404 
Manchester, Conn. 15,641 
Manchester, N.H. 70,063 
Manila, P.I. - . 219,928 
Manitowoc, Wis.. . 13,027 
Mansfield, O. . . 20,768 
Marinette, Wis. 14,610 
Marion, Ind. . . 19,359 
Marion,O.. . . 18,232 
Marlboro, Mass. . 14,579 
Marshalltown, Ia. 13,374 
Massillon,O. . . . 18,879 
Mayaguez, P.R. . . 16,591 
Medford, Mass. 23,150 
Melrose, Mass, 15,715 


Memphis, Tenn. . . 181.105 
Meriden, Conn. $2,066 


Meridian, Miss. . . 23,285 
Michigan City, Ind.. 19,027 
Middletown, Conn. . 20,749 
Middletown, N.Y. . 15,318 
Middletownm,O. . . 18,152 
Milford, Mass. . . 18,055 
Milwaukee, Wis... 878,857 
Minneapolis, Minn, . 301,408 
Mobile, Ala. . . . 51,521 
Moline, Il. . . . 24,199 
Montelair, N.J. . 21,550 
Montgomery, Ala, . 38,136 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 80,919 
Mt. Carmel, Pa. . . 17,582 
Muncie, Ind...) . 24,005 
Muscatine, Ia...) 16,178 
Muskegon, Mich. . 24,062 
Muskogee, Okla... 25,27 

Nanticoke, Pa. . 18,877 
Nashua, N.H.. .  . 26,005 
Nashville, Tenn. . . 110,364 
New Albany, Ind. 20,629 


New Bedford, Mass... 96,652 


Vv 


New Britain, Conn. . 43,916 
New Brunswick, N.J. 23,388 
New Haven, Conn. . 133,605 
New London, Conn. . 19,659 
New Orleans, La. . 339,075 
New Rochelle, N.Y. . 
New York, N.Y. . 4 
Newark, NJ... . . 347,469 
Newark,O. . 2 
Newburg, N 2 < 
Newbuyaore Mass. . 
Newcastle,Pa. . . 
Newport, Ky.. . . 
Newport, R.I.. . . 
Newport News, Va. . 
Newton, Mass. . . 


Niagara Falls, N.Y.. 30,445 
Norfolk, Va. . . 67,452 
Norristown, Pa. . . 27,875 
North Adams, Mass.. 22,019 
North Yakima, Wash. 14,082 
Northampton, Mass.. 19,431 


Norwalk, Conn. . 24,211 


Norwich, Conn. . . 28,219 
Norwood,O. . . . 16,185 
Oak Park, Ill.. . . 19,444 
Oakland, Cal.. . . 150,174 
Ogden, Utah . . . 25,580 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. . 15,933 
Oil City, Pa. . . . 15,657 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 64,205 


Olean, N.Y. . 14,743 
Omaha, Neb. C 124,096 
Orange, NJ. . . 29,630 
Oshkosh, Wis... 33,062 
Oswego, N.Y.. . 23,368 
Ottumwa, Ia.. . . 22,012 
Owensboro, Ky. . 16,011 


Paducah, Ky.. . . 22,760 
Parkersburg, W.Va. 
Pasadena, Cal. . . 
Passaic, N.J. ale 
Paterson, N.J.  . . 
Pawtucket, RI... 
Peabody, Mass. . . 
Peekskill, N.Y. . . 
Pensacola, Fla. . . 

Peoria, Tie ene 

Perth Amboy, N.J. . 
Petersburg, Va. . . 24,127 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1 
Phillipsburg, NJ. . 

Pine Bluff, Ark... 

Piqua’ Oc eens 
Pittsburg, Kan. . . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 
Pittsfield, Mass. . . 32,121 
Pittston, Pa, : 


Plainfield, N aa - 20,550 
Plymouth, Pa. - 16,996 
Ponce, PLR. . - 35,027 
Pontiac, Mich. . . 14,582 
Port Huron, Mich. . 18,863 
Portland, Me... . 58,571 
Portland, Ore. . . 207,214 
Portsmouth, O. . . 23481 
Portsmouth, Va... 33,190 
Pottstown, Pa. - 15,599 
Pottsville, Pa. . . 20,286 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. . 27,936 
Providence, R.I. . . 224,326 
Pueblo, Col... . 44,305 
uincy, Ill, . . . 86,587 
uincy, Mass... . . $2,642 
Racine, Wis. . . . 38,002 
Raleigh, N.C... . 19,218 
Reading, Pa. . . . 96,071 
Revere, Mass... . . 18,219 
Richmond, Ind. . . 22,324 
Richmond, Va. . . 127,628 
Riverside, yo" Wee 15,212 
Roanoke, Va... . 34,874 
Rochester, N.Y. . . 218,149 
Rock Island, Tiana 
Rockford, Whee weg 
Romey Ni, vou cens 
Rutland, Vt... . 
Sacramento, Cal. . 
Saginaw, Mich, . . 
St. Joseph, Mo... 
St. Louis, Mo, ' 


Somerville, Mass. 
South Bend, Ind. 


. . 28, 

Pe 
Savannah,Ga. . . 65,064 
Schenectady, N.Y. . 72,826 
Scranton, Pa... . . 129,867 - 
Seattle, Wash. . . 237,194 
Sedalia, Mo. . . . 17,822 4 
Selma, Ala. . . . 18,649 
Shamokin, Pa. . . 19,588 
Sharon, Pa. . . . 15,270 
Sheboyzan, Wis.. . 26,398 
Shenandoah, Pa.. . 25,774 
Shreveport, eo ae 28,015 
Sioux City, Ia. . . 47,928 
Sioux Falls, S.D.  . 14,004 


South Bethlehem, Pa. 19,973 
South Omaha, Neb. . 

Spartanburg, S.C. 17,517 
Spokane, Wash. . . 104.402 
Springfield, I. . 51,678 


Springfield, Mass. . 
Springfield, Mo... 
Springfield,O. . . 
Stamford, Conn. ca 
Steelton, Pa. : . 
Steubenville, O. C 
Stockton, Cal. P 
Streator, Il. . “ 
Sunbury, Pa. . . 
Superior, Wis. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. . 
‘Taunton, Mass. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Toledo, O. Hac 
Topeka, Kan... . 
Torrington, Conn. 
‘Trenton, N.J. . 
Troy, Nake ee 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Tulsa, Okla. . 
Union, NJ. . 
Uniontown, Pa. 
Utica, N.Y. . 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Vincennes, Ind. 
Waco, Tex. . 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
Waltham, Mass. . 
Warwick, R.I. . 
Washington, D.C, 
Washington, Pa. . 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Waterloo, Ila... 
Watertown, N.Y. 
WES tee 
Yaukegan, Il. . 
Wausau, Wis... 
Waycross, Ga. . 
West Hoboken, N.J. 403 
West New York, NJ. 18,560. 
Westfield, Mass... 16,044 
Wheeling, W.Va. 
White Plains, N.Y. 
winsiae 
yilkes- 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Williamspo 
Wilm ee ae 


Oe Cm AT OT ae eer 


“Afghanistan Wit-gin-Ig-tain’. 


‘Africa, dif’ri-ka. 
‘yi. 


der Algeria, al-jé‘ri-a. 
Algiers, al-jérz’. 

; A bra, dl-hiim/’bra. 
Allegheny, &l’e-ga-ni. 


il- 
= ee ersing, Al-siis’ 


ie “Altai, ail-u’. | Ballarat, bal-la-rit’. 
mes Altamaha, al-ta-ma-ha’. Baltic, bal/tik. 
Altoona, al-t60’na. Baltimore, bal’ti-mor or -mor. 


_ Amadens, Aim-a-dé'is. 
Ameer, 4-mér’. 


are tdi dove. 
> Ant H ee Ae ces Basel, bi’zel. 
; Basque, Diisk. 


an 


Asheville, ish’vil, 
Asia, ai’shi-a. 
Asiatic, a-shi-ivik. 


Assouan, iis-swin’. 
Astoria, is-t0’ri-a. 
Astrakhan, ds-trii-kiin’. 
Asuncion, f-so0n-sé-on’. 
Atacama, é-ti-ka’mii. 
Atbara, {it-birii. 


Atchison, Ach’l-son. 
Athabaska, dth-a-bis’ka. 
Athens, aith’tnz. 
Atlanta, it-lin‘ta. 
Atlantic, dt-lin’uk. 
Atoll, &-151". 
Auburn, a’birn. 
Auckland, ak‘land. 
Augusta, a-gils’ta. 
*.| Aurora, a-ro’ra. 
Au Sable, a sil. 
Austin, as‘tin. 
Australia, as-traTl-a. 
Australis, as-triv‘lis. 
Austria, as‘tri-a. 
Avon, a’von. 


Azerbaijan, ii'z@r-bi-jiin’. 


Azores, a-z0rz’. 
Azoy, ii-zoi’, 


' Bagdad. biig-diid’. 
Bahama, ba-hi’ma. 
Bahia. bi-@’a. 
Baikal, bi‘kal. 
Baku, bi-k0o’. 
Balabac, bii-lii-biic’. 
Balanga, bi-lin’gi. 
Balearic. bil-p-fir'ik. 
Bali, bii‘lé. 

| Balkan, biil-kiin’. 

ld-riin’. Baltkash, biil-kash’. 


Baluchistan, bii-lo}-chis-tiin’. 


Banea, bin’ka. 
Bangkok, bin-kok’. 
Bangor, bin‘gor. 
Bantry, bin‘ui. 
Baracoa, bi-1i-co’%. 
Barbados, bir’ba-los. 
Barcelona, biir-sy-]0/na. 


Batabano, bi-ti-ba-n0’. _ 
Batangas, bi-tin‘giis. 
Batavia, ba-ta’vi-i. 


“tik. Baton Rouge, bit-iin roozh’. 
Batam, bii-toom’, 
‘fin-18% ”| Bay, bi (Luzon). 
s, in-tilléz or On-tél’. Bayamon, bii-yi-mon’. 


iin-t6-fil-giisti. Bayonne,ba-you’. 


Bayou, bi’6o. 
Beatrice, bé’a-trés. 


fart (S. C.). 
Bechuana’ 
Beirut, bi‘roov’. 
fist’ ( (Lreland). 


Belle Isle, bél iV, 
EET 
Benguela, bén-gi’ld. 


Ben-Lomond, bén-16’mond. 


Ben-Nevis, bén-néy'is. 


‘ber, ber’ber 
aie 


Assiniboine, ds-sinT-boin. 


Atchafalaya, Ach-ai-y-li’a. 


athe: bo fort (N. C.) or ba’- 
land, bék-f-fn’a-lind. 
Belfast, belfast (Me.) or bél- 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


* 
: | ‘Key: le, at, cfire, firm, final, all; Gve, tnd, hér, recent; ice, Wl, admiral; Old, on, for, anchor; tise, ip, fiir, awful; 
: hg as in sing; nas inink; th as in thin; th asin the; fas ny in canyon; oi as in oil; 


| Biddeford, bid’e-ford. 
| Billiton, bil-li-t6n’, 
Binghamton, bing’am-ton. 
Binue, bin-60-¢”. 
Birkenhead, bérk’en-héd. 
Birmingham, ber’ming-iim. 
Biscay, bis’ka. 
Bismarck, bis‘miirk. 
Bissao, bis-sown’. 
Bloemfontein, bl¢m-f6n‘tin. 
Boer, boor. 
Bogota, bd-gd-1ii, 
Bohemia, b5-hé mi-a. 
Bohmerwald, b@mer-viilt. 
Bohol, b5-01”. 
Boise, boi-zi’. 
Bokhara, bik-a Tri. 
Bolan, ban. 
Bolivar, bd-lé’viir. 
Bolivia, bo-livT-a. 
Bologna, b6-lon‘yi. 
Boma, bd‘mi. 
Boothia, boo’thi-a. 
Bordeaux, bor-dd’. 
Borneo, bér’né-0. 
Bosna-Serai, bOs-nii-s€r-i’. 
Bosnia, b6z‘ni-ii. 
Bosporus, b6s’po-riis. 
Bothnia, bdth’ni-a. 
Boyne, boin. 
Bradford, bradford. 
Brahma, bra‘’ma. 
Brahmaputra, bra-ma-p00‘tra. 
Brazil, bra-zil’. 
Brazos, brii’sgs. 
Bremen, bri‘mén. 
Breslau, brés‘low. 
Brest, brést. 
Brindisi, brén‘dé-sé. 
Brisbane, bris’ban. 
Brooklyn, brook’lin. 
Brule, bri‘la. 
Brunswick, britnz’wik. 
Brussels, briis’selz. 
Bucharest, b60-ka-rést’. 
Budapest, bd0’da- ~pést. 
Buddha, boo’da. 
Buenos Aires, bwa’nds irés. 
Bulacan, DOO-lii-kiin’. 
Bulgaria, bool-ga‘ri-a. 
Burlington, birling-tgn. 
Burma, bir’mi. 
Butte, bit. 


Cadillac, kiid-1l-lik’. 

Cagliari, kal’ya-ré. 
Caimanera, ki-mi-na‘ri. 
Cairo,ka’ra(U. S.); kiro(Egy pt). 


Calais, kal’is (U. S.); ki-la’ 
airance). 
Calcutta, kal-kiit’ta. 


Caledonia, kil-e-dd/ni-a. 
California, kil-i-f6r’ni-a. 
Callao, ki-yai’o. 
Camaguey, kii-mii-gwa’, 
Cambodia, ka&m-bd‘de-a. 
Cambrian, kim’bri-an. 
Cambridge, kam’brij. 
Campéche, kiim-pa‘cha. 


Campos, kiim’pos. Covington, kitv‘ing-ton. 
Canada, kin‘a-da. Crimea, kri-1@’a. 
Candia, kin‘de-i. Culebra, k06-1a’bri. 
Cantabrian, kan-ta’brj-an. Culloden, kiil-l6’den. 
Canton, kin’ ton(U-S.); kin-t6n’| Cumbrian, kiun’bri-an. 

(China). Curacao, kii-ra-s0’. 
Cape Breton, brév‘on. Cuzco, kd0s‘’k6. 
Carabao, ki-ri-bi’o. Cyprus, si‘pris. (ki-a. 
Caracas, kii-rii’kis. Czechoslovakia, chék’d-slo-va- 
Cardenas, kar’da-nis. 
Cardiff, kiir’dif. Dahomey, dii-ho’ma. 
Cardigan, kiir’d : Dakota, da-kd‘ta. 

bean, kar-Ib-bé’: Damascus, da-mis’kis. 

Carpathian, etek -thi-an, Danube, din‘ib. 
Carpentaria, kiir-pén-ti/re-a. | Danzig, diinv’zik. 
Cartagena, -j&na. Dardanelles, diir-da-nélz’. 
Caspian, kas‘pi-an. Darfur, diir’foor. 
Cassav: ‘Sa-Va. Darien, da‘re-én. 
Cassiquiari, ka-s¢-ké-i’re. Davenport, div’en-port. 
Catanduanes, kit-téin-d60-iin‘@s. , Decatur, dé-ka’tur. 
Catoche, ki-to’ Dekkan, dé¢k’kan. 


Cay: as in cow ; 


Caucasian, ka-ka’shan. 
Caucasus, ka’ka-sits. 
Cayenne, kii-yén’. 
Cayuga, kii-yd0’ga. 

Cebu, sé-bo0’. 

Celebes, stl-€béz. 

Cenis, se-né’. 

Cetinje, chi-tén’ya. 
Cevennes, si-vénu’. 
Ceylon, sé-lin’. 

Chad, chiid. 

Chalon, shi-loy’. 
Chamouni, shii-m60-né’. 
Champlain, shim-plan’. 
Chandeleur, shin-de-loor’. 
Chapala, shii-pii/lii. 
Charlotte Amalie, -ii-mii‘lé-a. 


Chatham, chavam. 


Chattanooga, chit-ti-n0d0’ga. 

Chautauqua, cha-ta’kwa. 

Chelan, ché-lin’. 

Chelsea, chél’sé. 

Chemnitz, kém/‘nits. 

Cherbourg, shér’birg. 

Cherokée, chér-6-ké’. 

Cherrapunji, chér-ii-poon-je. 

Chesapeake, chés’a-pék 

Cheviot, chiv’e-iit. 

Cheyenne, shi-én’. 

Chicago, she-ka’go. 

Chickasaw, chik‘a-sa. 

Chihuahua, ché-wi’wi. 

Chile, chéa. 

Chillicothe, chil-li-kéth’e. 

Chimborazo, chim-bd-rii’zo. 

Chippewa, chip’pe-wii. 

Choctaw, chok’ta. 

Christiania, kris-té-i/ncé-ii. 

Christiansted, kris’t@-iin-stéd. 

Cienfuegos, st-tn-fwii’gos. 

Cincinnati, sin-sin-nii‘ti. 

Clyde, klid. 

Cochin China, k6’chin chi/na. 

Cour d’Alene, kiir dé-lan’. 

Cohoes, k6-hiz’. 

Colima, k6-lé’mii. 

Cologne, k6-lon’. 

Colombia, k6-l6m’bé-ii. 

Colombo, k6-lém‘b6. 

Colon, k6-l6n’. 

Colorado, k5l-0-rii’do. 

Como, ko’md. 

Conception, kon-sép’shiin. 

Connecticut, k6n-nét‘I-kiit. 

Constance, kon‘stans. 

Constantinople, k6n-stiin-ti- 
no’pl. 

Coosa, k60’sa. 

Copenhagen, k6-pen-hi’gen. 

Cordoba, k6r’d6-bii. 

Corfu, k6r-f60%. 

Corinth, k6rInth. 


Corrientes, kor-ré-én‘tés. 
Corsica, kOr’si-ka. 

Costa Rica, kds’tii ré"kii. 
Cotopaxi, k6-t6-pik’sé. 


Chateau-Thierry, sha-t6-tyé-rée’. 


Chattahoochee, chat-ta-ho0’ché. 


Corpus Christi, kér’piis kris’té. 


food, f56t ; 
N cond like ng in sing (French nasal). 


| Delaware, 


| Des Plaines, 


ch as in chop; g¢ as in go; 


déla-wir. 
Delhi, India, dél‘lé, 
Des Moines, di moin’, 
da plain’. 
Detroit, de-troit’. 
Dijon, dé-zhbn’. 
Dnieper, né’per. 
Dniester, nés‘ter. 
Dominica, dOm-e-né‘ka. 
Donegal, don-e-gal’. 
Dovreficld, do-vre-fytld’. 
Drave, dri’vé. 

Dresden, dréz’den. 
Drogheda, drd‘he-da. 
Dublin, dtib‘lin, 
Dubuque, d66-biik’. 


| Duluth, da-looth’. 


Duncansby, diin’kans-bl. 


| Dundalk, diin-dak’. 


Dundee, diin-dé, 
Dunedin, diin-¢d‘tn. 
Dungeness, diin-je-nés’. 
Durango, do0-riin’g6. 
Dvina, dvé-nii’. 

Dyaks, di‘iiks. 


Eau Claire, 6 klér’. 
Ebro, @ bro. 

Ecuador, &k-wii-dor’, 
Edinburgh, ¢d’‘jn-biir-6, 
Egypt, €jipt. 

Egyptian, &-jip’shan. 
Elba, Gl’ bit. 
Elbe, &1’! 
Elberfeld, 
Elbruz, ¢1-! 
Eleuthe 
Elgin, é! 
Elinira, ¢l-mi’ra. 
El Paso, G) pii’sd. 
Elyria, €-lir’¢-a. 
Erz, érts 
Essen, és’sen. 
Essequibo, ¢ 


Vber-félt. 


OUZ', 


-lii’ther-ii, 


a-kébo, 


Esthonia, (s-tho‘ni-a. 
Eubaa, 0-b2’n. 
Euphrates, ti-fra’téz. 
Eurasia, f-rai‘shi-a. 
European, t-rd-pé‘an, 


év’anz-vil. 
‘er-€st. 


Evansville, 

Everest, &y 

Eyre, fr. 
yre, 


Falkland, fak“iand. 

Farib: ault, fair-e-b0’. 

Fez, féz. 

Fezzan, féz-ziin’. 

Fiji, f&jé. 

Filipino, fil-i-p@n6. 
Findlay, finda. 

Finland, finland. 

Fiord, fyord. 

Firth, ferth. 

Fiume, fyoo’ma. 
Flamborough, fliim/‘bitr-r6. 
Fond du Lac, fon di lik’. 
Foochow, £60-cho’. 
Formosa, fOr-md’si. 

Fort Wayne, -wan. 
Frankfort, friink’furt. 
Fraser, fra’zer. 
Frederichsted, fréd’ér-Ik-stéd 
Fremont, fré-monv’. 
Fresno, frésn6. 

Fuegian, fi-¢’ji an. 
Fujiyama, f00-jI-ii’mii. 


Galapagos, gii-liip’a-gos. 
Galatz, gii‘liits. 
Galilee, gili-lé. 
Galveston, gil’ves-ton. 
Galway, gal’wi. 
Ganges, giin‘jéz. 
Garda, giir’di. 
Garonne, gia-ron’. 
Gasconade, giis-kO-nid’. 
Genesee, jén-e-st’. 
Geneva, je-ne’va. 
Genoa, jén‘o-a. 
Georgia, jOr‘ji-a. 


em 
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Geral, hi-riil’. 
Gettysburg, gét’Iz-birg. 
Geyser, gi’s€r. 

Ghats, gits. 

Ghent, gént. 

Gibraltar, ji-bral’tar. 
Gila, hé‘li. 

Girardeau, jé-riir-do’. 
Gironde, zhé-rond’. 
Glasgow, glis’g6. 
Gloucester, glos‘ter. 
Gloversville, gliv’erz-vil. 
Gobi, go’be. 

Gondar, gon‘diir. 
Goteborg, got’e-borg. 
Grampian, grim’pi-an. 
Granada, gra-na‘da. 
Gran Chaco, griin chi’ko. 
Grand Manan, -ma-nan’. 
Gratz, gréts. 


Greenwich, grén’wich (U. S.); 


grén‘ij (Eng.). 
Grinnell, grin-él’. 


Guadalajara, gwii-da-lii-ha’ra. 


PRONOUNCING 


Incas, In’kas. 
India, in‘dl-a. 
| Indiana, In-di-ain‘a. 


Indianapolis, In-di-din-aip’o-lis. 


| Indies, In’déz. 
Indus, In‘diis. 

Innsbruck, Ins‘prock. 

| Inverness, In-ver-néss’. 

| fonian, 1-0ni-an. 

| Lowa, iO-wa. 
Iquique, €-ké’ka. 
[ran, é-ran’. 
Irkutsk, Ir-k00tsk’, 
Ironton, lurn-ton. 
Irrawaddy, tr-a-w6d’T. 
Isla de Pinos, és1a da pé’nos. 
Isla de Vieques, -vya’kas. 
Ispahan, Is-pa-han’. 
Ishpeming, ish’pem-ing. 
Isle Royal, él rwii-yal. 
Italian, i-tal’yan. 
Itasca, I-tiis’ka. 
Ithaca, Ith’a-ka. 


Guadalquivir, gwa-dal-ké-vér’. | Jalapa, hii-li’pi. 
Guadalupe, ga-da-loop’ (U. S.) ;| Jamaica, ja-ma’ka. 


gwii-di-l60’pa (Spanish). 
Guan, gwiim. 


Guanabacoa, gwii-nii-ba-ko“a. 
Guanajuato, gwa-na-hwa'to, 
Guantanamo, gwiin-ta’ni-mod. 


Guatemala, gwa-ta-mali, 
Guayaia, gwi-a’ma. 
Guayaquil, gwi-d-kel’, 
Guernsey, gern’ze. 


Gu \ ana, 
Guinea, gin’é. 
Guthrie, gith’re. 
Guyandot, gi-an-dov. 


Hagerstown, hia’gerz-town. 
liavue, hag. 

Hainan, hi-niin’, 

Haiti, hati. 

liukodate, hii-k6-dii’té. 
ifialifax, hal’¢-faiks. 
Ilalle, hél‘le. 

liamburg, hiim’birg. 
Hamite, ha’mit. 

Iankow, hiin-k0’. 

Hanoi, ha-n6’é. 

Hatteras, hat‘ter-as. 
Havana, ha-vin‘a. 
Havre, ha’vr. 

Havre de Grace, -de griis. 
Hawaii, ha-wi’é. 
Hebrides, héb’ri-déz. 
Hejaz, héj-iiz’. 

Hekla, hék‘la. 

Helena, hél’e-na. 
Helgoland, hél’g6-liind. 
Helsingfors, htl’sing-fors’. 
Henlopen, hén-l6’pen. 
Herat, her-iit’, 


Herculaneum, hér-kii-li’ne-iim. 
Ilerzegovina, hert-se-go-vé’ni. 


Hiderabad, hi-dér-a-biid’, 
Himalaya, him-ii‘la-ya. 


Hindu Kush, hin’doo kddsh. 


Hindustan, hin-d60-stiin’. 
Hobart, hd’bart. 
Hoboken, h6’bd-ken. 
Holguin, dl-gén’. 

Hondo, hdn‘do. 
Honduras, hdn-ddo’ras. 
Hongkong, hong-kong’. 
Honolulu, hd-nd-100100. 
Hoosac, hdo’sak. 
Housatonic, h6d-sa-tdn‘Te. 
Houston, hiis’ton. 
Hudson, hiid’son. 

Hue, hoo-i. 

Hugli, hodo’glé. 

Humber, hiim/ber. 
Humboldt, hiim/bdlt. 
Hungary, hiin’ga-ri. 
Huron, hi’ren, 

Hwang ho, hwiing hd’. 


Iberian, i-b@Tre-an. 

Idaho, 1da-hd. 

Iimani, él-yé-mii’né. 
Ilinois, il-li-noi’ or -noiz’. 
Tloilo, 6-16-6716, 

Inagua, ¢-nii’gwii. 


Japan, ja-pan’. 

| Jassy, ya’sé. 

Java, java. 

Jersey, jer’zi. 
Jerusalem, je-r60’sa-lém. 


Johannesburg, y6-hanés-birg. 


Joliet, jO‘le-ét. 
Jolo, ho-lo’. 
Joplin, jop‘lin. 


Juan de Fuca, hdo-iin’ da t00ka. 
Juan Fernandez, -fér-niin‘dés. 


Juarez, hwii‘rés. 

Jucaro, hoo’ka-ro. 
Jugoslavia, yoo’go-slii’vi-a. 
Juneau, ji-nd’. 

Jungirau, yoong frow. 
Juniata, jii-ni-ava. 

Jura, ja’rii. 


Kabul, kia’b0ol. 

Kadiak, kiid-yak’. 

Kaflir, kit‘fér. 
Kahoolawe, ki-h6-d-lii’va. 
Kalahari, ki-la-hi'ri. 
Kama, ka’ma. 
Kamchatka, kiim-chiit’Ka. 
Kamertn, kii-ma-rd0n’. 
Kanawha, ka-na‘wa. 
Kankakee, kin-ka-ké’. 
Kano, kii-n0’ 

Kara, kari. 

Karakoram, kii-ri-k0’rim. 
Kashgar, kiish-giir’. 
Kashmir, kish-mér’. 
Kaskaskia, kiis-kis’ki-a. 
Katahdin, ka-tii’djn. 
Katoomba, ka-t60m‘ba. 
Kauai, kow-i’é. 
Keeskemet, kéch-kém-av’. 
Keewatin, ké-wii'tin. 
Kenia, ka-n@ a. 
Kennebec, ktn-e-btk’. 
Keokuk, ké@0-ktk. 
Khaibar, kii’¢-biir, 
Khartum, kiir-toom’. 
Khelat, kel-iit’. 

Khingan, kin-gan’. - 
Khiva, ké’vii. 

Kiakhta, ké-ik’ti. 
Kiauchau, ké-ow’chow. 
Kilauea, ké-low-iii. 
Kilimanjaro, kil-é-miin-jii-r0’. 
Killarney, kil-iir’ni. 
Kimberley, kim’bér-lj. 
Kiolen, kyé‘lén. 

Kirghiz, kir-géz’, 

Kirin, kir‘Tn. 

Kirkealdy, kir-kal‘di. 
Kittery, kiter-t. 
Klamath, kli’mith. 


Kronstadt, kron‘stit. 
Kuenlun, kwén-loon’, 
| Kuka, k00’ka, 
| Kyoto, ké-6’t6. 


Labrador, laib-ra-ddr’. 
Lachine, laé-shén’. 

| La Crosse, la kros’. 

| Ladoga, lid’6-ga. 

| Ladrones, la-dran‘és. 

| Lafayette, la-fa-év’. 
La Guaira, la gwi'ra. 
Laguna, li-goo’na. 
Lamoille, la-moil’. 
Lanai, li-na’é. 
Lancaster, laink’as-ter. 
Landes, 16nd. 
Laoag, low-dag’. 

La Paz, la pas’. 
Lapland, lap‘land. 
Laporte, la-port’. 
Laramie, lir’a-mé. 
Laredo, la-ra‘d6. 
Lasalle, la-sal’. 
Lassa, liis’sa. 
Lassen, lds’sen. 

| Las Vegas, liis va’giis. 

| Latvia, lit’vi-a. 

_ Laurentian, la-rén’she-an. 
Lausanne, 16-ziin’. 
Lead City, léd. 
Leadville, léd‘vil. 

| Leavenworth, lév’en-worth. 

| Lebanon, léb’a-non. 

| Leghorn, lég’horn. 
Leicester, lés‘ter. 

| Leiden, li‘den. 
Leipzig, lip’zIk. 

| Leith, léth. 

Lemberg, lém*bérg. 
Leon, 14-6’ (Spanish). 

Leone, 1€-0’né. 

Leyte, 1i’é-ta. 
Liberia, li-bér1-a. 
Libia, libT-a. 

Libyan, lib’e-an. 
Liege, lé-azh’. 

| Lille, 1él. 


Lima, lima (U.S.); 1é’mii (Pern). 


Limerick, lin’er-ik. 

Limoges, 1é-m6zh’. 

Lingayen, lén-gii-yain’. 

Lipari lip’a-ré. 

| Lisbon, liz’bon. 

| Lisburn, lis’birn. 

Lithuania, lith-i-ani-a. 

Llano 
kidd. 

Loanda, 16-an‘da. 

Loch, 16k. 

Lodz, lédz. 

Loess, lés. 

Lofoden, 16-f0’den. 

Logan, 16’gan. 

Loire, lwiir. 

Lombok, 1ém-bok’. 


Londonderry, lin‘din-lér-i. 


Los Angeles, lds iin’gél-és. 
Lough Neagh, loh ni’. 


Louisiana Yoo-8-ze-i’na. 
9 $ 


Louisville, 160Is- or 1607-vil. 


Louvre, lodvr. 

Lucerne, 160-strn’. 
Lucknow, lik’now. 

Luray, li-ra’. 

Luxemburg, 100ks‘tm-birg. 
Luzon, 160-sodn’. 

Lyon, 1€-0N’. 


Macao, mii-kow’. 
Mackenzie, ma-kén/zi. 
Mackinac, maik’I-na. 
Macon, mi’kun. 
Madagascar, miid-a-gis’kar. 
Madeira, ma-d@’ra. 

Madras, ma-dras’. 


Estacado, ya’nd és-til- 


VOCABULARY 


| Malakka, ma-lik‘’a. 

Malay, ma-la’%. 

Malaysia, ma-la’shi-a. 
Malolos, mii-l0‘lés. 

Managua, ma-nia‘gwa. 
Manchester, man‘ches-ter. 

| Manchuria, mdin-choo’re-a. 

| Mandalay, min‘da-la. 

| Manila, ma-nil’a. 
| Manistee, man-Is-té 
Manitoba, man-i-t6’ba. 
Manitou, min‘e-to0. 
Manitoulin, méin-¢-t60in. 
Manzanillo, miin-si-né’yo. 
Maori, ma‘6-ré, 

Maracaibo, mii-ri-ki’bd. 
Maranon, mit-riin’y6n. 
Marathon, mar‘a-thon. 
Marcy, mar‘si. 

Marias, ma-ri‘az. 

Marmora, mar’mno-ra. 
Marseille, mar-sa’. 
Martinique, miir-ti-nék’. 
Masbate, miis-ba’ta. 
Mashonaland, ma-sho‘na-lind. 
Maskat, mis-kauv. 
Massachusetts, mis-a-chii’sets. 
Massaua, miis-sow’a. 
Massillon, miis‘Tl-on. 
Matabeleland, mat-a-bélind. 
Matagorda, mat-a-gor‘da. 
Matamoros, mit-a-md6‘ros. 
Matanzas, ma-tiin’sas. 5 
Matapan, mii-tii-piin’ (Gr.). 
Mauch Chunk, mak chiink’ 
Maui, mow’é. 

Maulmain, mal-min’. 

Mauna Kea, mow na kia. 
Mauna Loa, -ldii’. 

Mauritius, ma-rish7-is. 
Mayaguez, mi-a-gwas’. 

Maysi, mi’sé. 

Mazatlan, mii-siit-liin’. 
Mediterranean, 

ne-an. 

Mekka, mék’a. 
Mekong, ma-kong’. 
Melanesia, mél-an-é’shi-a. 
Melbourne, mél’barn. 
Memphis, mém’fis. 
Menai, mén‘i. 

Mendocino, mén-dd-sé’nd. 
Menomonee, me-ndm’e-né. 
Meriden, mér7-dén. 
Merrimack, mérT-mik. 
Mersey, mér‘zi. 


Merthyr-Tydfil,mér-ther-tid fil. 


Mesopotamia, més’-G-p6-t’mi-a. 
Messina, més-sé@ "na. 

Metz, méts. 

Miami, mi-aim’T. 

Michigan, mishT-gan. 
Micronesia, mi-kr6-né’shi-a. 
Milan, mil’an or mi-lin’. 
Mille Lacs, mél lik’. 

Milos, mé@lds (Greece). 
Milwaukee, mil-wa’ké. 
Mindanao, mén-da-nii’d, 
Mindoro, mén-d6‘rd, 
Minneapolis, min-¢-ip’o-lis, 
Minnehaha, min-e-hii’ha. 
Minnesota, min-e-sd‘ta. 
Mississippi, mis-is-Ip’l. 
Missoula, miz-60‘la. 
Missouri, mis-00’ri. 
Mitylene, mit-é-lé‘néd. 
Mobile, md-bél’. 

Mocha, nd‘ka. 

Mohammed, m6-hiim’méd. 
Mohave, m6-hii'va, 
Mohawk, mo‘hak, 

Molokai, m6-16-ki’. 
Moluccas, md-lik’az. 
Mombaza, mdm-biis’a. 
Monaco, mén‘ti-ko, ° 
Monastir, m) 


méd-I-ter-ra- 


mery, Inont-2 
ates est 
Mont E pe ier, 
Montreal, mont-re-al. 
Moraine, mo-ran’. - 
Moravia, m6-ra’vi-a. x 
Moray, miir’a. a 
M mo- ; 
Morocco, m6-rok’O. 
Moscow, mds’ko. 
Mount Lyell, -li@l. 
Mount McKinley, ‘kin’ 
Mount St. Elias, -¢-li’as. 
Mount Tyndall, -tin’dal. 
Mozambique, mé-zam-bék’, 
Mukden, mook-dén’. 
Munich, mi‘ntk. 
Murray,-miura, 
Muskatine, miis-ka-tén’. 
Muskegon, miis-ké’gon. 


Namur, na‘mir. 

Nanling, niin‘ling. 

Nantes, nants. 

Nanticoke, niin‘tl-cok. 
Nantucket, ndn-tik’et. 
Naples, na’plz. 
Narragansett, nir-ra-giin‘set. 
Nashua, nash’fi-a. 

Nassau, niis‘a. 

Natchez, ni’chez. 

Navajo, nii‘vii-ho. 

Naxos, nik’sds. 

Nebraska, ne-briis‘ka. 
Neches, néch’éz. 

Negritos, né-gri’tés. 

Negros, nai‘grés. 

Nepal, nd-pal’, 

Netherlands, néth’er-landz. 
Neuse, nis. 

Nevada, ne-vii‘da. 

Newark, niark. 
Newfoundland, ni’fund-land. 
New Guinea, -gin’é. 

New Hampshire, -hamp’shir- 
New Orleans, -Or‘le-anz. 
New Zealand, -z@land. | 


Niagara, ni-dg‘a-ra. 
Nicaragua, né-ki-ri’gwii. 
Nice, nés. 


Niger, ni‘jer. 

Nigeria, ni-jérj-q. 

Nithau, né-how’. 

Nimes, ném. 

Niobrara, ni-0-brii’ra. 

Nizhnii Novgored, nizh‘nt név- 
go-rdd. 


Nome, nom. 

Norfolk, ndér‘fok. 

Norristown, nér‘Is-town. 

Norway, ndrwa. 

Norw > hor-wé'ji-an. 

Norwic! ‘ 
rij (Eng.). 

worth ahaa : 

Nova Scotia, né/va sko’shi-a, 

Nova Zembla, n0’va 

Nubia, ni’bl-a. 

Nueces, nwi’sds. 

Nuevitas, nwa-vé'uis. 

Nuremberg, n@ 

Nyanza, ee be 7 

Nyassa, 


norwich (U. S.); ndr- 


Klondike, klén‘dik, 
Knoxville, ndks‘vil. drid’ (Spain). 
Kobe, kd’be. Maestra, inii-dJis’trit. 
Kongo, kon‘ga. ' Magdalena, miig-dit-la‘nii. 
Konigsberg, k0’nigs-bérg. Magdeburg, miix“de-bdorg. 
Kordofan, kér-dd-fan’. Magellan, ma-jel’an, 
Korea, k6-ré‘a. | Maggiore, miid-jo’re. 
Krakow, kra’ko, Makas “tr, ma-kiis’sar. 
Kremlin, krém‘lin. Malagy, mal’a-ga. 

} vii 


Madrid, miid‘rid (U. S.); ma 


SE 


\ mh, ies 


\naiee 


Moncton, min 


mou-tak’. eA: 
Mont Blane, moy bloy’ or mount 


Plata, plata. 


Poland, poland. 
Polyp, pol’Tp. 
Pomona, po-md‘na. 


Ponce, pon’sa. 


Port Said, -sa-¢d’. 


Pittsburgh, pits dirg. 


Platten See, plii’ten za. 
Pnompenh, p’ndm-ptn. 


Pompeii, pOm-pi’yé. 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


|Saltillo, sil-téyo. 
‘Salvador, siil-va-dor’. 
Salzburg, siilts’bddrg. 
Samar, si-mir’. 
Samarkand, siim-ar-kiind’, 
Samoa, si-md‘ti. 

San Antonio, siin an-to’ni-o. 


| San Cristobal, -krés-t0’biil. 


Pontchartrain, pdn-char-tran’. Sancti Spiritus, sink’u_ sp/’ri- 
Popocatepetl, pd-po-kat-a-pa-l. - 
Port au Prince, port 5 prins’. 
Porto Rico, por’t6 ré“ko. 


todos. 

Sandhurst, sind‘hurst. 
San Diego, sin dé-a’ go. 
Sandusky, sin-dis’ki. 


San Bernardino, -bér-niir-d@nd. 


Portsmouth, poris’miith. 
Portugal, por’tii-gal. 


Pretoria, pré-tir’é-a, 
Pribilof, pré-bé-lot’. 
Prussia, priish’ya. 
Pruth, prooth. 
Puebla, pwéb‘li. 
Pueblo, pwéb10. 
Paget, pa jet. 
Punjab, piin-jib’. 
Pano, poo’nd. 
Puyallup, pi-aliip. 
Pyrenees, pir’e-néz. 


Quagga, kwig’ga. 
Quebec, kwe-btk’. 
Queretaro, ka-ra’ta-ro. 
Quincy, kwin‘zi or -si. 
Quito, ke. 


Racine, ra-sén’. 

Rainier, ra‘nér. 

Raleigh, ra‘le. 

Rangoon, ran-goon’. 
Rappahannock, riip-a-hin’gk. 
Ravenna, ra-vén’a. 
Reading, réd‘ing. 

Reims, rémz. 

Rennes, rén. 

Rhine, rin. 

Rhone, ron. 

Riga, ni’ga (U. §.); régii (Rus.). 
Rio Rae ré’o icow't. 
Rio de Janeiro, Jina’ rd. 
Rio Grande, ré6 gran‘da. 
Rio Negro, -na‘ grd. 

Rio Virgen, -v é’hén, 
Roanoke, r6-a-ndk’, 
Rochelle, ro-shél’. 
Rochester, rdch’es-ter. 
Romano, ro-niind. 
Romanzof, r6-miin‘tsof. 
Rosario, rd-si’ré-0. 
Rotterdam, rover-dim. 
Rouen, ro0’dn'. 
Roumelia, rd0-mé‘le-a. 
Rumania, r60-mda‘nj-a. 
Russia, riish’a. 


Saco, sa’k6. 
Sacramento, sik-ra-mén‘to. 


Became Stet na. 
rande, si‘gwi li 


eed 
Sahara, si-hi’ra. 
Saigon, si’€-gon. 
Saint Albans, sant al’banz. 


Saint Augustine, -a’ tén. 
Saint Bernard, ce are 


Baint malas, eeu hele 


Saint Lawrence, sint ns. 
-l60'ls ier 


San Francisco, -frin-sts’k6. 

Sangamon, sin’ga-mon. 

Sangay, siin-gi’. 

San German, siin hér-miin’. 

Sangre de Cristo, siin’gra da 
krés’to. 

San Joaquin, siin ho-ai-kén’. 

San Jose, -h6-sa’. 

San Juan, -h06-iin’. 

San Lucas, -100’kas. 

San Luis, -]00-és’. 

San Marino, -ma-ré’no. 

San Pablo, -pa’blo. 

Santa Barbara, sin‘ta biir’ba-ra. 

Santa Cruz, -krdos. 

Santa Fe, -fa. 

Santes, siin-té’, 

Santiago, sin-té-a’go. 

Santo Domingo, sin’to do- 
min’go. 

Santos, siin’ts. 

Saone, son. 

Sio Paulo, soun pou’ldo. 

Saratoga, sir-a-t0’ga. 

Sarawak, sii-ra/wik. 

Sardinia, siir-din‘i-a. 

Saskatchewan, sis-kich’e-wan. 

Sault Sainte Marie, s00 sént 
mi‘ri. 

Sayaii, si-vi’é. 

Savannah, sa-van‘a. 

Save, siiv. 

Scandinavia, skin-di-na‘vi-a. 

Schenectady, ske-nék’ta-dé, 

Schwarzwald, shvartz‘valt. 

Scilly, sil. 

Seranton, skrin‘ton. 

Seattle, sé-at/l. 

Sedalia, s€-di‘li-a. 

Seine, sin. 

Selvas, sél’vas. 

Seminole, s¢mi-ndL 

Semite, sém‘it. 

Semitic, sém-ivic. 

Seneca, sén’e-ka. 

Senegal, sén-c-gal’. 

Senegambia, sén-e-gim/bi-a. 

Seoul, si-0ol’. 

Serra do Mar, sar‘ra dO miir’. 

Serbia, sér’bi-a. 

Severn, séy’ern. 

Sevier, se-vér’. 

Seville, sévIl, or sa-vil’ya. 

Shamokin, sha-m0’kin. 

Shanghai, shing-hi’i. 

Shannon, shin’on. 

Shasta, shis‘ta. 

Sheffield, shéf’féld. 

Shenandoah, shén-in-d0‘a. 

Shetland, shevland. 

Shoshone, shé-sho‘n 

Shreveport, tena 

Siain, si-im’. 

Siberia, si-bé‘ri-a. 

Sicily, sis‘I-l1. 

Sierra Madre, s€-r’a mi‘dra. 

Sierra Nevada, -na-vi‘di. 

Singapore, sin-ga-por’. 

Sioux, 800. 

Sisal, sis’al. 

Sitka, sit’ka. 

Smyrna, smér‘na. 

deep eariant: 

Sofia, s0-f@i. 


Somerville, stim’er-v¥l. 
Souris, s00-ré’. 
Spokane, spo-kin’. 
Stabiz, sta’bi-é. 
Staffa, staf’a. 
Stanovoi, stii-nd-voi’. 
Steppes, stéps. 

Stettin, stét-tén’. 
Steubenville, sti’ben-vil. 
Stirling, stér’ling. 
Stockholm, st6k*hdln. 
Strassburg, striz’birg. 
Streator, stré’tor. 
Stuttgart, stoorgart. 


Suakin, swi’kin. 
Subic, s60-bék’. 
Sucre, s0o’kre. 
Sudan, sd0-diin’. 
Sudanese, s00-diin-é2’. 
Suez, s00-&2’. 

Suisun, s60-€-sd0n’. 


Sulaiman, s00-li-¢-miin’. 


Sulu, s00-160’. 


Sumatra, so0-mi’tra. 
Sunda, siin‘da. 
Sunderland, siin’der-land. 
Susquehanna, stis-kwe-hin‘a. 
Suwanee, sii-wa‘né. 
Swansea, swOn‘sé. 

Sweden, swé’den. 
Switzerland, swit’zer-land. 
Sydney, sid‘ni. ~ 

Syra, sé‘rii. 

Syracuse, sir‘a-kis. 

Syria, sir‘i-a. 


Tabriz, ti-bréz’. 

Tacoma, ta-k0’mi. 

Tagus, ta‘gis. 

Tahlequah, ti‘lé-kwa. 

Tahoe, ta-ho’. 

Tallahassee, tal-a-his’é. 

Tampa, tim’pa. 

Tampico, tiim-péko. 

Tananarivo, tii-ni’na-ré-vo. 

Tanganyika, tiin-gan-y “ka. 

Taranto, ti‘riin-t6. 

Tarim, tii-réin’. 

Tashkend, tash-ként’. 

‘Tasmania, tiz-ma’ni-a. 

‘Taunton, tin‘ton. 

Taurus, ta‘ris. 

Tehad, chad. 

Tegucigalpa, ti-g00-sé-giil’pi. 

‘Teheran, te-hran’. 

Tehuantepec, ta- -Wwiin-ta-pek’. 

Tennessee, tén-nes-sé’. 

Terre Haute, tér-e hor’. 

Texas, téx’as. 

Thames, témz (Eng.). 

Tiber, ti’ber. 

Tibet, ti-bét’ or tib’ét. 

Tibetan, tib’é-tan. 

Tien Shan, t6-iin’ shin. 

‘Tientsin, té-nt’sén. 

Tierra del Fuego, té-ér’rai. del 
fwa’go. 

Tiflis, uf-lés’. 

Tigris, ti’gris. 

Timbuktu, tim-b60k’t6d5. 

‘Timor, té-mor’. 

Titicaca, tit-¢-kia’kia. 

Tocantins, 10-kiin-téns’. 

Tokyo, t0’ké-0. 

Toledo, t6-lé’d6. 

Tolima, t6-l@mii. 

Tombigbee, tom-big’bé. 

Tonga, t0n’ga. 

Topeka, t6-pé‘ka. 

Toronto, t6-ron’to. 

Torrens, tor’rénz. 

Tortola, tér’t6-la. 

Toulon, t60‘16n. 

Toulouse, 106-1002’. 

Trans-Caucasia, -ka-kia/shi-a. 

Transvaal, trins-val’, 

Trieste, tré-tst/a. 

Trinidad, trin-i-dad’. 

Tripoli, trip’o-ll. 

‘Tucson, ti-son’, 

Tulare, t0o-la’ré. 


Tunis, ti’nis. 

Turin, ti’rin. 
Turkestan, todr-kis-tan’. 
Tutuila, t00-twé/li. 


Ucayali, 60-ki-ii/16, 
Uinta, f-in’ta. 

Ujiji, 06-jejé. 

Ukraine, t’krin. 
Upolu, 66-p6-160%. 
Ural, i’ral. 

Uruguay, 00-r60-gwi’. 
Uspallata, 00s-pi-ya‘ta. 
Utica, a’ti-ka. 


Valdai, viil’di. 
veers va-lén’shi-a. 
Valparaiso, vil-pii-ri’s6. 
Vancouver, van-k60’ver. 
Venezuela, vén-e-zwé'la. 
Venice, vén‘is. 
Vera Cruz, va‘rii krdos’. 
Verde, vérd. 
Verkoyansk, vér-k6-yiinsk’. 
Vermilion, ver-mil’ytn. 
Verona, ve-ro’na. 
Versailles, vér’sa’y’. 
Vesuvius, vé-sii’vi-iis, 
Vienna, vé-¢én’a (Aus.). 
Vincennes, vin-sénz’. 
Virginia, ver-jin‘’I-a. 
Vistula, vis’ti-la. 
Viti Levu, veté 1a’vo0. 
Vladivostok, vliu-dé-vds-tOk’. 
Volga, vol’gii. 
Vosges, vozh. 


Wabash, wa’bash. 
Wachusett, wa-chi’set. 
Waco, wi’ko. 

Wadai, wii'di. 

Wales, walz. 

Warsaw, war’sa. 

Wasatch, wa’sich. 
Waterloo, wa-ter-loo’. 
Weihaiwei, wa-é-hi-wa’é, 
Welland, wél’and. 
Wellington, wél’ing-tgn. 
Wenner, viv‘ner. 
Westminster. wést’min-ster. 
Wichita, wich’‘i-ta. 
Wilkesbarre, wilks’biir-1. 
Willamette, wil-ii’mét. 
Wilmington, wil’ming-ton. 
Winnebago, win-é-ba’go. 
Winnemucca, win-é-mutk‘a. 
Winnepesaukee, win-€-pe-sa’ké, 
Winnipeg, win‘i-pég. 
Winona, wi-n0‘na. ' 
Winooski, wi-n60s’ki. 
Wisconsin, wis-k6n‘sin. 
Woonsocket, Wwoon-sdk’gt. 
Worcester, wOos’ter. 
Wyoming, wi-0’ming. 


Yablonoi, ya-blo-noi’. 
Yadkin, yad’kin. 
tS eee yaik1-mii. 
Yakutsk, yii-kootsk’. 
Yangtze, ying’tsé. 
Yarkand, yar- -kiind’. 
Yazoo, yii-z00’. 
Yenisei, yén-€-sa’é. 
Yesso, yés‘so. 
Yokohama, y6-k6-hi’ma. 
Yonkers, yonk’ers. 
Yosemite, y6-sém‘1-té. 
Yucatan, yoo-kii-tiin’. 
Yukon, yoo’kon. 
Yuma, yoo’mii. 


Zacatecas, ziik-a-ti’kas. 
Zainbezi, ziim-ba’ze. 
Zambezia, zim-bé’zé-a. 
Zamboanga, ziim-bo-iin ‘git. 
Zanesville, zinz‘vil. 

Zante, ziin’ta. 

Zanzibar, ziin’zi-bar. 
Zuider Zee, zoider zi’ 
Zululand, z00/100-land. 
Zurich, tsi’rik. 
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LOUISIANA 


By GEORGE 


Teacher of Biology and Physiography, State Normal School, Natchitoches, Louisiana 


1. History 


Louisiana was named for Louis XIV of France, by the 
adventurous La Salle, who, in 1682, followed the long 
Lawrence river through the 
to the gulf 


water trail from the St. 
ore at Lakes, and down the Mississippi river 

' Mexico. 

“The first settlement in what is now Louisiana was 
merely a trading post at Natchitoches, founded about 
1712 by St. Denys, in an attempt to open trade with 
Mexico. Bienville founded New Orleans in 1718; its his- 
tory shows his wisdom in the selection of a site for 
Settlers came slowly, and 
numerous Indian wars and “ get- 


settlement. 
rich-easy ’’ schemes retarded 
the growth of the colony. 
In 1762 France, bu- gee eee 
dened with serious am Oe 
troubles nearer home 
and loath to see the 
colony fall into the 
nands of the hated 
English, ceded the 
territory to Spain, to 
the great sorrow and 
humiliation of the 
colonists. It never, 
became Spanish in 
interest or intent, 
and was ceded back 
to France in 1800. At about this time the English- 
speaking settlers of the Mississippi valley began to demand 
the opening of the great river to commerce. President 
Jefferson, aided by peculiar conditions in Europe, found 
little difliculty in buying the magnificent territory of un- 
known extent, then known as Louisiana. The purchase 
was made in 1803, for $15,000,000.’ Territorial govern- 
ment was soon established in the part now forming the 
state west of the Mississippi: In 1810 that part of the 
state east of the river (which, having belonged to Florida, 
is often called the “ Florida parishes”) was united to the 
western portion, and in 1812 admitted into the Union 
with W. C. C. Claiborne as governor. 

Soon afterwards, during the war between the United 
States and Great Britain, a large English force was sent 
against New Orleans. Here, on January §, 1815, one of the 
most memorable battles in our entire history was fought 

1 Principal sum, $15,000,000 ; interest to redemption, $8,529,358 ; claims of 


citizens of United States against France and assumed by the United States, 
$3,738,268. 


R204 Copyright, 1916, by Gins. and Company 


State Capitol, 


WILLIAMSON 


under Andrew Jackson. It resulted in a glorious vietory 
for the United States. 

For a long time indigo and tobacco were the main crops, — 
but the invention of the cotton gin, and the discovery of 
the process of granulating sugar by Etienne de Boré, in 
1794, led to a rapid change. Hundreds of great plan- 
tations were now devoted to the production of the more 
valuable crops, cotton and sugar. Steamboats soon began 
to ply every stream, attention was turned to the levees, 
the public-school system was organized, immigration was 
encouraged and peace and prosperity blessed the land. 
The Mexican War again brought about 
disturbing times, and Louisiana 
sent many of her sons, who 
served their country 
with distinction. 

On January 26, 
1861, the state se- 
ceded from the Union 
and joined the Cop- 
federacy at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, 
February 9, 1861. 
The heroism of her 
sons and daughters in 
the war that followed 
is a glorious heritage 
to her children. More 
than one battle was 
fought upon her soil, and imvading fleets entered her 
ports. During the latter part of the war, as the Federal 
forces had occupied the lower part of the state, the Con- 
federate capital was removed to Opelousas, Alexandria 
and finally to Shreveport. New Orleans was the Federal 
capital. Henry Watkins Allen was governor of the Con- 
federate portion and Michael Hahn of the Federal por 
tion. Although readmitted into the Union im 1868, the, 
troublous reconstruction period, which lasted until 1877, 
greatly retarded the state’s development. The building of 
the jetties, in 1879, and putting the control of the levees 
into the hands of both national and state governments 
(after the terrible floods of 1852) gave new engine pea 
ever-courageous people. 

The adoption of the 1913 Constitution finally put t 
state on a sound basis, financially and educati 
Among its wisest provisions are those elimi i 
voters by a property-holding or educational 
encouragement of manufacturing and railroad” 
shrouphe exemption from taxation for a Timited 
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2. Location 


The state of Louisiana lies between 29° and 
33° north latitude and 89° and 94° west longi- 
tude. It is bounded on the north by Arkansas 
and Mississippi; on the east by Mississippi and 
the gulf of Mexico; on the south by the gulf of 
Mexico ; and on the west by Texas. Its natural 
boundaries are the Mississippi and Pearl rivers 
on the east, the gulf of Mexico on the south and 
the Sabine river on the west. 

Skirting the eastern and southern coasts are 
a number of islands, some mere sand bars, while 
others are timbered and form the homes of count- 
less sea birds, and occasionally of man. The dis- 
tance across the state in the south is about 525 
miles ; in the north, about 160. 


3. Surface and drainage 


Louisiana has an area of 48,506 square miles, 
of which over 3000 square miles consist of land- 
locked bays, lagoons, bayous and rivers. 

The surface is divided into three drainage 
areas, —western, central and southeastern. The 
western watershed lies between the Sabine and 
Red rivers in the northern part, its waters 
flowing into these two streams until Avoyelles 
parish is reached, where the general direction 
of the drainage is southward, towards the gulf. 
The highest points in this area are in De Soto 
parish, — 521 feet at Mansfield, 338 feet at 
KKeatchie. 

The central watershed lies between the Red 
and Ouachita rivers. Broad in the north, it con- 
verges to the junction of these rivers with the 
Mississippi. The highest point in this area, so 
far measured, is 484 feet at Athens, in Claiborne 
parish. 

The third drainage area of importance is in 
that portion of the state lying east of the Mis- 
sissippi river; and it slopes from the Mississippi 
state line southward to lakes Pontchartrain, 
Maurepas and Borgne. Across the entire south- 
ern portion of the state stretches the great marsh 
region, penetrated from the north by sluggish 
bayous laden with silt, which, deposited among 
the marsh grasses and the landlocked bays, is 
slowly encroaching upon the sea. 

The Red and Mississippi rivers, at times swol- 
len to enormous proportions by the waters of 
their tributaries in the central and western 
states, flowing with great velocity, are con- 
stantly cutting new channels through the light 
alluvial soil. The oxbow “cut-offs” form a 
beautiful and interesting feature of the lake 


scenery of Louisiana. Another interesting fea 
ture is that the high lands or front lands lie 
along the banks of the streams, while the swamps _ 
lie a male or more back. = 

The delta of the flood plain of the Missis- 
sippi is in this state, and Louisiana has more a 
miles of navigable streams, with a larger area é; 
of alluvial land, than any other state in the B; 
Union. 7 

Just above the junction of the Mississippi and 
Red rivers, the Atchafalaya flows from the lat- 
ter, carrying a large quantity of water directly 
to the gulf. Near this are bayous Lafourche and 
Teche; and west are three streams of consider- 
able importance, the Vermilion, the Mermentau 
and the Caleasieu rivers. 

The lakes of Louisiana may be divided inte 
two distinct groups. Those near the rivers are 
probably formed by erosions and depositions, the 
waters acting somewhat like the glaciers of the 
north. The coastal lakes are formed by deposi- 
tions and recessions of the bayous and sea. 


4. Soil 


The soil of Louisiana may be divided into eight 
groups, with very different characteristics. These 
are the Marsh lands, the Alluvial lands (along the 
rivers), the Cypress lands, the Long-Leaf Pine 
hills, the Long-Leaf Pine flats, the Bhuf lands, 
the Uplands and the Prairie lands. 

For agricultural purposes the soil may he 
grouped again as follows: 

L. The Alluvial lands lie along the principal 
rivers and marshes. They comprise about one 
third of the total area of the state, and, where 
drained and leveed, are among the most produc- 
tive in the world. 

2. The Bhyf soils form a peculiar narrow strip 
extending through the entire eastern part of the 
state, and embrace more than 200,000 acres. 
This soil is light colored, easily tilled and very 
fertile. 

3. The Uplands may be subdivided into the 
light sandy lands, easily exhausted by poor - : 
age, the larger areas of yellowish loam and t 
very productive red, sandy clay lands. ay 

4. The Long-Leaf Pine region is divide ’ 
two sections: the larger in the cen al and 
western parts of the state; the smaller in t rer 
southeastern part, adjoining Mississippi. The: 
two sections, besides furni meee 
tities of valuable pine timber, are gen 
tile and contain some of the Sno 


) 
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5. The Prairie region, sometimes called the Attakapas 
country, includes St. Landry and Acadia parishes and paris 
of Vermilion and St. Martin parishes, and is famous in 
history and poetry as the land of the Acadians. It is well 
watered by slow-moving bayous, bordered with trees and 


Elevator at salt mines, Avery Island 


covered with abundant vegetation. For a long time this 
region did not attract much attention, except for small 
farms and great pastures. Recently, however, a better 
knowledge of the peculiar soil (generally gray in color) 
has brought about a remarkable change, and no portion 
of the state has developed more rapidly. 

To the geologist or student of agriculture Louisiana 
presents a most interesting study. Her youth in the great 
creative work of earth building is shown by the numerous 
fossil-covered hills, the marl beds and the veins of lignite 
which the well-digger so frequently strikes. Her only scars 
seem to be those made by the 
water to which she so largely 

_ owes her existence. 


GroLocic SuMMARY 

Quaternary. — Recent beds, and al- 
luyium of sand, soil drift. Fossils of 
living organisins. 

Tertiary. —Sand, clay, limestone, 
marl. Fossils of extinct marine forms. 

Cretaceous. — Limestone and imarly 
day. Fossils and extinct sea shells. 


7” 5. Minerals 


The mineral resources of Louisiana, once considered of 
3 little value, have attracted world-wide attention during 
> the past ten years. 
~ Vast beds of pure salt, sometimes 2000 feet thick, 
mderlie great portions of the state from Winn parish 
ut! ward, culminating in Iberia and St. Mary parishes. 
; ug has been carried on actively for many years 
island and Weeks Island. The salt is often 
lumps containing over 1000 pounds 


Sulphur mine 


LOUISIANA 


greatly hampered by poor transportation facilities, but it 


will be of very great importance when factories are built 
for making soda and other products. The salt found 


Louisiana is pure and does not have to be cleaned or re- 
fined, but merely crushed and graded. It can be mined 
more cheaply here than in any other place in America. 

The sulphur mines near Lake Charles, 
will long rank among the wonderful mineral discoveries 
of the world. Since the invention of the Frasch system 
of extracting the pure sulphur from the porous rock 250 
to 500 feet below the surface of the earth, Louisiana has 
produced three fourths of the world’s supply 
from mines. 


Calcasieu parish, 


of sulphur 


By the Frasch system superheated water is forced down through 
galvanized-iron pipes sunk into the soft rock. 
two smaller pipes are inclosed in each hot-water pipe. 
phur will not mix with the water, 
smaller pipe, the innermost of the three pipes, 


For the entire 
As the 


air is pumped down through a 


process 
sul- 
and then for fifteen 
or twenty days a steady stream of pure liquid sulphur powrs out of 
Here it cools 
and the mass is broken up by pick or blasted for shipment. 


the second pipe into immense wooden tanks. rapidly, 


The sulphur mines of Louisiana are valued at more than 
all the other mineral resources of the state. 

The discovery of oil at Jennings in 1900 led to 
boring of many fine “ gushers,” as the flowing wells were 
called. The success of the oil industry led 
attempts at development elsewhere near Jennings, but it 
was several years before the great gas and oil fields 
Caddo parish, near Mooringsport, were discovered. 
years another great field of oil and 
near Naborton in De Soto parish, and this was followed 
L of 


parish 


the 


to extensive 


In a few 


gas was opened up 


by the opening of a new field 
great value in Red River 
between Coushatta and Shreve- 
port. In this last area wells are 
being bored in the bed Red 
river. Through these discoveries 
Louisiana has advanced to the 
fifth place in the production of 
oil and has probably the best gas 
field in the United States. From 
the Caddo gas fields Shreveport 
and other cities have a good supply for all purposes. ‘The 
De Soto field is also piping gas to many large towns and 
cities. A great pipe line has been built from Caddo to 
Baton Rouge, where there is a large refinery employing 
2000 men. From here Louisiana oil goes direct to all 
parts of the world. 

In Winn parish large beds of an excellent quality of 
limestone are found. Some of this stone has also been 
found in Evangeline parish. 

Sandstone in paying quantities and good for concrete 
work is found in Natchitoches, Rapides and Vernon 
parishes and elsewhere. 
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With the increased use of concrete many valuable beds 
of gravel have become commercially important near Baton 
Rouge, Monroe and Alexandria and at several other points 
having vail or water transportation. 

Good clay for brickmaking and pottery 1s abundant, 
and a high grade of 
pressed brick is made 
in several parts of 
the state. 

A very fair qual- 
ity of lignite under- 
lies much of the 
northern part of the 
state. An 
seven feet thick has 
been found in the 
Dolette hills of De 
Soto parish. 

Owing to the de- 
mand 
soft coal before many years will doubtless be utilized by 
compressing it into “ briquettes,” as the artificially pressed 
cakes of coal are called. 

3eds of marl and gypsum, both suitable for fertilizers, 
are found. 

The greater part of the state has an ample supply of 
good drinking-water, and mineral springs of more than 


outcrop 


for fuel, this 


local value are numerous. 


6. Climate 


The summers in Louisiana are long, but the heat 1s 
modified by cooling south winds or breezes from the gult 
and is never excessive for many days in succession. In 
the nerthern part of the state the temperature rarely ex- 
ceeds 98° Fahrenheit or falls much below the freezing 
point, about 45° being the average for winter. Snow 
falls here nearly every winter, but it rarely remaims upon 
the ground more than a few hours. In the latitude of 
Shreveport the first killing frost occurs usually about 
November 10; the last, about March 15. 

In the southern part of the state the mean winter tem- 
perature is about 57°. Snow falls about once in five years, 
and in some years the freezing point is not reached. The 
last killing frost in this part of the state occurs in January; 
the first, some time in December. 

The lowest temperature on record for the northern part of the 
state is 5° below zero at Shreveport, and for the southern part 7° 
above zero in New Orleans. 

The rainfall of Louisiana is abundant and well dis- 
tributed; the average for the northern part is 45 inches 
per annum, and for the southerm part 60 inches. Owing 
to its geographic position the rainfall of southern Louisi- 
ana is somewhat greater during the summer months than 


at other times, while in the northern part of the state 
6 9,12 


Crowley oil field 


December, January and February are usually the rainy 
months. The fall and spring are delightful and fairly dry. 
This state is fortunate in its climate, for only rarely is 
the summer's sun or the winter's cold severe enough to 
prevent work in the open air. It is possible to plant or 
harvest some crop 
every month in the 
year. 


7. Animal and 
Plant Life 


Animals. Wild an- 
imals are still plen- 
tiful in the great 
swamps, canebrakes 
and forests of Lou- 
isiana. The beaver 
is rare now, but the 
bear. wolf, fox, wild 
cat and otter are 
comparatively common, while the deer, mink, rabbit, squir- 
rel, raccoon, pouched gopher and opossum are abundant. 

Muskrats infest the streams and waters of southern Lou- 
isiana and often do damage to the levees. The trappers are 
reported to have taken four million muskrats in one sea- 
son, and these, with the skins of mink, otter, raccoon and 
other animals, bring returns annually of over $2,000,000. 

Both fresh-water and salt-water fish are abundant. 

Birds. Since the days of Audubon the birds of ‘this 
state have attracted great attention from the student of 
bird life. The mainland, with its diversity of woodland 
and prairie, furnishes an ideal home for an exceptionally 
large variety of birds, resident and migratory, and the 
marshes, the lagoons and the low islands along the coast 
literally teem with swimmers and waders. The mild cli- 
mate and the abundant food from marsh and sea offer 
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asparagus, spinach, beets, bur artichokes, lettuce and celery. Many 
of these vegetables grow in the open air throughout the winter, and 


attractions to the migrating birds which twice a year — 
pass in countless numbers through the state. 
The common resident birds are the mocking Wee 
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bird, meadow lark, killdeer, bob white, blackbird 


» 
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Lumbering in a Louisiana forest bitcae 
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° ~ “e ~ush, 
jaybird, sparrow, hawk, ow], wild turkey, dove, ee 


prairie hen, two kinds of ducks and an oceasl 

The migrants include the robin, ricebird, 
blers, oriole, kingbird, crane. duck, goose, 
snipe, plover. rail, cormorant. ibis and heron. 


onal eagle. 
satbird, wat- 
swan. brant. 


Louisiana swamp 


The economic importance of protection of birds against extermi- 
nation is arousing much interest. Near Avery Island bird refuges of 
about 250,000 acres, which have been given the state, offer rendezvous 
for innumerable marsh and water birds, the white egret alone number- 
ing over 100,000 grown birds. These, with other places maintained 
by the state for the preservation of birds, bid fair to cause Louisiana 
again to be called, as in years gone by, the “ sportsman’s paradise.” 

Forests. More than one half of Louisiana is covered by 
forests. Thousands of acres are heavily timbered with pine 
and bald cypress, two of the most important woods in the 
United States. The short-leaf and loblolly pines are found 
generally in the higher portions of the state, but the long- 
leaf pine covers a part of nine parishes in the center and 
west, and four parishes in the southeastern part of the 
state. Spruce pine, also. grows in the latter section. The 
red cypress, though scattered through the lowlands of 
the state, is more abundant south of the Red river and 
west of the Mississippi. Here is found the | 

living organisms. eins 

Tertiary. —Sand, clay, limestone, 

marl. Fossils of extinct marine forms. 

- Cretareous. — Limestone and marly 
; clay. Fossils and extinct sea shells. 


5. Minerals 


‘The mineral resources of Louisiana, once considered of 
ittle value, have attracted world-wide attention during 
Bison. 
beds of pure salt, sometimes 


Harvesting sugar cane 


er trees of primary value are the white oak, req 
‘ke oak, live oak, hickory, pecan, ash, black gun), 
nut, red cedar (juniper), persimmon, sYCAMOy,, 
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and cottonwood. Of less importance commercially are the 
sassafras, elm, maple, beech, magnolia, holly, locust, hack- 
berry, plum, hawthorn, cherry, chinquapin and mulberry. 
The tillandsia, or Spanish moss, which so beautifully festoons 
many of the forest trees of the lowlands, is a valued product of the 
Swamps. After being immersed for a time in water it is baled and 
shipped to the cities, where it is used as a substitute for hair in the 
Ymanufacture of mattresses and furniture, 
Q 


€ grapevines, especially the muscadine, bear quantities of luscious 


Dewberries and blackberries abound, and through the woods great 


t fruit. The beauty of the woodlands is intensified by the gorgeous 
red and yellow of the trumpet vine and the cross vine, the yellow of 
. the jessamine, and fhe delicate pink of the azalea, or wild honey- 
‘suckle. The woods have an unending season of flowers, the lakes 
and ditches are filled with lilies and aquatic plants, and in shady 
anooks are wonderful ferns and orchids. 
t 
p 
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8. Agriculture 
The corn crop has outstripped all other crops in value. 
olt now exceeds 50,000,000 bushels, with a farm value 
of about 60 cents per bushel. 
encouraging signs for bet- 
ter farming that Louisiana 
has shown in years. 


This is one of the most 


The oat crop, once of lit- 
tle account, has increased 
enormously quantity, 
and in 1915 amounted to 
2.500.000 bushels. Corn 
and oats can be grown all 
over the state. 


in 


Cotton was for a long 
time the leading crop. Ow- 
ing to the ravages of the 
boll weevil and to increased 
interest in stock-raising 
and diversified farming, it 


Growing corn 


is now grown in smaller quantities, although probably 
with more profit than ever before. The crop for 1914 was 
427,000 bales, making Louisiana rank as the ninth state 
in cotton production. The seed used for 
oil, meal, linters and hulls adds greatly 
to the farmers’ revenue. The farm value 
of a bale of cotton, together with the 
seed, is seventy dollars. Cotton can be 
grown all over the state, but the por- 
tion more exclusively devoted to it lies 
west of the Mississippi from St. Landry 
parish northward. The parishes leading 
in cotton culture are St. Landry, Evan- 
geline, Avoyelles, Pointe Coupee, Caddo. 
Kast Feliciana, Rapides and ‘Tensas. 
Louisiana has been growing cane for 
the manufacture of sugar and sirup for over one hundred 
and twenty-five years and now produces nine tenths of 
all the cane sugar made in the United States. The 
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cane-growing area embraces twenty-eight parishes from 


Great quantities of sweet potatoes. Irish potatoes, pea- 


Rapides southward, the leading ones being St. Mary, nuts. sorghum, hay. millo maize and sugar beets are grown 


Lafourche, Assumption, Iber- 


ville and Ascension. Cane 
in limited quantities may be 
grown in almost every section. 


Centrally located refineries have 
replaced the old-time sugar mill, 
and special apparatus has been de- 
vised for handling the cane and for 
loading ears. The cane is often 
shipped fifty or a hundred miles 
to be ground. The southern Louis- 
little 


sirup, their products being mostly 


jana planters make very 
sugar and ra cheap molasses used 
for stock feed; but all through 
the central and northern parts of 
the state increasing attention is 
being given to the growing of 

cane for sirup making. Several parishes produce at a good profit 
callons of a delicious table sirup. 


many thousand 


The fourth great crop is rice. Since the opening up 
and development of the southwestern part of the state, 
the rice crop has brought to this locality thousands of 
desirable immigrants, and a once almost unknown section 
has thus been converted into a beautiful and productive 
with a future. The state now produces 


country great 


about half the rice grown in the United States. Besides 
the rice itself the straw, bran and polish are utilized to 
advantage. Rice growing is largely confined to the south- 
western parishes, although it is still grown to some extent 


Rice field showing irrigation ditches 


nearer the Mississippi. The parishes of Calcasieu and 
Vermilion are the leading producers. Crowley, in the 
parish of Acadia, is the center of a large milling industry. 
ten large mills being at this place. The crop is harvested 
by machinery similar to that used in the West for wheat. 
As the rice fields have to be irrigated with large quanti- 
ties of water, great irrigation canals and pumping stations 
costing millions of dollars have become necessary. 


Threshing rice, Crowley 


throughout the state. Forage 
crops have increased greatly 
in quantity and in quality. 
Wheat in sufficient amounts 
to export by the carload has 
been raised lately. 

Some localities, especially the 
stiff soils along Red river, seem 
particularly adapted to the growth 
of alfalfa. The average yield is 
from four to six “cuttings” per 
season, each cutting yielding a ton 
per acre. When well started the 
crop grows for years without re- 
planting. Those sections not suited 
to alfalfa will, with a little care, 
produce good crops of lespedeza. 


Tobacco of a very fine quality — perique —is grown in 
St. James and one or two 
other parishes. 

With the increasing fa- 
cilities for rapid transpor- 
tation, supplied by nearly 
5000 ailroad, 
truck growing is now an 


miles of 


important source of rev- 
enue for the people of the 
state. 

North and east from Rap- 
ides, Irish potatoes, tomatoes, 
cabbage, turnips, peas, mus- 
tard, onions and melons are 
the chief vegetable crops. To 
the south, especially around 
New Orleans, a much larger 


variety of vegetables is grown, Rice growing in Crowley 
including garlic, cauliflower, 
asparagus, spinach, beets, bur artichokes, lettuce and celery. Many 


of these vegetables grow in the open air throughout the winter, and 


Pecan orchard at Mound 
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it would be a poor garden, even in the northern part of the state, 
that could not furnish five kinds of fresh vegetables in January. 
East of the Mississippi the soil is peculiarly adapted to early 
vegetables, and here the state’s greatest truck-growing and dairying 
region is developing. Besides the shipment of hundreds of carloads 
of early peas, beans, radishes, lettuce and 
tomatoes, great quantities of tine straw- 
berries are sent in refrigerator cars to all 
the great cities. In this section the truck- 
ing industry is systematized, the buyers 
are on hand and the railroads codperate. 
The returns to the truckers amount to 
several million dollars annually. 


Increasing attention is being paid 
to fruit-growing in the northern tier 
of parishes between the Ouachita 
and Red rivers. especially where 
the red sand soils are found. The 
fruits are peaches, pears, plums. 
grapes, apples and melons. 

The pecan, little more than an 
ornament a few years ago, is now 
an important and valuable. tree. 
Great groves are being planted, 
and the finer grades of nuts, with 
the many thousand pounds _pro- 
duced by the wild trees, bring in 
no sinall revenue. It is not diffi- 
cult to make the tree grow almost anywhere in Louisiana. 

The valuable orange groves were almost destroyed by the 
freezes of 1899 and later years, but they are once more be- 
coming very productive. The parish of Plaquemines alone 
can furnish 65,000 boxes. The brown-skinned orange has 
a fine flavor and is of good size. Figs are easily grown 
almost everywhere in the state and are a safe crop south 
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Perique tobacco, St. James parish 


aan Several varieties preferably the Celeste. 
re grown for canning and for hone consumption. Lemons, 
' Japanese persimmons, kwn- 


yine extent. 


An orange tree in St. Bernard parish 


The cultivation of ornamental plants for connnercial 
New Orleans 


nurseries elsewhere in 


purposes is becoming an important industry. 


leads in this, but there are many 
the state which supply large numbers of fruit trees, roses 


and ornamental plants. 


The growers around New Orleans 
sell hundreds of thousands of wonder- 
fully fine chrysanthemums. ‘These are 


frequently grown under glass, as are 
also potted plants, roses, lilacs and early 
vegetables. 

Stock-raising and dairying are 


very profitable in Louisiana on ac- 


count of the luxuriant pasturage 


and open winters. Cattle, horses, 
mules, hogs and sheep are raised 
in greatly increasing numbers. 
The demands of thrivine towns 
and cities are a strone stimulus to 
the dairy industry. Haiinond and 
Stonewall easily lead all other places 
in supplying dairy products 
Louisiana produces annually sev- 
eral million dollars’ worth of eggs 
and poultry for market, besides 
fancy fowls for breeding. In nearly 


every this business is 
given some attention, but it 


and open part of southern Louisiana. 


community 


succeeds best in the mild 


9. Fishing and Oyster Industry 


Louisiana has always paid some attention to fishing 
and to gathering oysters. 

The fresh-water streams are abundantly supplied with 
bream, sunfish, bass, gaspergou, catfish and buffalo fish, not 


Model dairy, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 


to mention the “ grmner,” or mudfish, and gars, which are 
much liked by many. Along the Atchafalaya and the 
adjacent waters tle catching and packing of fish in ice 
for quick transit has become an important business. 

The gulf and many inlets along the coast furnish a 
livelihood to many men who catch red snapper, redfish, 
pompano, sheepshead and Spanish mackerel, with New 
Orleans as a distributing apetns for other states. This in- 
dustry amounts to over $2,000,000 annually. The more 
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shallow waters also produce shrimp and crabs in enor- held her place as the second luwnber-producing state of 


mous quantities. Both are sold fresh, but great quantities 
| ; g ; 


especially of shrimp, are 


canned or dried. Many tons 
of dried shrimp go to China. 
No portion of Louisiana 
seems so foreign as that in- 
habited by her fishing popu- 
lation. ‘These people represent 
almost every sunny clime. 


Under the direction of the Con- 
servation Commission the natural 
oyster reefs of the state have been 
made second only to those of Mary- 
land and Virginia. The oysters 
gathered from the reefs by oyster- 
men in luggers are taken to New 
Orleans, Houma, Island, 
and other points, where many hands are kept busy shucking (remoy- 


Avery 


ing the shells) and camming the oysters. By the new sanitary meth- 
ods, oysters for immediate use after shipment are packed in tin 
buckets surrounded by crushed ice. 

The Conservation Commission sees to the proper allotment, rental, 
protection and replanting of the oyster beds. 


The oyster industry gives employment to many thousands, and its 
s pto) ) : 


development i luable addition to the state’s resources. Owing 
to the abundance of food and the kind of water, the Louisiana oyster 
grows as large and toothsome in two or three years as its rival of 
Virginia or Maryland does in five. 
In recent years large numbers of paddlefish, or “spoonbill cats,” 
have been cauglit in the bayous and “cut-offs” of the South. This 
fish, which grows toa 


and the flesh, sold as 
than the flesh are the eggs, or roe (twenty pounds to a fish being not 


length of from four to five feet, is abundant, 
sturgeon, is palatable. Of greater importance 


uncommon), which, salted and packed in kegs, go to- the northern 
markets as the Russian delicacy, caviar. 


10. Manufacturing 
Louisiana is fast learning the possibility of increasing 
her profits by manufacturing her own products. The out- 
put of manufactured products is greater every year, and 
to-day over 100,000 persons are employed in mills and 


Sugar shed at New Orleans 


factories. The manufacture of lumber and timber prod- 
ucts comes first in value. Louisiana has for several years 


Shingles made from cypress logs in the deep woods near Urania 


the Union, being surpassed only by Washington. 

One lumber mill alone, at Boga- 
lusa, employs 3000 men, uses over 
40 acres of pine daily, and saws 
under full run 1,000,000 feet of 
high-grade lumber a day. The by- 
products of this mill are converted 
into boxes, crates, Jaths, paper 
and alcohol. Another large mill 
is at Eullerton. Dozens of mills, 
cutting pine, cypress, oak and 
other woods, and employing from 
300 to 1500 men, are scattered 
over the state, some owning ex- 
tensive railroad lines for supply- 
ing their mills with logs. 


Besides the heavy output of 
Jong-leaf and short-leaf pine, 
Louisiana ranks first in the cypress industry. Vast quan- 
tities of these pine and cypress trees, the cypress especially, 
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Sugar refinery at New Orleans 


are made into shingles, sashes, doors, blinds and boxes 
for local and export trade. 

Oak is made into furniture, staves and crossties; ash, into 
oars and other articles; cottonwood, into crates for fruits 
and vegetables: hickory and pecan, into spokes, ax handles 
and tool handles. There is also a limited trade in sueh woods 
as walnut, persimmon and dogwood. Black gum, sold under 
the name of Cireassian walnut, is rapidly coming into faver. 

Factories are scattered somewhat generally over the state 
near Where the lumber mills are located. New Orleans, 
Shreveport, Monroe, Plaquemine, Lake Charles and Mans- 
field produce many grades and large quantities of manu- 


factured material. Creosoting telephone and telegraph poles 


now has several thousand acres of pine lands 
pitch, rosin and turpentine. 


oe 


The making and refining of sugar and molasses is the 
industry second in importance in the state. 

A sugar refinery at New Orleans, built at a cost of about 
$7,000,000, is the largest one in the world. 
not only from Louisiana but from other parts of the world. 
Besides this mammoth establishment there are a number 
of fine mills and refineries in the sugar belt. 

The manufacture of oil, 
linters from cottonseed has become 
the third industry inimportance. 
Much of the oil and :neal 
(or eake) is shipped abroad. 
where the oil is refined for 
cooking or for table use and 
the cake or meal used as a 
valuable stock food. Besides 
being an important food for 
nearly all kinds of animals. 
this meal is one of our most 
important fertilizers. Locally 
the refuse (or hulls) is fed to 
cattle. 

Besides these in- 
dustries there are rice mills 
for cleaning rice; machine shops; foundries: brickmaking 
and tilemaking plants; breweries: ice factories in increas- 
ing number and capacity ; candy factories ; 
factories for canning shrimp, oysters, fruits and vegetables ; 
cigar, cigarette and tobacco factories; important furniture 
factories ; fertilizer factories; and the immense oil refinery at 
Baton Rouge, with its pipe line reaching even to Oklahoma. 

The use of by-products in all lines of manufacturing 
{as sawdust into alcohol and the cane refuse, or bagasse. 
into paper) has become a most important business. 


It refines sugar 


meal and 


Jarger 


Jackson Square, 


cotton mills ; 


Model gravel road in East Baton Rouge parish 


11. Transportation and Commerce 


Louisiana has about 4800 miles of navigable streams, ex- 

. coeding in this respect any other state. Their importance is 
by the yearly strengthening of the levees, by the 
© demand for cheaper transportation and by the renewed inter- 


aie os cea government in the country’s waterways. 
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The following rivers and bayous are navigable during some part 
of the year: for from 50 to 100 miles, the Amite, Black, Mermentau 
and Vermilion rivers and the Barataria, D’Arbonne, De Glaise and 
Teche bayous; from 100 to 500 miles, the Atchafalaya, Boeul, Cal- 
casieu, Little, Ouachita, Pearl, Sabine and Tensas rivers and the Bar- 
tholomew, Lafourche and Macon bayous and Catahoula Lake. The 
Red river is navigable for 510 miles, and the Mississippi for 560. 


The steady advance of the good-roadl move- 

ment is adding much to the relation 

~ of town and country and the in- 

creased value of property and 
products. 


The 


in railroad improvement is 


Increasing activity 


probably due to three causes 


—the rapid agricultural, 
mining and manufacturing 
growth (especially the output 
of lumber and oil), the low 
cost of building and the great 
commercial activity of New 


Orleans since the complet ion 


of the jettiesand the construe- 


New, Oxleans tion of the Panama Canal. 


Pacific, the Southern 


Hilinois Central, the 


The principal railroads are the Texas and 
Pacific, the Kansas City Southern, the 
Iron Mountain and Southern, the 


tion, the Vicksburg, Shreveport and Pacific, 


St. Louis, 
Naviga- 
Orleans and 
New Orleans 


Louisiana Railway and 


the New 
Northeastern, the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley, and the 


Great Northern, a great nuinber of shorter lines and “ 


4631 state. 
1740 miles of railway ; 


besides tap 


roads,” making a total of miles in the 
In 1890 there were 
4136. In 1906 alone 


built more 


in 1905 there were 


391 miles were built. That year only one state 


miles of railroad than Louisiana. The topography and 
the climatic conditions of Louisiana offer tempting inducements to 
transcontinental lines which carry large numbers of passengers and 


have a heavy traflic in perishable products. 


Near New Orleans the Jake trade is important and is 
greatly facilitated by the three canals — Old Basin, New 
Basin and Lake Borgne. The Intercoastal Canal, 
under construction by the United States government, 


now 
will 
give a water highway from Texas to the Atlantic. 

The following figures give some idea of the state’s com- 
mercial activities: in 1900 her manufactured products 
were worth $111.400,000; in 1915, than 
000,000. In 1915 individual deposits in banks were 
$81.600.000. 


more $250.- 


12. Cities and Towns'! 


New Orleans, tlie metropolis of the South and the second 
port of export in the United States, is situated on a bend 
(hence its name of “Crescent City’) of the Mississippi 
river about 150 imiles from its mouth. 


365,000, This city 
= 


The population 


is about is most fortunately located 
1The population figures given in this section are based on conservative 


estimates made in 1916. 
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for trade supremacy. It is connected with the north, east 
and west by great trunk lines of railway; it has many 
inland waterways (of which the chief will be the great 
Intercoastal Canal), and it is convenient to the ports of 
Mexico, Central America, Cuba, Panama and South Amer- 
ica. The jetties at the mouth of the river furnish safe and 
easy entrance for ships drawing thirty-five feet of water. 
The United States government has built near the city 
one of the largest dry docks in the United States. 

New Orleans now ranks second in cotton export. It 
ranks first in the amount of lumber exported, and it ships 
vast quantities of staves and grain to Europe. Naval 
stores and products of the Mississippi Valley are sent 
from New Orleans to nearly all parts of the world. Ships 
coming in bring coffee, sugar, sisal grass, bananas, 
mahogany loys, nitrate of soda, fruits, nuts and 
manufactured products. 

There are in the city about 850 manufacturing 
enterprises. They employ more than 25,000 per- 
sons and produce over 175 different articles, the 
total product exceeding $80,000,000 in value an- 
nually. Near tlie city is the largest sugar refinery 
of its kind in the United States. 

Among recent improvements along the river 
front are superior wharves, sheds and docks, and a huge 
cotton warehouse which covers one hundred acres. This is 
built of iron and steel, has every modern appliance and is to 
be increased to twice its present capacity of 2,000,000 bales. 

The water filtration plant built by the city imsures its 
citizens an ample supply of pure, wholesome water. Large 
sums are being spent on the sewerage system, and New 
Orleans now ranks high among the healthful cities of 
America. 

The city has two beautiful parks — Audubon Park and 
City Park—a number of attractive squares and several 
desirable pleasure re- 
sorts easily reached 
by electric cars. where 
boating and 
ing may be enjoyed. 
There are also good 
theaters and the fa- 
mous French Opera 
House. Some of the 
hotelsand restaurants 
are of national repu- 
tation. 

Tulane University 
is located in New Orleans. Besides schools of law, medi- 
cine and science the University includes the H. Sophie 
Newcomb Memorial College for Women. In the city there 
are many private schools, art and music schools, business 
schools and first-class colleges. There are excellent chari- 
table institutions supported by public-spirited citizens. and 


fish- 


H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 


il 


also fine hospitals and sanitariums. Over 1000 teachers 
are employed in the public schools, which are progressive 
and well supervised and include a city normal school. 

The State Museum is here in the old Cabildo; and, 
besides the Howard Library, the Carnegie Library and 
the public library with its branches, the city has many 


Tulane University 


imposing buildings and beautiful 
churches. 

One of the most famous churches 
is the old St. Louis Cathedral, the 
seat of the Archbishop of New Or- 
leans. The Delgado Art Museum, a recent gift to the 
city, is in City Park. 

New Orleans has a larger area for its population than 
any other city in the United States and has over 200 
miles of streets. A well-planned electric-car system makes 
any part of the city easily accessible. The climate is 
very pleasant. The temperature rarely exceeds 5° or 
falls below freezing. New Orleans is famous for its hos- 
pitality and culture, and, even with its present business 
activity, it preserves much of its old social charm and half- 
foreign character. which make it so different from any 
other American city. 

Baton Rouge is the 
capital of the state, 
and the third city in 
size. Its population 
is 19,000. It is situ- 
ated on the first bluffs 
of the Mississippi 
river, about 100 miles 
above New Orleans. 
The bluffs, which are 
about twenty feet 
high, free the greater 
part of the city from danger of overflow. The State Uni- — 
versity and State Institutes for the Blind and for the a -. 
Deaf and Dumb are located here. The city has good 
hotels. several banks, electric-car lines, ice ‘plants, oil mills, 
fertilizer factories, brickyards and lumber mills. The great — 
oil refinery, with pipe lines from Oklahoma and ne 


orn 
Lake 2a 
, 


' 
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Louisiana, represents a local investment of about $10,000,- 
000. The city has been made a subport of entry, and 
‘ships load here with refined oil and other petroleum prod- 
ucts for all parts of the world. 

There are several railroads with great connecting lines 
entering the city. Baton Rouge is the logical point for 
the projected bridge across 
the Mississippi. 

The public-school system 

jis excellent. and the state 


has here, connected with 
» the University, its most im- 
_-—-portant experiment station. 


~ The Southern University for 
negroes is near Baton Rouge. 
The location is healthful, and 
_ the soil of the section is well 
adapted to almost any crop. 
Dairying and stock-raising 
are especially promising. 
Shreveport, the second city 
in size, is in the northwestern part of the state, in Caddo 
parish. When founded it was at the head of navigation 
on Red river, and it is virtually so to-day. The population 
(1915) was 35,000. It has grown rapidly since the discov- 
ery of oil and natural gas in its vicinity. It is one of the 
largest inland cotton markets in the United States, and 
is the most important trade and distributing point in a 
large section, including parts of Texas and Arkansas. The 
renewed interest in river navigation is likely to result in 
much greater traffic by water. The city already has ten 
railroad lines. 
The manufacturing interests have rapidly increased since 
- the introduction of, and low rate for, natural gas as fuel. 


State Normal School, Natchitoches 


now has car shops. foundries. glass factories, oil 
ipresses, fertilizer works, sawmills, and factories 
brick, furniture. sirup, and candy. It claims 
paved streets than any other city of its size 
has a convenient electric-car system. 


Domestic Science Department, High School, Shreveport 


buildings, besides the schools for negroes. ‘The Methodist 
Church has located Centenary College in Shreveport; the 
Catholics have St. John’s College for boys, and St. Mary’s, 
a large convent for girls. There are also good private 
schools. Several first-class sanitariums and the big Charity 
Modern hotels, 
a good theater, and 


Hospital are institutions worthy of note. 
hand- 
some homes are evidences of 
The 


Grounds, representing a large 


prosperity. State Fair 
investment for city and state, 
are located here. 

Lake Charles (15.500) is 
situated in the southwestern 
part of the state, on an expan- 

the 
furnishes direct 


sion of Caleasieu river, 


which navi- 
gation for small vessels to the 
culf. It is the seat of Calea- 
sieu parish, rich in oil, lum- 
ber and sulphur. This town is 
the center of what is perhaps the most extensive Jumber 
industry in the South. It contains one of the largest rice 
mills in the United States. It has important factories, 
machine shops and first-class railroad The 
climate is delightful at all times. The products of the 


facilities. 


surrounding country are varied. Corn, rice, cane, cotton, 
potatoes, besides oranges, figs and other fruits, grow readily. 

Alexandria (15,300) is situated on Red river, in Rapides 
parish, near the center of the state. The town ranks third 
in the state in the number of its railroads. It has fine 
school buildings, the Bolton High School being one of the 
finest in the state, a public library, handsome public 
buildings and a hotel ranking with the best in the state. 

The streets are well paved, the city-owned electric-car 
system is good, and there are oil mills, compresses and saw- 
mills. The near-by country is on the border of the cane 
region and produces all of the Louisiana crops except rice. 
A great deal of truck and many strawberries are grown 
near Alexandria. Within fifty miles of the eity there are 
at least fifty sawmills. Across the river is Pineville, which 
contains a national cemetery and the new state asylum 
for the insane. Louisiana College is here, 
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Monroe, a beautiful city on the banks of the Ouachita 
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New Iberia, Franklin, Plaquemine, Donaldsonville and 


river, has a population of 12,200. It has several banks, Thibodaux are rich and progressive towns in the sugar belt. 


oil mills, machine shops, lumber and shingle mills, a 


Bogalusa, located on a branch of the Pearl river, is the 


sash, door and blind factory, and ice plants. Two iron most modern town in Washington parish. It claims a 
bridges span the river, and several railroads enter the population of 10,000, all interested in the lumber industry. 


town. Monroe has electric cars (city-owned), many miles 
of paved streets, beautiful homes and handsome school 
buildings. The State Reform School is located here. The 
land is very fertile, and the surrounding country ideal for 
trucking and dairying. 

Natchitoches is situated on both sides of the Cane river, 
which is spanned by an iron drawbridge. This river was 
once the main channel of the Red river, which is now four miles 
distant at Grand Ecore. The town has a population of about 3600. 
It is built along the river and extends back on the west side about 
two miles to the pine hills which skirt the town on that side. The 
soil near the river is free from overflow and wonderfully productive. 
Large crops of cotton, corn, sugar cane, alfalfa and Bermuda hay are 
grown as staples. It is also a country for truck-growing and stock- 
raising. 

Natchitoches. settled in June, 1714, is the oldest permanent settle- 
ment in the louisiana purchase, and early became an important 
charge of the Catholic Church. Until quite recently it was the resi- 


Louisiana Industrial Institute, Ruston 


dence of the bishop and contained the only cathedral outside of New 

Orleans. It is the home of a large and well-conducted con- 13. Government 

vent. There ave four Protestant churches. The town has The government is divided into executive. judicial and 
three banks, oi! mills, a fine compress, an ice factory, a legislative departments. 

sawmill and a large brickyard. The town has several The officers of the executive department are the gov- 
miles of paved sircets and owns its electric-light and water ernor, the lieutenant governor, the secretary of state, the 


works. Two lines of railroad enter the town, which is treasurer, the auditor, the attorney general, the superin- 
within twenty iniles of some of the largest’ mills in the tendent of publie education and the commissioner of 
state. It is an important shipping point and trading center. agriculture. The registrar of the land office and the rail- 

The State Norinal School of Louisiana is at Natchitoches. road commissioners now properly come under this head. 
The handsome buildings and ample dormitories are located These are all elected by direct vote of the people for terms 
on a beautiful campus that forms a part of the school of four years. The governor and the treasurer cannot serve 


grounds, which comprise in all 350 
acres of meadow and woodland. 

Among other towns of interest 
are the following: 

Ruston (3300), in Lincoln parish, 
is well situated, with good railroad 
facilities and shops. It is the seat 
of the Louisiana Industrial Insti- 
tute — one of the newer but stronger 
schools of the state, with a large 
attendance. Near here are the old 
Chautauqua grounds, where many 
believe the educational revival in Louisiana was started. 

Lafayette (7000), the seat of the Southwestern In- 
dustrial Institute, is of both educational and commercial 


importance. The main line of the Southern Pacifie passes for terms of eight years. : : X si 
There are also twenty-nine District Courts outside of 


Orleans parish. Several of these districts have two jud mes 
each. In New Orleans the courts are divided, to fae 


through here, and the surrounding country is rich and 
productive. It is near the recently developed and probably 
rich oi] field of Anse Ja Butte. 


yaa : a 


Southwestern Industrial Institute, Lafayette 


the famous Cabildo at New Orleans. The Cireuit Courts, 
acting as Courts of Appeal, are divided into two ecireuits 
with three districts in each. The Cireuit judges are elected 


two consecutive terms. All these 
otlicers may be recalled by popular 
vote, though the per cent of the 
voters required to sign the petition 
for calling such an election is so 
large as to be almost prohibitive. 

The judicial department consists 
of a Supreme Court, composed of 
five members elected each for a term 


of twelve years. The judge whe has — 


served longest is chosen Chief Jus- 
tice. This court holds its sessions in 


he 
a3 
‘oe 


a 4 , 


— 


_ chosen by popular vote from the 


are of peculiar “interest, as they — 
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business, into civil and criminal branches. There is also 
the City Court of Appeals, to which cases from neigh- 
boring judicial districts may be carried. The judges are 
elected for four years. 
In the parishes there 
are one or more justices 
of the peace for each 
ward. The mandates of 
the justices’ courts are 
earried out by the con- 
stable, those of the higher 
courts by the sheriff. 
The legislative depart- 
ment consists of the General Assembly, 
composed of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. The General Assembly meets biennially at the Cap- 
itol in Baton Rouge on the second Monday in May, of 


Legislature, 


“a 


Model one-room school, Oxford, De Soto parish 


even-numbered years, for a term not exceeding sixty days 
It may be called in special session by the governor for a 
term not exceeding thirty days. The Senate has reached 
its maximuin of forty-one members, and the House of 
Representatives now has 115 of the 116 members possible 
under the present constitution. 

The state is represented in 
Washington by two senators 
and eight representatives. The 
former are elected by the direct 
vote of the people from the 
whole state, while the latter are 


congressional districts. 
The civil laws of Louisiana 


founded upon the Code Nar 


being ited ot itis ae or serving 

Among these ave the State Board of Fduca- 

Levee Boanls, the State Board of Health, the 
_ = 4 


Ninth ward consolidated school and domestic-science cottage, East Baton Rouge parish 


Olla-Standard Consolidated School, La Salle parish 
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Conservation Commission, the Pension Commission, the 
New Orleans Dock Board, the Penitentiary Board of Con- 
trol, the Board of Liquidation and the Board of Pardons. 

The local political unit 
in Louisiana is the par- 
ish, which elects its offi- 
cers every four 
The oflicers are 
iff and tax collector, clerk 


years. 


the sher- 


of court, assessor and cor- 
oner. Besides these are 
the police jury, a mem- 


ber of which is chosen 
from each ward; and the school board, one third elected 
every two years. 
urer, while the parish superintendent of education, who 


must hold certain qualifications ‘as a teacher, 


The police jury selects the parish treas- 


is selected 


The Perkins School, Calcasieu parish 


the school board. Since the of Calcasien, 
Louisiana has 64 parishes. 

For purpose of local municipal government 
munities are divided into villages, towns and cities, with 


rights of incorporation and in several cases special char- 


by division 


the com- 


ters giving distinctive privileges. 
The officers of an incorporated 
the mayor, board of 
aldermen, clerk or tax collector, 
marshal and city physician. 

New Orleans, Shreveport, Ba- 
ton Rouge, Alexandria and some 
other towns now operate under 
a commission form of govern- 
ment, which is an application 
of the short-ballot plan. 

In nearly all matters of goy- 
ernment the city of New Orleans, on account of its dense 
population and complex problems, has special legislative 
acts applying to it alone. 


town are 


14, Education 


Under the wise guidance of able schoolmen Louisiana 
has made remarkable progress in education during the 


= =) _— ~~ —— 
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last ten years and now spends annually $7,125,000 on The publie schools are under the direction of a state 
her public schools. The establishment of 161 high schools superintendent and board of education (consisting of 
eight members and with the goy- 
ernor, state superintendent and 
attorney general as ex-officio mem- 
bers), parish school boards and 
superintendents. 

Connected with the state super- 
intendent’s office is a state high 
school inspector, state rural school 
supervisor, chairman of the state 
teachers’ examining committee, in- 
spector of agricultural schools and 


(exclusive of those in the city 
New Orleans), a number of which 
have well-equipped departments in 
agriculture and domestic science, 
taught by a well-trained and super- 
vised corps of teachers, is bringing 
about marvelous results in imterest 
and coperation from the child and 
the taxpayer. 

Where the high school is not 
available, hundreds of two-room to 
five-room consolidated schools are inspectorof domestic-science schools. 
taking the places of old one-room In several parishes the superin- 
schools. This consolidation is being made possible tendents are assisted by demonstrators or supervisors in 
and successful by the immense impetus given to the  rural-school work. 
good-road movement in Louisiana during the last few The schools are supported by a from the 


Domestic-Science Department, High School, Morgan City 


Girls’ Canning Club exhibit, Lafayette parish Corn-club boys judging corn at the Louisiana State Fair 


years and the consequent introduction of transfer wagons. state, by a poll tax, inheritance tax, certain fines, parish 
‘The best of these graded sclrools, with their buildings, and local taxes and interest on the general school fund 
grounds, athletics and larger held in trust by the state. 
Each parish must give three 
mills for the dollar of assess- 
ment to the school board, and 
the special taxes amount, in 
some cases, to twenty-live 
mills on the dollar. 
Louisiana is well supplied 
with special schools. The State 
Normal Schoolat Natchitoches 
for the training of teachers, 
the largest normal school im 
the Guli States. runs twelve 
months in the year with a 


associations, are doing much 
to make rural life more pleas- 
urable and valuable to the 
boys and girls. 

The old uncared-for frame 
building is fast disappearing, 
and nearly every town of any 
size has a fine school building 
of concrete or brick, costing as - 
much in some cases as $125,- 
000. In smaller communities 
and country districts the equip- 


ment, though less ambitious, Sow and pigs shown by champion pig-club boy at the Louisiana State Fair 


is eminently progressive. large attendance, and its grad- 
The playground, the athletic field, and the school garden uates comprise over twenty-five per cent of the white 


are no longer luxuries: they have become necessities. teachers in the public schools. <a 
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~ The Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 

Mechanical College at Baton Rouge, with its experi- 
“ment stations, teachers’ college, extension work and 
short course for farmers; 


=: the Industrial Institute at 
ay. Ruston; the Southwestern 
Industrial Institute at Lafay- 
- ette; the Institute for the 
Blind and the Institute for 
the Deaf and Dumb at Baton 


Rouge; the Reform School at 
Monroe; and the Southern 
University for negroes near 

_ Baton Rouge complete the 

present list. 

Connected with the State 
University an extension de- 
partment has been actively 

at work and is doing untold good among the young and 
> old, organizing corn clubs. pig clubs and tomato clubs 


Ursuline Convent, New Orleans 


-—all leading to the introduction and care of better grades 
of animals and plants, the saving of the products of farm 
- _ and orchard, and, last but not least, calling attention to 
the i immense possibilities of the state. 
The teachers’ institutes in the parishes, and the summer 
a _ schools at the larger state institu- 
thy , in the Mlorida parishes, and 
at Tulane University, with an 
rage eight-weeks attendance of 
it three thousand teachers, are 
od evidences of educational ac- 
in the state. 
e State Board of Health also 
its i in the public 
ts of its exhibition 
of bulletins for 
, inspection of water and 
de gtatone regarding con- 
nfectious diseases, and cobperation with local 
aay WAYS. 
stem of Louisiana may be said to 
ee of 1845. when 
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* 
+ me 
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High School at Hammond 


the United States and Europe by its 
art work in pottery and textiles. 


class schools and colleges and special schools. 


Jefferson College, 


provision was first made for the election of a state super- 
intendent, 
maintenance of “ 


and definite funds were set apart for the 


free public schools.” 

The state had long before 
this a number of academies 
and colleges partly supported 
by public funds, and many 
schools, private and sectarian, 

than local 
the notable 


and sectarian schools are Tu- 


of more fame. 


Among private 
lane University, with its fa- 
mous law and medical colleges 
and its richly endowed and 
progressive school for women, 
the H. Sophie Newcomb Me- 
morial College. The latter has 
attracted much attention in 


fine and original 


Besides these there are in New Orleans several first- 
including 


Loyola University (Marquette Hall and Thomas Hall) 


the New Orleans Normal and Training School and the 
Isidore Newman Manual Training School. 

The leading Catholic institutions 
are the College of the Immaculate 
Conception and Loyola University 
under the direction of the Jesuits ; 
Holy Cross College, also in New 
Orleans, in charge of the Fathers 
of the Holy and Jefferson 
College at Convent, directed by the 
Fathers of the Society of Mary. 
The Ursuline Convent, the oldest 
educational institution in the state, 
was founded at New Orleans in 
1727. Its first building was com- 
pleted in 1734. It was the first school for girls established 
in this country. There are other flourishing 
academies and schools under the direction of Brothers 
and Sisters of various religious communities. 


Cross ; 


Convent 


also many 
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The Methodists have Centenary College (for men) at 
Shreveport and the Mansfield Female College at Mans- 
field; the Baptists have the Louisiana College (for men) 
at Pineville. 

Besides these there are several good public and private 
schools for negroes, including Straight University, Leland 
University and New Orleans University. For every boy 
and girl who desires it Louisiana offers a fair opportunity 
to get an education. The schools of Louisiana have been 
brought to the front as never before, and to-day conserva- 
tive progress and active supervision make them the domi- 
nant factor in the community life of the state. 


PorceLation OF Panisues 1x Louisiana (Census or 1910) 


Parisi POPULATION PARISI SEAT 
Acadiin caveat Wien Veo OLD . Crowley 
ANION: . .. er ce Suen eo) Oo eis Reena 2. . Oberlin 
Ascension Prec arrRyh A on oo > 8 eo 0 Wrz 
Assiunption 24,128 Napoleonville 
Avoyelles Fh ee oe oe BEI . Marksville 
Benuregurd. .).. 22) a omcueeeen(e) . De Ridder 
Bienville . < # 3 2 wes EEO -. Arcadia 
Bossier 21,738 Benton 
Clio . 58,200 . Shreveport 
Caleasien 62,7671 . . Lake Charles 
Caldwell . 8,593 Columbia 
Canieron 4,288 Cameron 
Catahoula 10,415 . Harrisonburg 
Claiborne 25,050 Ilomer 
Concordia 14,278 . Vidalia 
De Soto . : . 27,689 . Mansfield 
Bast Baton Rous ge. 34,580 . Baton Rouge 
Bast Carroll 11,637 Lake Providence 
East Feiiciana 20,055 . Clinton 
Evangeline’. :) 2. .0 or ie ante (O) Ville Platte 
Franklin. 11,989 . Winnsboro 
Grant . 15,958 Colfax 
Iberia . 31,262 New Lberia 
Iberville . 30,954 Plaquemine 
Jackson 13,818 . Vernon 
Jefferson . seus” oe. ey. eh GOeAna Gretna 
Jefferson Davis = > . Weenne(G) Jennings 
Lafayette 28,733 . Lafayette 


Lafourche 
La Salle . 
Lincoln 
Livingston . 


SS8,U11. |. aeateee ee . Thibodaux 
0,402) 3 deutlome tte Teie reue i s 
18,485 a ce 6 
10,627 


. Jena 
3 Ruston 
Springville 


INCORPORATED PLACES HAVING A PopuLATION IN 


Abbeville . 2,907 Eunice . 1,684 Kentwood . . 8,600 Monroe ... . . .10,209 Rayville . 
Alexandria . . 11,213. Franklin . . 3,857 Lafayette 6,392 Morgan City . . . 5ATT Ruston 
Amite . 1,677 Fullerton - 1,238 Lake Arthur . 1,098 - Napoleonville . . . . 1,201 

Arcadia . 1,079 Gibsland . 1,065 Lake Charles . 11449 Natchitoches . . . . 2,532 

Baton Rouge . 14,897 Gueydan . . 1,081 Lake Providence 1,568 New Iberia. . . . . 7490 
Berwick . . . . . . 2,183 Hammond . 2,042 Lecompte . A 1,058 New Orleans . . . 339,075 

Breaux Bridge 1,339 Homer. 1,855 Leesville . os 2043 New Roads... . 1,352, 

Bunkie 1,765 Houma . .. . 5,024 Madisonville ec 1,028 Opelousas . . . . . 4,023 

Colfax . 1,049 Independence. . . . 1,004 Mandeville . «aie et SLOG® “Pa ttersnrkiee 0 eicmeceemay ue 
Covington 2,601 Jackson . . . 2,146 Mansfield Sate 1.799 Pineville. . © s. 3 Raia 

Crowley . 5,099 Jeanerette . 2,206 Marksville . ae ee 1,076 Plaquemine. . . . . 4,055 

De Ridder 2,100 Jennings . . 8,925 Melville . _ 1,093 Ponchatoula... . 1,055 
Donaldsonville 4,090 Jonesboro 1,184 Minden aaies 32002 RAY). 3) “1 sae a 


1 The population of Allen, Beauregard and Jefferson Davis parishes, which have been set off from Caleasieu parish since = the Cou 
It is estimated that the present population of these parishes is as follows: Allen, 12,929; Beauregar 


the figures given for Caleasieu. 
Jefferson Davis, 16.223. 


2 ‘The population of Evangeline parish, which has been set off from St. Landry parish since the Census of 1910, ere ca * 
It is estimated that the present population of these two parishes is as follows: Evangeline, 20445; St. Landry, 46,216. 


15. Charitable and Penal Insti 


The state maintains two fine charity he 
Shreveport and one in New Orleans; a 
the insane at Pineville and at Jackson, a 
home in New Orleans for Confederate 
penitentiary is officially located at Baton 
few prisoners are kept at that place. for since IS 
convicts have been removed from the penitenti: 
state farms and are no longer Jeased to private 
tractors. The wisdom of this change redounds gr 
to the credit of the state from both humanitarian” 
economic standpoints. 
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